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NOTE. 


'"T^HIS volume is partly a recast of tlie earlier 
editions of these poems in the “Pitt Press 
Series,” and I desire to repeat my achnowledg- 
ment of indebtedness to other Editors. 

I liavc also the pleasure to thank the General 
Editor of the series for many valuable suggestions. 
The Indexes were compiled for me. 
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LIFE OF MILTON. 

Milton’s life falls into three clearly defined divisions. 
The first period ends with the poet’s return 
from Italy in 1639; the second at the periods in 
Restoration in 1660, when release from the 
fetters of politics enabled him to remind the world that 
he was a great poet, if not a great controversialist; the 
third is brought to a close with his death in 1674. 'fhe 
poems given in the present volume date from the first of 
these periods ; but we propose to summarise briefly the 
main events of all three. 

John Milton was born on December 9, 160S, in 
London. He came, in his own words, ex Ban, tCoS; 
genere honeslo. A family of Miltons hadv thapaefs 
been settled in Oxfordshire since the reign 
of Elizabeth. The poet’s father had been educated at an 
O-xford school, possibly as a chorister in one of the 
College choir-schools, and imbibing Anglican sympathies 
had conformed to the Established Church. F.or this he 
was disinherited by his father. He settled in London, 
following the profession of scrivener. ' A scrivener com- 
bined the occupations of lawyer and law-stationer. It 
appears to have been a ’lucrative calling ; certainly 
John Milton (the poet was named after the father) 
attained to easy circumstances. He married about 1 600. 
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and had six children, of whom several died young. The 
third child was the poet. 

The elder Milton was evidently a man of considerable 
culture, in particular an accomplished musician, and a 
composer* whose madrigals were deemed vvortliy of being 
printed side by side with those of Byrd, Orlando Gibbons 
and other leading musicians of the time. To him, no 
doubt, the poet owed the love of music of which we .see 
frequent indications in the poems®. Realising, too, that 
in his son lay the promise and possibility of future 
greatness, John Milton took the utmost pains to have 
the boy adequately educated; and the lines Ad Patn'.m 
show that the ties of affection between father and child 
were of more than ordinary closeness. 

Milton was sent to St Paul’s School as a day-scholar 

Eitfiy about the year 1620. He also had a tutor, 
rnimniff' Thomas Young, a Scotchman, who sub- 
sequently became Master of Jesus College, Cambridge. 
More important still, Milton grew up in the stimulating 
atmosphere of cultured home-life. This was a signal 
advantage. There are few who realise that (he word 
‘culture’ signifies anything very definite or desirable before 
they pass to the University ; for Milton, however, home- 
life meant, from the first, not only broad interests and 
refinement, but active encouragement towards lite-ature 
and study. "In 1625 he left St Paul’s. He was not a 
precocious genius, a ‘boy poet,’ like Chatterton or 
.Shelley. Of his extant English poems® only one, On 
the Di'idli nf a Fair Infant^ was written in his school- 
days. But his early training had done that which was 

* See tile article on him in Grove’s Dictionary 0/ Music. 

® Milton was especially fond of the organ ; sec note on U 
Penseroso, tfii. During his residence at Horton Milton made 
occasional journeys to London to hear, and obtain instruction 

'* His paraphra.ses of Psalms cxiv, cxxxvi, scarcely come 
under this heading. , 
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all-imporla.Tit : it had laid the foundation of the far- 
ranging knowledge which makes Paradise Lost unique 
for diversity of suggestion and interest, 

Milton entered at Christ’s College, Cambridge, com- 
mencing residence in the Easter terra of At 
1G25. Seven years were spent at the Cumbridge. 
University. He took his B.A. degree in 1629, proceeded 
M.A. in 1632, and in the Latter year left Cambridge, His 
e.xperience of University life had not been wholly fortu- 
nate. Ho was, and felt himself to be, out of sympathy 
with his surroundings; and whenever in after-years 
he spoke of Cambridge^ it was with something of 
the resentfuJness of Gibbon, who complained that the 
fourteen months, which he spent at Oxford were the 
least profitable part of his life. Milton, in fact, an- 
ticipates the laments that we find in the correspondence 
of Gray, addressed sometimes to Richard West and 
re-echoed from the banks of the Isis. It may, however, 

t. That Milton’s feeling totvards the authorities of his own 
college was not entirely unfriendly would appear from the fob 
lowing .sentences written in 1642. He takes, he .saj's, the 
opportunity to “acknowledge publicly, with all grateful mind, 
that more than ordinaiy respect which 1 found, above many of 
my equal^s, at the hands of those courteous and learned men, the 
Fellows of that college wherein I spent some years; who, at my 
parting after I had taken two degrees, as the manueris, signified 
many ways how imich better it woulrl content them that I urmld 
stay; as by many letters fall of kindness and loving respect, iioth 
before that time and long after, I was assured of their singular 
good .affection tow.irds me P —Apology for Smectymmtus, P. IV. 
III. ;;i r. Perhaps Cambridge would have been more congenial 
to Milton had he been sent to Emmanuel College, long a 
stronghold of Puiilanism. Pr Johtj Preston, then Master of the 
College, was a noted leader of th^ Puritan party; sec his Life 
by I'homas Ball, printed in 1885 by Mr E,. W. liarconrt frorii 
the MS. at Newnliam Court. (The abbreviation P. IF. = Milton’s 
Prose Works, Bohn’s ed.) 
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be fairly assumed that; wholher consciously or not, 
Milton owed a good deal to his University ; and it 
must not be forgotten that the uncomplimentary and 
oft-quoted allusions to Cambridge date for the most part 
from the uniiappy period when Milton the politician and 
polemical dogmatist had effectually divorced hirasell tit 
once from Milton the scholar and Milton the poet. A 
poet he had proved hinnself before leaving the University. 
The .short but e.vquisite ode Ala SolcmnAI usk, anrl tlic 
Nativity Hymn (1629), were already written. 

Miltoifs father had settled* at Horton in lluckingliam- 
shire. Thither the son retired in 1632. He 
ytaisiSyi— ***^‘^' .gone to Cambridge with the intention of 
qualifying for some profession, perhaps the 
Church**. This purpose was soon given up, 
and when Milton returned to his father’s house he seems 
to have hiade up his mind that there was no profession 
which he cared to enter. He would choose the better 
part of studying and preparing himself, by rigorous sclf- 
di.scipline and application, for the far-off divine event lo 
which his whole life moved. 

It was Milton’s constant resolve to achieve something 

' An tenant of the Earl of Bridgewater, according lo one 
account; hut probably the tradition aiose from MillotCs subse- 
ejuent connection with the Bricigewaler family. 

a Cr. Milton’s own words, “The Church, to whose service 
by the intention of my parents and friends I was destined of a 
child, and in my own resolutions.” What kept him from taking 
orders tvas not, at first, any tliffercncc of belief, lint solely his 
objeclioo lo Cliurcli discipline and government. " Coming to 
some maturity of years, and perceiving what tyranny bad invaded 
in the chnrdi, that he vyho would take orders must .sub.scrilie 

slave (I) thought it lictler.to prefer a hlamele.ss .silence tiBCmc 

the .sacred office of speaking, Jionglit and hegim rvilh servitude 
and forswearing.” — A'easm of Chnnh Goventwonl , IF. ri. 

.fSr Milton ilislikerl in particular the epi.scopal system, and 
spoke of himself as “ Clmreli-outed by the prelates.” 
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that should vindicate the ways of God to men, something 
great’ that should justify his own possession r/ttkevto 
of unique powers — powers of which, with no MUtmistifc. 
trace of egotism, he pioclaiins himself proudly conscious. 
The feeling finds repeated expression in his prose ; it 
is the guiding-star (Imt .shines clear and steaclhist even 
through the mists of politics. He ha.s a mission, to fulfil, 
a purpose to accomplish, no less than the most earnest 
of religioits enthusiasts; and the means whereby this 
end is to be attained are fourfold : devotion to learn- 
ing, devotion to religion, ascetic purity of life, and 
the pill suit of ir7riju&iii)7-ip or “ excellent .seriousiie.ss ” of 
thought. 

This period of self-centred isol.atlon lasted from 1632 
to 1637. Gibbon tells ii.s among the many wise things 
contained in that most wise bonk the Aulobingraphy, 
that every man has two educations : that wliich he 
receives from his teachers and that vvliich lie owes to 
himself; the latter being often the more important, 
Duiing- these Jive yeare Milton completed his second 
education ; ranging the whole world of classical aiUic|Hity 
and absorbing the classical genius so thoroughly that the 
ancients were to liim what they afterwards hecaiiic to 
Landor, what they have perhaps never become to any other 
fi’nglislvpoet in the same degree, even as the very breath 
of his being : learning, too, all of art, especially music, 
tliat comemporury England could furnish; wresting from 
modern languages and literatures their last secrets ; and 
combining these vast and diverse influences into a 
splendid equipment of hard-won, well-ordered culture. 

‘ ef. the .second .sonnet; ‘.‘How soon hath Time.” Ten 
yciivs later (lOqi) Miltini speaks of tlie“ inward prompting 
which grows ilaily upon me, thatftiy laliour and intent study, 
which I take to be my portion in this life, joined with the strong 
|)toi)ensity of nature, f might perhaps leave something so written 
to after lime.<i, as they should not willingly let it. die ” — Kemvu 
of Church Governitmri, P,W. ii. 

1)2 
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The world has known many greater scholars in the 
It-chiiical, limited sense than Milton, but few men, if any, 
who have mastered more things worth mastering in art, 
letters and scholarship^ It says much for the poet that 
he was sustained through this period of study, pursued 
ohm Hast, ohne Rast, by the full consciousness that all 
would be crowned by a masterpiece which should add 
one more testimony to the belief in that God who ordains 
the fates of men. It says also a very great cleat for the 
father who suffered his son to follow in this manner the 
patli of learning^. 

True, Milton gave more than one earnest of his future 
Miitm’s fame. Tlie dates of the early pieces — 
U Allegro, II Peme?'oso, Arcades, Cotiius 
to cDHtem. and Lyddas — are not all certain ; but pro- 
yorary bably each was composed at Horton before 

1638. We must speak of them elsewhere. Here we may 
note that four of them have great autobiographic value 
as an indirect commentary, written from Milton’s coign 
of seclusion, upon the mortil crisis through which English 
life and thought were passing, the clash between the care- 
less, pleasure-seeking Cavalier world and the deepening 
austerity of Puritanism. In L' Allegro the poet holds the 
balance almost equal between the two opposing tendencies. 
In II Penseroso 'w. becomes dear to which side his sym- 
pathies are leaning. Camus is a covert prophecy of the 
downfall of the Court-party, while Lyddas openly “fore- 
tells the rtiine” of the Established Church. 'J'lie latter 
poem is the final utterance of Milton’s lyric genius, 

’ Milton’s poems with ihcir undercurrent of perpetual allu.sion 
are the hc-st proof of llie width of his reading; but interesting 
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Here he reaches, in Mr Mark Pattison’s words, the high- 
water mark of English verse ; and then — the pity of it — 
he resigns his place among poets, gives himself up 
to politics, and for nearly twenty years suffers his 
lyre to hang mute and rusty in the temple of the 
Muses. 

The composition of Lycidas may be assigned to the 
year 1637. In the spring of the next yetir 
Milton started for Italy. He had long made 
himself a master of Italian, and it wa 
natural that he should seek inspiration ii 
the land where many English poets, from Chaucer to 
Siielley, have found it. Milton remained abroad some 
fifteen months; Originally he had intended to include 
Sicily and Greece in his travels, but news of the troubles 
in England hastened his return. He was brought face to 
face with the question whether or not he rameaf 
should bear hi.s part in the coming struggle ; Jus return ta 
whether without self-reproach he could lead 
any longer this life of learning and indifference to the 
public weal. He decided as we might have e.xpected 
that he would decide, though .some good critics see 
cause to regret the decision. Milton puts his position 
very clearly. “I considered it,” he says, “dishonourable 
to be enjoying myself at my ease in foreign lands, while 
my countrymen were striking a blow for freedom.” And 
again : “ Perceiving that the true way to liberty followed 
on from these beginnings, inasmuch also as I had so 
prepared myself from my youth that, above all things, I 
could not be ignorant what is of Divine and what of 
human right, I resolved, though I was then meditating 
certain other matters, to transfer into this struggle all my 
geniu.s and all the strength of my industry.” 

The summer of 1639 (JuF>-) found Milton back in 
England. Immediately aftev»his return he Tktseeond 
wrote the EpitapMum Dampnis, the beautiful 
elegy in which he lamented the death of his ],i,Z\dmsp‘oe- 
school friend, Diodati. Zj'czrfiM was the last 
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‘itiKlied ill close connection with Lyiiilus, the last of the 
long I.,atin poems. Thenceforth, for a long sjiell, the rest 
was silence, so far a.s concerned poetry. The period 
which for all men represents the strength and maturity of 
manhood, vvliich in the ca.ses of other poets proihices the 
best and nio.st characteristic work, i.s with Milton a 
lilaivb. In twenty years he composed no more than a 
bare handful of Sonnets, and even some of these are 
infected by the taint of political Other iritere.sts 

filled his thoughts— the question of Church-reform, edu- 
cation, marriage, and, above all, politics. 

Miltori’.s first treatise upon the goveniinent of the 
Established Church { 0 / Krforinulioit touch- 
ing Clmrch-Discif)liiu' in England) appeared 
Him. 1111641. Others followed ill quick siicces.sion. 

The abdition of Episcopacy was the watchword of the 
enemies of the Anglican Church — the great rallying- 
cry of Puritanism, and no one enforced the point 
with greater eloquence than Milton. During 1641 and 
1642 he wrote five pamphlets on the subject. Meanwhile 
he was studying the principles of education. On his 
return from Italy he had undertaken the tr, lining of his 
nephews 1. This led to consideration of the best edu- 
cational methods; and in the Trarlatf on IZdi/Lniion, 
1644, Milton assumed the part of educational theorist, 
A/ii-rji" previous year. May, [643, he married-. 

Tlie marriage piroved, at the time, uiifor- 
tiiiiate. Its itiimediate outcome was the pamphlets on 


^ Edward and John Phillips, sons of Milton’s only sister. 
Hotii siib.seqiietitly joined the Royalist party. To Edward 
I’liillips we owe a nieinoir of the poet. 

* His wife (who wa.s only seventeen) was Mary Powell, 
eldest daughter of Richard Powell, of Forest Hill, a villagt! 
soine little distance from OxfonJ. .She went to stay wilh licr 
falher in July ifci.;}, and refused to return to Milton; why, it is 
not certain. .She was reconciled to her liu.sband in t6.|.s, liore 
him four children, and died in 16.32, in her twenty-.scveiuh ycari 
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Divorce. Clenrly lie had little leisure for literature 
proper. 

The iiiie.st of Milton’s prose works, the Arcopagitii'a, 
:i plea for the free expression of opinion, was ronuca/ 
published in 1644. In 1645^ he edited the 
first collection of hi.s poems. In 1649 his 'ii Latin si-- 
advocncy of the anti-royalist cause was 
recognised by the offer of a post under the newly ap- 
pointed Council of State. His bold vindication of the 
trial of Charles I., 7Vv Ttnnre of Kings, had appeared 
earliei' in the same year, iMilton accepted tlie offer, 

No doubt, the .scene in Pafaiiise tost x. poq — 1)4(1, in which 
live Iiejjs forgiveness of Adam, reprodiiceil the poet’s personal 
1 xperieiice, while many pas.sages in Samson .-IgPuisUs must 
have been inspired by the same caii.se. 

• i.e. old style. The volume was entered on the ^1'gi^tel■s of 
the Stationers’ Company iiiidcr the date of October 6th, 1645. 
It was published on Jan. a, 1O46, with the following title- 

" Poems of Mr. John Milton, loth Ewgtsh and Laiin, 
ioinfos'd at soTieml times. Printed by his trm Cofies. The 
Songs soere set in Mnsick hy Mr. Henry hirnvs, gentleman of the 
King's Chnf yet, and one of . His Majesties private Muskh. 

• Baecare ftontem 

Cingiie, lu vati noccal mala lingita futaro.’ Virg. Ed. y. 
Printed and publish’d according to Order. Zonilon, Printed by 
Pntli Ikiroortli, for Hmnpbrey Moseley, and are fo be sold, at the 
slghe of the Princes Arms in Pants Churchyard. 16.(5.” 

From the [irefatory Address to the Iteiider it is clear Unit tlie 
collection was due to the initiative of the piililisher. Milton’s 
own feeling is e.xpressed by the motto, where the words “ mr* 
futnro" slioiv that, as he judged^his great achievement was yet 
to cciine. T'he volume was divided into two parts, the first 
I'.oiuaiiiiiig the Fnglisli, the second the Latin poems. Camus 
was (irintcil at tlie close of the former, with a .separate title-page 
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becoming Lfitiiv' Secretary to the Committee of Foreign 
Affairs. There was nothing distasteful about his duties. 
He drew up the despatches to foreign governments, 
translated st.ate-p.Tper3, and served as interpreter to 
foreign envoys. Had his duties stopped here his ac- 
ceptance of the post would, I think, have proved an 
unqualified gain. It brought him into contact with the 
Th-nd-m- *^*’‘’* state'^, gave him a practical 

tufielij the insight into the working of national affairs 
and the motives of human action; in a word, 
furnished him with that experience of life which ise.ssential 
to all poets vvho aspire to be something more than “the idle 
itsdimd- singers of an empty day.” But unfortunately 
vantage. the secretaryship entailed the necessity of 
defending at every turn the past course of the revolution 
and the present policy of the Council. Milton, in fact, 
held a pehpetual brief as advocate for his party. Hence 
the endless and unedifying controversies into which he 
drifted; controversies which wasted the most precious 
years of his life, warped, as some critics think, his nttlure, 
and eventtirdly cost him his eyesight. 

Between 1649 tmd t66o Milton produced no less than 
Miihm's eleven pamphlets. Several of these arose out of 
mritwgsmi the publication of the famous Eikon Baitilike. 
CamiwK. ^ The book was printed in 1649 cretHed so 
mam. great an impression in the king’s favour that 
Milton was asked to reply to it. This he did with 

' A Latin Secretary was required because the Council scorned, 
as Edward Phillips .says, “to carry on their affairs in the 
W'heedlinp:, lisping jargon of the cringing French.” Milton’s 
salary wa.s A iSS. in modern money about £qoa. 

^ There is no proof tliat Milton ever had personal iulercourse 
with Cromwell, and Mr Mark Pattison implies that he was 
altogether neglected by the forpmost men of the time. Yet it 
seems unlikely that the Secretary of the Committee should not 
have been on friendly terms with some of its members. Vane, foi 
example, and Whitelocke. 
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Eikonoklasies, introducing the wholly unworthy sneer at 
.Sidney’s Arcadia and the awkwardly expressed reference 
to Shakespeareh Controversy of this, barren type has 
the inherent disadvantage that once started it may never 
end. The Royalists commissioned the Leyden professor, 
Salniasin.s, to prepare a counterblast, the Defemio Regia, 
and this in turn was met by Milton’s Pro Popuio 
Anglicmw Dejetisio, 1651, over the pre- nisUind- 
paration of which he lost what little power ’"“ss. 
of eyesight remained”. Salm.asius retorted, and died 
before his second collection of scurrilities was issued : 
Milton was bound, to answer, and the Defensio Secmida 

^ See L’Ai. 13.^— 1.^4, note. It would have been more to 
tlje point to remind his readers that the imprisoned king must 
have spent a good many hours over La Calprenide’s Cassmidre. 

“ Peril aD.s this was the saddest part of the epi.sode. Milton 
‘ tells us in the Defensio Sccunda that his eyesight was injured by 
e.'iGessive study in boyliood : •* from the twelfth year of my age 
I scarce ever left my lessons and went to bed before midnight, 
'riiis wa.s the fir.st cause of my blindness.” Continual reading 
and writing must have increased the infirmity, and by 1650 the 
sight of the left eye had gone. He was warned that be must not 
use the other for book-work. Unfortunately this was just the 
time when the Commonwcallli stood most in need of hi.s services. 

If Milton had not written the first Defence he might liave 
retained'his partial vision. The choice lay between private good 
and public duly. He repeated in 1650 the sacrifice of 1639. 

“ In such a case I could not listen to the physician, not if 
Hisculapius himself had spoken from his .sanctuary; I could not 
but obey tliat inward monitor, I know not what, that spoke to 

me from heaven I concluded to employ tlie little remaining 

eyesight I was to enjoy in doing this, the greatest service to the 
coinmon weal it was in my power to render ’’.(.Sjcomf Defence). 
By the .Spring' of 1652 Milton was quite blind. He was then in : 
his forty-fourth year. The allusion’ in /’(ww/ire Lost, in. at — 
leaves it doulitful from what diseasb he. suffered, whether cataract 
or amaurosis. Throughout Samson Jgonisles there are frequent 
references to his affliction. 
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apiieared in 1654. Neitlier of the combatants gained 
anything by the dispute; while, the siibsecjiienl develop., 
uient (if the controversy in which Milton crushed the 
Ani.sterdam pa.stor and professor, Morns, goc:‘.s far to 
prove the contention of Mr Mark I’attiison, that it was an 
evil day wlien t)»e poet left his study at Horton to do 
battle for the Coimnonwcalth amid the vulgar brawls of 
the- market-place; 

‘■Not here, t) Apollo, 

Were leimits meet foi- lliee.” 

Forliiiialely this proetic interregiiiiin in Milton’.s life 
m- Kesh destined to last much longer. The 

nr/riw Restoration came, a bles.sing in disguise, 

/rmt piuit". '*1 ruin of Milton’s political 

•'ow" jjiirty and of his personal hopes, the absolute 
, overthrow of the cause for which he had 
fought for twenty years, left him free. The author of 
Lycidas could once more bicome a poetb 

Much has lieen written upon tliis second period, 
simuM •f’dO — tCCjo, and a word may be .said here. 

''''' parting of the ways confronted 

jmm jioKtknl Milton Oil his return from Italy. Did be 
choose aright? -Should he have coniinued 
upon the path of learned leisure? There are writers who 
Om reply to argue that Milton made a mistake- "A poet, 
thie ntu!tk'>t i]„.y should kec]! clear of political strife; 
tierce controversy can benefit no man ; who touches ihtch 
mu.st eitpecl to be, certainly will be, defiled ; Milton 
saciilircd twenty of the best years of his life, doing work 
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worth (loinsjf : another Ow//.r might liave been written, a 
loftier J-ycidits; that literature sliould be the poorer by 
the abfsence of these possible masterpiecesj that the 
second greate.st genius vvhicli England lias produced 
should in a way be the “inheritor of imfullilled renown.’’ 
is and must be a thing entirely and terribly doiilmablc. 
Tliis is the view of the purely literary critic. Mr Mark 
I’.'iltison writes very much to this effect. 

There remains tlie other side of the ciuestion. it may 
fairly be contended that had Milton elected ne r/AijiV,- 
in 1639 to live the scholar’s life apart from 
“the action of men,” PartuUxe L<fxl,a.% we have it, could 
never have Iteeu written'. Knowledge of life and Innnan 
nfiture, insight into the problems of meii’.s motives and 
enrotions, grasp of the broader issues of the innnan 
tragedy, all these were essential to the author of an epic 
poem ; they could only be obtained tlirough cdminerce 
with the world ; they would have remained Iieycmd the 
reach of a recluse. Dryden complained (hat Milton saw 
nature through the spectacles of books; we might have 
had to complain tliat he saw men through llie same, 
medium. Fortunately it is not so: and it is not so 
hecaiise at the age of tiventy-two he threw in his fortune.s 
with those of his country; like the diver in Schiller’s 
: ballad he took the plunge which was to cost him so clear. 
The mere man of letters will never move the world, 
/lischylus fought at Marathon : .Shakespeare was practical 
to the tips of his ling-ers; a better business man than 
Goethe there was not within a radius of a hundred miles 
of'Weimar. 

This aspect of the (|iiestion is emphasised by Milton 
himself. The man, he says, “who would not 
be frustrate of his hope to write well here- 
after in laudable things, ought himself to be a true poem, 
that iti, a composition and pattern of the best and honour- 

' This is equally true of ibwic/.’ 
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ablest things, nof^ presuming to sing high praises of 
heroic men or famous cities, uniess he have within himseij 
the experience and the practice of all that which is praise- 
worthy." Again, in estimating the qiialilications which 
the writer of an epic such as he contemplated should 
possess, he is careful to include “insight into all seemly 
and generous arts and affairsK" 

'I’ruth usually lies lialf-way between extremes ; perhaps 
^ , it does so here. No doubt, Milton did gain 

very greatly by breathing awhile the larger 
public life, even though that air was 
often tainted by impurities. No doubt, too, 
twenty years of unrest and controversy must have left 
their mark even on Milton. In one of the very few 
places^ where he “abides our question,” Shakespeare 
writes; 

‘•'O! for my sake do you with Fortune chide, 

The guilty goddess of my harmful deeds, 

That did not belter for my life provide, 

Than public means, which pulrlic manners breeds,: 
Thence comes it that my name receive.s a brand; 

And almost thence my nature is .sulxlu’d 
To what it works in, like the dyer’s hand.” 

Milton’s genius was subdued in this way. If we 
compare him, the Milton of the great epics and of Samson. 
Agonisfes, with Homer or Shakespeare — and none but 
the greatest can be his parallel — we find in him a certain 
want of humanity, a touch of narrowness. He lacks the 
large-hcartedncss, the genial, generous breadth of .Shake- 
speare ; the tolerant sympathy with his fellow men that 
even in Troilus and Cressida or Timon of Athens is 
there for those who have eyes wherewith to .see it. 
Milton reflects many of the less gracious aspects of 
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Piu'it.njii=ni, its intolerance, want of humour, one-sided 
imensity. He is stern and austere, and it seems natural 
to assume that this narrowness was to a great extent the 
price he paid for many years of ceaseless special pleading 
and dispute. The real misfortune of his life lay in the 
fact that lie fell on evil, angry day's when there was no 
place for moderate men. He had to be one of two 
things ; eitlier a controversialist or a student ; there 
u’tia no I'lu media. Probably he chose aright ; but we 
could wish that there had been no necessity to make 
the choice. 

The last part of Milton’s life, 1660—1674, passed 
quietly. At the age of fifty-two he w'as 
thrown tack upon poetry, and could at ifjsZ'lJuon 
length discharge his self-imposed obligation. 

The early poems he had never regarded as ' ' 

a fulfilment of the debt cine to his Creator ; even when 
the fire of political strife burned at its hottest Milton 
never lost sight of the purpose which bad been with 
him since his boyhood. The main difficulty lay in the 
selection of a suitable subject. He had 
weighed themes drawn from the Scriptures 
and others taken from the history of his own 
country. For a time he was evidently in- 
clined io cdtoose the Arthurian story*, the only cycle of 
events in British history or legend which seems to lend 
itself naturally to epic treatment. Had he done so we 
should have lost the Idylls of the King. The rough 
drafts of his projected schemes, now among the Milton 

* 'Hus project is not mentioned among the schemes enu- 
merated in the 'rrinily mss. But cf. ihe Epiiaphium Damanis, 
ide — 17S, and the poem Mansus, 80—84. See also Vomus, 
82(1 — 8.|,'2, Xycidas, ifio (note). , Among Milton’s prose works 
was a History of Britain, written for the most part about 1649, 
lull not [Minted till 1670. In it he used the ni.aterials collected 
for his abandoned epic on the story of King. Arthur. 
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MSS. rit 'I'llnitvML'ollcge', -slieu' that Madly iiinoty nine 
possible themes occupied his thoughts from time to time; 
but even us early ns 1641 the story of the tost Paradise 
liegaiv to assume prominence. Still, even when tin; subject 
was dctinitely chosen, the question of its trentmcnl— 

dramatic, or epic -remained. Milton contemidiited tlie. 

former. He even commenced worh upon a drama of 
which Satan's address to the sun in the fourth boi.jk o( 
Pnnhi/.sr Lusl- formed the e.sorilium. 't hese lnie.s were 
written atiout ih4.t. Milton recited them to his nephew 
l'hillip.s at the time of their coinposition. Possibly, had 
Milton not tieeii ilistracted and diverted from poetry by 
political and other interests, he might from ifi.p onwards 
have continued this drama, and thus produced a, drama- 
tic masterpiece akin to 6’nmsi<// A,^flnisfcs. As things fell 
out, the scheme was dropped, and never taken up again. 
When hi!' finally addressed himself to the coinposition of 
Paniiii'ie /or/ he had decided ni favour of the epic or 
narrative form.’ 

Following Auhrey ffiom Aubrey and Phillips most of 

/'.mirrVt.- ot”' information concerning Milton is dci ivcd) 
U'itlvi;,,,, ,vc m.iy assume that Milton began to write 
Ptirai/ht; Lo$t about 165S. Ho worked continuimsly at 
the epic for some five years. It was finished in 16133, tke 
year of his third’ marriage. Two more years, however, 



were spent in tlie necessary lerisntnj and lu 16O5 Mill 
placed tlie cninpleted poem in llie hands of his fric 
Thomas Elhvoodh , In 1667 Paradise Lost n,- fM 
rvas issued from the press^.. Milton received pvbhshed. 
Before his deutli he was paid a second inKtalnie 
/5. Six editions of the poem had been published by t 
close of the century. 

When fCllwood returned the M S. of Paradise Lost 
Milton he remarked: “Thou hast said much here 
Paradise Lost, hut what hast thou to say of 
l-’aradi-se found?'’ Possibly wc owe Paradise i;£, 
Pegained to these chance words; or the poem, 
forming as it docs a natural pendant to its 
predecessor, may have been included in Milton’s origir 
disign. In any case he iiuisl have commenced the scco 
epic about the year 1665. Samson Agonutes appears 
have been written a little later. The two pocitis m 
published together in 1671. 

In giving this bare summary of fact.s it has not he 

sriint,” the pathos of wliicli is heightened hy the fact that he I 

J Cf. the account given in Elhvood’s Autotmgraphy ; “al 
mine common discoiirsc.s had passed between us, lie called fc 
iiianirsciipt of liis ; which, lieiiig brought, he delivered to 1 
bidding mci tkilrc it home with me and read it at luy leisure, ai 
when t had .so done, lotnm it to him with my jiKlgment tin 
iipoii. When 1 came home, and had set myself to read it 
ftmnd it was that e.xcellent poem which he intituled Para, 


d'hc delay was due to e.xternal circumstance.s. Milton 1 
been forced by the Plague to leave London, settling for a thni 
(dial foul St Giles in Piucliinghamslure, where Ellwood had taJ 
a I'liltagc lor liiin. On Ids letnrn to Imiidoii, after “llie sichr 
wii.s over, and the city well cleansed,” the Great Fire tin 
everylhing iiilo disorder; and there was some little difiici 
over the licensing of the poem. For these reasons the publieat 
at /'armii.i,:,Losl s\i\B delayed till Ihc aiiliiinn of 166'} (Mnsson 
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our purpose to offer any criticism upon the poems, it 
would take too much space to show why Samson Agontsies 
is in subject-matter the poet’s threnody over tlte fallen 
form of Purimnism, and in style the most perfectly 
classical poem in English literature ; or again, why 
.some great writers (among them Coleridge and Words- 
worth) have pronounced Paradise Regained to be in 
point of artistic execution tlie most consummate of Milton’s 
works— a judgment which would have pleased the author 
himself since, according to Phillips, he could never endure 
to hear Paradise Regained “censured to be much inferior 
to Paradise Lost.” The latter speaks for itself in the 
rolling splendour of those harmonies which Tennyson 
has celebrated and alone in his time equalled. 

In 1673 Milton brought out a reprint of the 1645 
Chse ef edition of his Poems, adding most of the 

Miitoni h/i. sonnet.s‘ written in the interval. The last 
four years of his life were devoted to prose works of no 

, * The number of Milton’s sonnets is twenty-three (if we 
exclude the piece on “The New Forcers of Conscience”), five 
of which were written in Itnliun, probably during the time of his 
travels in Italy, 1638 — 9. Ten sonnets Were printed in the 
edition of id+.s, the last of them being that entitled (from the 
Cafniridge MS.) “ To the Lady Margaret Ley." The rftinaining 
thirteen were composed lietween 1645 and rtJjS. The conclud- 
ing sonnet, therefore (to the memory of Milton’s .second wife), 
immediately preceded his commencement of Paradise Lost. Four 
of these poems (xv. xvi. xvit, xxii.) could not, on account of 
their political tone, be included in the edition of td??,. They 
were first published by Edward Phillips at the end of his memoir 
of Milton, 1694. The sonnet on the “ Massacre in Piedmont” 
is usually considered the. finest of the collection, of which the 
late Rector of Lincoln College edited a ivell-known edition, 
1883, The .sonnet inscribed with a diamond on a window pane 
in the cottage at Chalfont where the poet stayed in i66jj is (in 
the judgment of a good critic) Miltonic, if not Milton’s (Garnett’s 
Life of Milton, p. 175). 
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priniciil.'if interest to us’. He continued to live in 
I.ondon. His thiid niarriaye had proved liappy, and 
he enjoyed something of the renown which was rightly 
his. Various well-known men used to visit him — notably 
Diyden'-*, who on one of his visits asked and received 
permission to dramatise Paradise Lost 

Milton died in 1674, November Sth. He was buried 
in ,St (iilcs’s Church, Cripplegate. When we 
think of him we have to think of a man who 
lived a life of very singular purity and devotion to duty ; 
who for what he conceived to be his country’s good 
sacrificed— -and no one can well estimate the sacrifice — 
during twenty years the aim that was nearest to his heart 
and best suited to his genius ; who, liowever, eventually 
I'ealised his desire of writing a great work in gloriam 
Dei. \ ■ 

‘ The treatise on Christian Doctrine i.s valuable as throwing 
mucli light on the theological views e.'cprc.ssed in the two epic 
poems ami 

“ The lines by Dryden which were printed beneaih tire 
portrait of Milton in Tonson’s folio edition of Paradise Lost 
published in 1GS8 are too familiar to need quotation ; but it is 
worth noting that the younger poet had in Milton’s lifetintc 
de.5cribed the great epic as "one of the most noble, and most 
sublime ^loenib which either this age or nation has produced” 
(prefatory ess.ay to 7'hc State of Inmeenie, 1674)- Further, 
tradition a.S5igned to Di-yden (a Roman Catholic and a Royalist) 
the remark, “this fellow (Milton) cuts us all out and the ancients 
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Comns was probabjy written in tlie spring of 1634, 
■| litre can be no doubt that its composition was due to 
Milton’s intimate friend Jlemy Lawes, the musician. 
Among Lawes’s pupils were the family of the .Ear! of 
Bridgewater, Son-in-law of the Countess of 
tvrieti-K, ttmi Derby, in wltose honour ylrca/Zes was written. 

In July 1631 the Earl of Bridgewater was 
made Lord-Lieutenant of the counties on the Welsh 
border and of North and South Wales-- a viceregal post 
similar to the Lord-Licutenancy of Ireland. For some 
reason the Earl’s formal entry on his duties was delayed 
till the, autumn of 1634. To celebrate the event great 
festivities were held at his ofifictal residence, Ludlow 
Castle. The first performance of Comus was part of 
these festivities. It took place on Michaelmas night, 
1634. Doubtless Lawes, as music-master to the Earl’s 
family, and as a practised writer of Masquc-mu.sic, had 
been asked to undertake the provision of an entertainment 
suitable to the occasion, and had applied to Milton for 
help. With the I’urican Milton of later years, who in 
Paradise Lost, IV. 764, decried “ mi.xed dance or wanton 
masque,” the petition would have fared ill. But at this time 
there could be nothing distasteful in it. Milton showed 
himself in IJAlle^ro friendly to the stage, admitting 
“masque and antiejne pageantry” among the legitimate 
delights that Mirth might offer. Further, there was the 
desire to do a service to his friend Lawes. Milton 
accepted the commission, and Comus was the outcome. 

Probably he wrote the piece early in 1634. 

“CoJiuS '^6 ready by the autumn ; and 

time would be required for the setting of the 
music, and for all the preparations incidental to the 
representation of an unusually long Ma.sqiie. The .spring 
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ihei'cfore of 1634 may be received with some confidence 
as tile date of the composition of Comus, 

Whether the play was successful at its representation 
we do not know. Many of Lawes’s friends evidently 
appreciated it. Some were present in the Hall at Ludlow 
Castle on that September evening ; others, perhaps, heard 
the songs afterwards snng by Lawes himself or his pupils. 
They realised that there was in England a poet of rare 
promise and exquisite performance. Copies of Comus 
were asked for; it became “much desiredC” At last, to 
save himselt the trouble of making these transcripts, 
Lawes published an edition of Comus, probably from the 
M.S. which had been used as the acting-version. Tliis, 
the first edition of Comus, was issued in ^ 

1637. The title-page describes the poem as eilUhnn/^^ . 
‘-‘A Masite presented at Ludlow Castle, 1634, 
on Michaclmasse Night, ficfore the Right Honourable, 
John, Earle of Bridgewater, Viscount Brackley, Lord 
President of Wales, and one of his Majestie’s most 
honourable Privy Counseil. 

' £heu quid vslui ntisero inihi! Jloribus Amtrum 

. Perditm — ’ ” 

It will be observed that Milton’s name is omitted. 
Tlie mowo, however (from Vergil, Eclogue, it. 58, 59),. 
shows that his consent to the publication had been 
obtained; “Alas! what have I been about in my folly! 
On my flowers I have let in the sirocco (i.e. the hot 
south-east wind), infatuate as 1 am.” The last words 
imply that M ilton had some doubt as to the expediency 
of printing the volume. Had Lawes issued the imprint 
against the wishes of Milton, the nrotto chosen would 
have been pointless. It reminds us of the reluctance to 
break his silence “before the mellowing year ” which he 
expressed at the beginning of Lycidas in that same yeai', 
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1637. That at least one competent and discei niiig critic 
was ready to welcome the new voice in English verse 
we may judge from Sir Henry Wotton’s complimentary 
letter to Miltonh 

Editions of Milton’s minor poems appeared in 1645 
and r673, Camus, of course, was printed in 
Minus of each. In neither, however, did he describe 

Cmms. poem by the name it has long borne. 

The title in the 1645 edition reads thus: ‘‘A Mask of 
the Same Author, Presented at Lndlow Castle, 163.). 
before the Earl of Bridgewater, then President of Wales ; 
Anno Dorn, 1645.” The title of the later edition is almost 
identical. A more definite designation being desirable, 
the Masque was named Comus after its chief chai'acter. 

The basis of the text of Comus is supplied by 
Th' rtxi three above-mentioned editions — that of 

' Lawes, 1637, and those of Milton, 1645 and 
1673, Milton’s original draft of the poem is among the 
MSS.® at Camhrldge ; and the Bridgewater manuscript, 
supposed to be the stage-copy from which the actors 
learned their parts, and believed to be in Lawes’s hand- 
writing, also survives. All the differences between these 
five authorities — on the whole, not inconsiderable differ- 
ences— we have not attempted to record. A careful 
comparison of them was given by Todd, ffind it is 
instructive to note the unerring instinct with which 
Milton, like Tennyson, always corrected his work for the 
better. Perhaps the last of the editions published during 
Milton’s life has the most weight. It gives us Connis, 
not as the Masque originally left Milton's hands. —for that 
we must turn to the Cambridge MS. — but in ilic finally 
revised form which he wished it to assume. There is a 
single passage where one is fain to believe that the 
Cambridge manuscript i§ right, and the printed copies 

> See IV 4. 

® f.s. the Milton M.SS. at Trinity College ; see p. xxii. 
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wrong. This is line 553. Milton’s blindness necessarily 
introduces a slight uncertainty as to the text of his poems 
published in the latter part of his life. 

Such, in brief, is the external history of Comm. 
Something must be said about the poem itself — the 
sources from which Milton drew, the undercurrent of 
idea that runs throughout, the dramatic value of the 
Mascpie, its ethical and literary qualities. 

In lines 43—45 the Attendant Spirit says : 

“ I will tell you now 

IMiat never yet w.as heard in talc or song, . 
i' l-oni old or modern bard, in hall or bower.” 

This claim to absolute originality must not be pressed. 
Milton was indebted in Comu.i, in some measure, to 
previous writer.s. \¥e shall best be able to estimate the 
debt ifvve split up the Masque into its chief component 
parts. 

There is (i) the main story : that of the sister lost 
in a wood, entrapped by a magician, and 
rescued by her brothers ; with the attendant i-lft ”' ‘ 
incidents. This Milton owed, it is almost Ceors^Puic 
certain, to the Old Wived Tale (1595) of ' 

George Peek, the Elizabethan poet (t 558 — 1 598). Warton 
summarised tiuis the points of contact between Comm 
and the* Old Wives’ Tale; “This curious piece (i.e. 
Peek’s play) exhibits, among other parallel incidents, two 
Brothers wandering in quest of their .Sister, whom an 
Enchanter had imprisoned. This magician had. learned 
his art from his mother Meroe, as Comus had been 
instructed by his mother Girce. The .Brothers call out 
the Lady’s name, and Echo replies'. The Enchanter 
had given her a potion which suspends the power of 
reason, and superinduces oblivion of herself. I’he 
Ci’oihers afterwards meet witk an Old Man, who is also 
skilled in magic; and by listening to his soothsayings, 
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they vecovei' their lost .Sister, But not till the Ench.inter’s 
wreath h.as been torn from his head, his sword wrested 
from his hand, a glass broken, and a light extinguished.” 

■VViirton’s abstract of the Old IVivid Talc somew'liat 
accentuates the resemblance. It does not strike us quite 
so forcibly when we read Peele’s work. Still the siniil.rrity 
is there, and Milton’s indebtedness to Peek is universally 
admitted. 

The popular tradition, still extant, as to the genesi,s of 
must also be mentioned. This was to 
ii,malttmntnt the effect that the young Lady Alice Egerton 
l>rothcrs, Viscount Brackley and 
Mr Thomas Kgerton, were actually overtaken 
by nightfall in Haywood Forest, near Ludlow : they were 
returning to the castle from a visit to their relatives, the 
Egertons, in Herefordshire, and the sister was separated 
I'rom her Irroihers. If this ever took place and news of it 
readied iVIdton's ears, then he simply dramatised the 
episode ; iliough part of his debt to Peek, viz. the intro- 
duction of the magid.an, would still remain. But it seems 
more probable that the legend, which cannot be traced 
further back than the last century, grew out of the Masque. 

(2) The chiefcharacter of the piece, Comus, introduces 
, another element in the story. Me is in all 
vaftnyq}' essentials the creation of Milton. Infdassical 
Greek Kaiws signifies ‘revel’ or ‘revelling- 
band.’ The word Kcofios was specially used 
of the band of revellers^ at, the vintage festivals held in 
honour of Dionysus the god of wine (=the Koman god 
Bacchus). Thence naturally arose the personificalion 
Comus, i.e. revelling or sensual pleasure regarded as a 

I The Gambridge MS of Comus has the stage-direct iun 
V intrant ffw/rdfoi'T-fs (‘theji enter in revelling fashion ’) at line 
f);j. And in tlie list of possible subjects of Milton’s great poem is 
the ayU-j 'y Coinazonlcs^ or The Benjaminites, or The Riotera," 
with reference-s toyai^er xU, .xxj xxi.. 
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kilul of deity; but this is a post-classical conception, 
known only to laiet mythology. Apparently this deity 
Cointis is first mentioned by the Greek writer Phihistratus 
the elder, who lived in the third century a.d. and ivvote 
a book on paintings, under the title “ Likenesses, Por- 
traits ” Philostratus describes a fresco in 

which Com us is represented as a youth ruddy witlitvinc, 
Intt the account is too slight to have been of much service 
to Milton, even if he was familiar with it. More definite 
is the picture drawn by Ben Jonson in the Masque of 
Pleasure Reconciled to Virtue (1619). Comus is a 
character in that Masque and described as 

“The founder of taste 

Por fresh meats, or porvdered, or pickle, or p.asle; 

Devourer of hoilcd, baked, roasted or soil ; 

An emptier of cups. ” 

Obviou.sly thi.s sordid power of dull, “lust-dieted" appetite 
has not very much in common ivith Milton’s blithe, 
caressing personification of pleasure, so fatal because 
outwardly so beautiful; though I do not doubt that 
Milton knew Ben Jonson’s Masque. 

There is also a certain Latin play w'hich may have 
given suggestions and which from its title r/ieLmiii 
deserves to be mentioned. It was called PJny, 

Comus. It was written by a Dutchman, 

Hendrik van tier Putten (better known under the name 
of Erycius Puteanus), sometime professor at Louvain. 
First printed in 1608, his Comus was reissued at Oxford 
in 1634, a remarkable coincidence. The Comus of 
Puteanus is a much subtler embodiment of sensuality 
than the cup-quaffing deity of Ben Jonson ; he ap^ 
proximates more to the graceful reveller and enticing 
magician of Milton, and I should be loath to acquit Milton 
of all indebtedness to Puteaflus. I think that he must 
have gone through the Latin piece, picking out from the 
worthless slag an occasional atom of genuine ore. 
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I'he extremely appropriate parentajje which is assigned 
to Comiis (46 — 58) was Milton’s own invention. It was 
partly suggested, no doubt, by the association of the word 
Kaip-os with Dionysus (Bacchus). Milton’s purpose in 
mailing Comiis the son of Circe and inheritor of her 
magic powers was to bring out the enticing aspect of 
sensual pleasure, which seeks to cast its beguiling spells 
upon men. 

(3) The third strand in the material out of which 

MiUm's use woven js the Circe-myth. In 

o/t/te legend describing the supernatural powers of Conius 
ojCirce. Milton transfers to the wizard the classical 
attributes of his mother Circe. Like Vergil and Ovid 
before him, he lays the Odyssey under large contribution : 
so had Spenser in his account of the enchantress Acrasia 
in The Faerie Qtteeue,u. 12, 55 et seg. Browne, too, had 
made the adventure of Odysseus and his crew at the island 
of Circe the theme of The Inner Temple Masque (1614). 
Probably each account — certainly Spenser’s — was known 
: to Milton, and may have e.'cercised an unconscious in- 
fluence upon him, e.g. in the turn of a phrase or addition 
of a descriptive detail. Going over the same ground as 
other writers with whom he is in any degree familiar, a 
poet can scarcely escape being influenced in some way, 
even though he is quite unaware of it. — 

(4) There remains the legend of the river-goddess 

Sabrina, whose intervention frees the im- 
prisoned lady and brings the Masque to 
Miiim's itl a happy close. The source of this legend, 
wliich had been handled by other poet.s, was 
the History oi Geoffrey of IVlomnouth’. In 
this important part of Comus the influenc;e of I'letcher’s 
J'aithful Shepherdess is unmistakeable. This beautiful 
pastoral was composed before 1625. It had been acted 
as a Court-drama, and representations were gi\'en in tlie 
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I.ondon theatres in 1633 and 1634. The motive of the 
play, is identical with that of Coinus, viz. the streng'th of 
purity; and in Fletcher’s heroine must be recognised an 
elder sister of Milton’s Sabrina. Speaking briefly we 
may say that the last two hundred lines of 
disenchantment scene — betray in the conception of tlie 
nymph Sabrina, in the incidents, and the lyric movement, 
the spell which Fletcher’s genius exercised on Milton. 
Milton chose the story of the. g'oddess who swayed the 
Severn stream in compliment to his audience. It suited 
the scene and the setting of his Masque.; and his treat- 
ment of the theme reflects, in no servile spirit of imitation, 
the graceful example of the poet with whom the name of 
Shakespeare himself is linked in more than one work. 

It is not doing Milton any real .service to ignore or 
deny his indebtedness to these various sources. Absolute, 
unqualified originality is practically impossible. Litena- 
lure is a series of echoes, and one of the tests of genius is 
to take inferior work and tune it to finer issue.s. Has 
the artist breathed fresh suggestion into things old? has 
he added things new ? If we can answer ‘yes ’ to each of 
these questions, his record is clear. We must indeed 
iilways try to get a clear idea wherein lies the greatness . 
of a work, what are the qualities that make it immortal. 
In Conius those qualities, surely, are the exquisite music, 
especially of the lyric portions, the rapt elevation of 
thought and tone, the distinction of stjde. These gifts are 
a poet’s own. He docs not obtain them from ‘ sources,’ 
search he never so carefully. And they constitute tlie 
‘originality’ that is es.sential. 

It is manifestly unfair to judge any work by tests 
which do not properly apply to it : we must .. comm " to 
not condemn a thing for not being what it Judgni as 
does not profess to be — a truism which “ '''^‘“4''“’- 
criticism often ignores. So it is beside the mark to say 
that Comus is “deficient as a drama.” It does not profess 
to be a “drama” in the sense that The Merchant of Venice 
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or ITantht is. It is a “Masque.”. Now. in a Masque \vc 
are not to look for the qualities which are indispensable 
to an ordinary drama, such as probability of story and 
logical development of dramatic motive, propriety of 
construction, studied and consistent character-drawing t, 
'I’lic.se things lie outside the province of the Masque- 
writer, whose fancy plays unfettered in a land where triitlt 
and realism seldom set foot. Consequently Comus should 
not be contrasted with works that belong to a different 
sphere of art. To estimate its merits aright we slidtiki 
study what Ben Jonson and Fletcher, the ablest of pro- 
fessional Masque-writers, have left us of a like description. 
We must accord Milton the licence which the composers 
of such pieces habitually claimed, and test Comus by llie 
elementary standard of dramatic propriety recognised in 
these entertainments, judged so, it has no cause to fear 
the objection that its story lacks probability or its con- 
struction violates rule. 

On the other hand, there is one objection to Comus 
Its moral- which wc caimot gainsay: as a Masque 
ising. designed for rcitresentation it is over- 

weighted with the moralising element. Magnificent in 
. itself and intensely interesting as a revelation of Milton’s 
character and of his relation towards the peculiar re- 
ligious and social conditions of his age, this lofty strain 
of moralising is out of place in a Masque. It fits neither 
the occasion nor the speakers You cannot but feel that 
Milton uses the long speeches, of the Lady and the Elder 
Brother to expound views which he holds especially 
sacred. All great art teaches, but the teaching is iniiirect. 
In Comus the didactic puipose is patent; nay, obtrudes. 
It hampers the movement of the piece, checks the natural 

^ In Comus the absence of names for all the characters except 
Comus should prepare us for the slightness of the characterisation. 

" Hence the significant omissions, made doubtless by Lawe.s, 
at the original performance. See notes on ip.s — aiS, 737 — 75 S- 
One passage, 779— 806, was an addition. 
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progress cif the story; and worse, it strikes a note alien to 
the genius of the fanciful Masque and all its festive 
associations. But this demerit is characteristic of the 
poet. Milton’s one defect, what more than aught el.se 
marks him .Shakespeare’s inferior, is lack of humour. 
A. sense of humour means a keen sense of the incon- 
gruous ; and a writer with half Milton’s genius but more 
of tliiu bcuse would have shunned the incongruous element 
which mars Co/niis as n Masque while increasing its 
power and beauty as a poem. It is, therefore, as a poem 
that the piece .should be regarded, and the long speeches 
•‘must be read as majestic soliloquies” (Macaulay). 

This didactic clement reveals Milton, and that at a 
point of special interest in his career. It 
teaches the doctrine nenrc.st to his heart, 
namely, sobriety of life. There was nothing 
for which Milton cared more than this. An 
atnio.sphere of rare purity breathes in his works. He 
■shows an e.vlraordinarily nice sense of whatsoever things 
are fair and of good report. There is in him a strong 
vein of asceticism, and he praises more than once the 
“cloistered virtue” of abstinence. As a youth he de- 
scribed thus, in a strain of classical allusion, the obli- 
gations of those who would touch the highest reaches 
of poetic art ; 

“But they, who dcMui-gods and heroes pcai.se, . 

And feats performed in Jove’s more youthful days, : 

. . Who now the counsels of high heaven explore, 

Now shade.s that echo the C'erberean roar, 

.Simply let these, like him of Samos, live, 

Let herbs to them a bloodless banejuet give; 

In beechen gtiblets let their Veeverage shine, 

Cool from the ciystal spring their sober wine. 

'riieir yonth should pass i»i. innoeence secure 

Pure as the priest, when robed in while he stands, 
.The fresh lustration ready in his hands. 
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Tims Linus lived, and thus, as jxiels write, 

Tircsias, wiser for bis loss of sight. 

Thus exiled Chalcas, thus the bard of Thnice, 
Melodious tamer of the savage race. 

Thus trained by teni[x-rance, Homer led of yore 
Jli.s chief of Ithaca from shore to shore. 

For these are sacred hards, and from above 
Drink large infusions from the mind of Jove’.” 

'riiat was hi.s youthful ideal ; his works and all th;it 
we know of his life show that it was his prtictice, I'ro- 
lessor JMasson well sums up the matter in tlte statement 
that “the sublime notion and high mystery” of a dis- 
ciplined life is '■'■the Miltonic idea.” Nowhere is it more 
comspicuotis than in this Masque. 

Under any circumstances the theme would have kindled 
Tiu: Puri- eloquence. But now in the year 

tuns umI the 1 634, when the people were slowly separating 
iimi im. ■ hostile camps, the truth was of more than 
personal import; it had become vitalised with a tragic 
national intensity. Each day the conflict between the 
gloom and ungraciousness of Puritanism and the pleasure- 
seeking carelessness of the Cavalier world grew keener, 
Extremes produce cxlremes: for one part of the nadon 
life meant pleasure; the other identified pleasure with 
sin. When Comus was written Milton stood tetween 
the two armies. His Puritanism was tempered by 
Renaissance culture. The life of ideal happiness as 
pictured in L’ Allegro is one into which enter all the 
influences of culture and nature that bring in their 
tram the joy in widest commonalty spread the cheer- 
fulness which should be synonymous with Life, and to 
which Arc should minister. And w’hen in 11 Penseroso 
Milton celebrates diviirest Melancholy, she is not tlie 
bitter power whom Dante, punished with tlte pain.s of 
Purgatory ; rather, she has something of the kiiidline.s.s 
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tliat Sliakespeare atlributes' to his goddess AcU'ersity, 
whose uses are sweet, and of whom it was happily said 
that she must be a fourth Grace,, less known than the 
classic Three, but still their sister. 

T'liese poems, J'Allegro, Jl Penserosn, and Comus, 
belong to the non-political period in Milton’s life, T]ic 
bare fact that he tvrote the last showed that he had not 
yet gone over to help the party whose unreasoning hatred 
of all amusement had flashed out in, Prynne’s Histrio- 
mastix'^ (*633). As Green says, “the historic interest of 
Comm Iie.s in its forming part of a protest made by the 
more cultured Puritans against the gloomier bigotry 
which persecution was fostering in the party at large.” 
i>n the other liand, the whole tone of Comtes was op- 
posed to the spirit of the Cavaliers. It sternly rebuked 
intemperance. The revel-god personified the worst ele- 
ments of Court-life. In his overthrow Milton alle- 
gorically foreshadowed the downfall of those who led 
that lile; just as in Lycidas, under the guise of pastoral 
symbolism, he predicted the ruin of the “ corrupted 
Clergie,” and at the end of his life lamented the crash of 
Puritanism through the mouth of Samson Agonistes. 
Two hundred and fifty years ago therefore Comus was 
terribly real as a warning against the danger upon tvhich 
the ship of national life was drifting. But the theme is 
true yesterday, to-day, and for ever; and the art with 
which it is enforced remains undimined, the wisdom 
unflrding. 

Johnson had fault to find with the songs 
in Comus. He con.siclcred them “ harsh ” 0/ 

and "not very musical.” This was the ‘ 
most curious feature of his strange, grudging criticism of 

1 Pryiine often refers to Masques, and always in terms of 
.sconi; e.g. on page 783 of the I/istriomaslix, “Stage-players, 
Mtimeries, Masques, and suck like heathenish practises,” 
1O33 ed. ' 
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Die A'liisqiie, since the superlative excellence of Milton’s 
lyrics has never been a matter of dispute. In them 
Milton .achieves a style of quintessential betinty, re- 
minding us with Wordsworth that poetry is primarily a 
matter of inspiration, and proving, like Gray, th.at it 
must also be a matter of art. Richness of imagery, 
epithets that (in Macaulay’s words) supply “a text fur a 
canto,” .single phrases that for their curious felicity arc, 
as Archbishop Trench said, “poems in miniature,” 
evanescent touches that recall to the classical reader the 
old and happy, far-off things of Athens and Rome — those 
qualities, that belong mainly to art, are held togetliev .and 
heightened by a perfect genuineness of eiitotion which is 
the outcome of sheer inspiration. Above all, Milton 
gives us what wc require most in lyric verse— true melody, 
and tho.se who are deaf to these sphere-born notes, who 
find the “numbers” of Cantus unplcasiug', must be left to 
their displeasure. 

Most of us will prefer Mr Saintsbury’s verdict: “It 
is impossible to single out passages, for the wliole is 
golden. The entering .address of Comus, the song ‘Sweet 
Echo,’ the descriptive speech of the Spirit, and the 
magnificent eulogy of Ihe ‘sun-clad power of chastity,’ 
would be the most be:iutiful things where all is be.autiful, 
if the unapproachable ‘Sabrina fair’ did not coins later, 
and were not sustained before and after, for nearly tivo 
hundred lines of pure nectar.” 

It was a happy inspiration which reserved the rhymed 
parts mainly for the close, where they form a kind of 
lyric cadensa on which the Masque closes. After bearing 
the heat and burden of the piece, after enforcing' with all 
the power of his eloquence and righteous enthusiasm the 
moral which Comns illustrates, Milton turned to his 
muse and bade her touch a lighter, festive noie. The 
philosophic strain was dropped : the poet of L’Allegro 
reasserted himself; and came to an end with 

Lawes's music ringing through the Hall. 
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The stage-histoiy of Cotnus is very slight. The 
vepreseirtation at LuUlow appears to be. the 
only one tliat took place in the seventeenth 
t;entui-y. It is interesting to note that part 
at least of the music written by Lavve.s for the original 
performance survives, viz. the five numbers, “ From the 
heavens,” “.Sweet Echo,” “ .Sabrina, fair,” “ B.ack .Shep- 
herds” and “Now' my task.” In the last century most of 
Milton’s minor poems were made to supply librcUi for 
contemporary musicians. Handel set L' Allegro and // 
Penxeroso (1740) to music, and afterwards (1743) made 
Samson Agoi/lsles the basis of his Oratorio. Comns, or 
rather an adaptation of it, fell to the skilful hands of 
Dr .Arne, the composer to whom we owe some of the best 
known settings of Shakespeare’s songs. The adaptation 
of the Masque was made by the Rev. John Dalton, 
afterwards Canon of Worcester. He altered it beyoiicl 
recognition, dividing it into three acts, rcdi.stributing the 
speeches, introducing fresh characters (among them 
Lycidas) and scenes, and interpolating songs of his own 
composition, The most curious change occurs in Act iir., 
which commences with twenty-si.\ lines (“But come, thou 
goddess,” line ii) taken from L' Allegro, the invocation 
to Mirth being followed by tltc appearance on the scene 
of Euph*osyne. 

This stage-version was produced at Diiiry Lane 
theatre in 1738, and was frequently acted and several 
times printed. On the title-page of the. first imprint (1738) 
are the \vords “never presented but on Michaelmas Day, 

*634-” . 

Geneste in his of the Stage mentions later 

stage-versions with Arne’s music, notably one for which 
Sir Henry Bishop wrote additional airs. Altogether 
Cotnus seems to have had some vogue on the stage in a 
quasi-opera tic form. The last notable rendering of the 
Masque was that produced by Macroady, who himself 
played the part of the magician. 
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LYCIDAS. 

Lycid/Jts was composed in Noveiiiber 1637, and pnb- 
lishecl some time in 163S. It is an In 
memoriam poem, and the circumstances 
wliich evoked it were as follows. 

On August the loth, 1637, a Fellow of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, Edward King, was lost at sea. 

Cin-mu- He had been slightly junior to Milton at the 
cmijioli'iioi!." University, but there had, no doubt, been 
some Intimacy, possibly some friendship, be- 
tween them. He seems to have been a scholar of great 
promise and much beloved; and when the news of his 
death was known at Cambridge in the ensuing Michaelmas 
term, his friends decided to publish a collection of eiegiac 
verses as an expression of the University’s regret at his 
early death, 

.Such collections were customary in the tytli century. 

When any event of significance occurred— ■ 
cof/Siins of toyal birth, or weddingro'" death 

— the scholars and wits of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge invoked the Muses in strains of 
congratulation or lament. Thus the death of lien Jonson 
(in 1637) was marked by the issue in this very year, 1638, 
of a volume of elegies; and there was a tradition in the 
last century tliat Milton’s own Epitaph on the Marchioness 
of Winchester was first printed in a Cambridge collection 
of elegiac poem-s on her death. 

That Edward King' ^hould have been honoured by 
the issue of one of these tributes, usually reserved for 
greater names, is a proof of the esteem in which he was 
held at Cambridge. 
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The memorial poems were published in 163S, in a 
volume divided into two sections. The first 
contains twent)'-three pieces of Greek and 
Latin verse. The English portion is corn- 
posed of tliirteen poems, Milton’s being the 
last. It is introduced with the simple title Lyddas, and 
signed with the initials “J. M.” This therefore is the 
first edition of the elegy. 

Besides the poems the volume includes a brief preface 
in Latin, setting forth the manner of King’s 
death. He had sailed from Chester for 
Ireland, where siiost of his relations were 
settled; he himself had been born at Boyle, county 
Roscommon, and his father had held office as Secretary 
for Ireland under Elizabeth and the two succeeding 
inonavchs. Not far from the British . coast the vessel 
struck on a rock, sprang a leak, and sank. The narrative 
says tliat while other passengers were trying to save their 
lives Edward King knelt on the deck, and was praying as 
the ship went down. Some of those on board must have 
escaped, else this fact would not have been known. It is 
curious. I think, that Milton should have made no allusion 
to an episode so affecting, and for the purposes of the 
poet so eftective. Other contributors to the volume 
mention it. Probably, however, Milton had not heard 
full details of the accident. He was living away from 
Cambridge-^-at Horton — and may hat'e received no more 
than a notice in general terms of King^s death, and an 
invitation to join his friends in lamenting the loss to the 
College and University. 

Eoi- students of Milton the text of Lycidas possesses 
unusual interest. We have the original MS. 
yireseiwed at Trinity ; the Cambridge edition 
of 1638 ; a copy of this edition ip the University Library, 
witli corrections iu Milton’s handwriting; and the 1645 
edition of Milton’s early poems. This last version, almost 
identical with the issue of 1673, represents the final 
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revision of Lycidas. It offers a good many differences of 
reading- from the MS. and the first (1638) edition. The 
changes illustrate what we have already noted in the 
case of Comtis, viz. Milton’s true instinct for improving 
his work. The same quality is very marked in Tennyson, 
the successive editions of -whose w'orks show numerous 
corrections for the better. 

Lycidas, it is scarcely necessary to say, represents the 
pastoral style^. No type of poetry is more artificial. 
With some readers the inherent artificiality of the type is 
a ground of depreciation of this elegy. They find in it a 
note of unreality, a falseness of tone. 

“LydiiasP writes Johnson, “ is not to be considered as 
the effusion of real passion ; for passion 
cidad^aK allusions and obscure 

cxprssdmo/ opinions. Passion plucks no berries from 
the myrtle and ivy, nor calls upon Arethuse 
and Mincius, nor tells of rough ‘ Satyrs ’ and 
‘ Fauns with cloven heel.’ Where there is leisure for 
fiction, there is little grief.” 

But pastoralism is only an imaginative medium of 
expression, and it is surely a hard saying that true feeling 
will not find imaginative vent. We must not apply 
rigidly the prosaic test of fact to works of fancy, and seek 
to bind down art to the literal presentment of ‘life. All 
feeling, when it exceeds the bounds of the barest, briefest 
self-expression, tends to metaphor and symbol. Grief 
finds relief in so doing. “She clothes herself in meta- 
phors, and, abstaining from the direct expression of 
poignant emotion, dwells on thoughts and images that 
have a beauty of their own for solace.” It seems to me 
therefore a fiillacy that the feeling of Lycidas must 
necessarily be unreal because the allegory in which it is 
prefigured had no actual, basis in experience. Pastoral 

' It will be more convenient to give a brief sketch of the 
history of pastoral poetry independently; see p. iSt. 
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elegy is one of the recognised vehicles of lament, and the 
poet who adopts it is bound by literary traditions to do 
those things which Johnson says that no mourner does in 
real life. Truth of art is not identical with truth of hict. 

Nevertheless, Johnson’s remark that Lye Mas hs not to 
be regarded as “the effusion of real passion” does serve 
to warn us from a wrong way of looking at the poem. 
The primary interest of the elegy is artistic, not emotional. 
It is a study in the p.astoral manner; “a highly-wrought 
piece of art,” as Shelley said of his own elegiac poem 
Adonais. 

Milton knew the Greek pastoral writers and their 
Latin imitator, A'^ergil, by heart. He knew, 
in particular, those poems — the first Idyl of 
Theocritus and the Lament for Eton by 
Moschus — which are models for all time of« pastoralism 
dedicated to the purposes of elegy. And he had doubt- 
less studied modern works, especially Italian, cast in 
the same vein. Here was an opportunity of weaving- 
this knowledge into an exquisite fabric of learning and 
literary suggestion and artistic pathos. The outcome 
was a poem singularly appropriate to the circumstances 
which evoked it. For what more fitting than that the 
lament of a University over a gifted student should take 
the fortfi of a work in which preeminently art and scholar- 
ship join hands? As to the kind or degree of personal 
feeling towards Edtvard King which Lyndas expresses, 
that will ever remain an open c[uestion. To me it seems 
that the feeling is no more than the sentiment of regret 
and pity which the premature death of a fellow-student 
and associate would naturally excite. 

There is, however, in Lycidas one subject on which 
Milton lets the reader know what he thought 
in entirely unambiguous language: namely, nlf’cimrch?^ 
the corruption, from his point of view, of the 
Anglican Church. No one can mistake the drift of lines 
I iS— 131, or the spirit that animates them. The passage 
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has been much censured, and from the standpoint of art 
seems indefensible. First, it is a digression, distracting 
attention from the main theme of the poem into a wholly 
different channel : the fact that Edward King had intended 
to take orders in the Church scnrcelyju.stilies t!ie insertion 
of a long invective against it. Under any circumstances, 
wliritever the style of the poem, an episode of this kind 
M'ould be objectionable. But here ;imid bucolic iinagery 
and pagan dramatis persona Christianity can have no 
place. It would be hard to conceive greater incongruity 
of effect, and the only defence that can be offered is, 
that this blending of Christian sentiment and associations 
with paganism had long been a tradition with pastoral 
writers. 

It is found in tlie Eclogues of the Carmelite Baptista 
.Spagnola (qommonly called Mantuan from the fact that 
he lived at Mantua), a now forgotten writer 

ChrhtiaiMy , . n ,.1 

intreiuced whose influence on pastoral verse was con- 
siderable, as the Glossc to The Shepheards 
Calender shows. It is found also in the 
Latin elegiac jioctry of Italian scholars of tlie i6th century 
with whom references to the contemporary Church and 
.State are freely interspersed among pictures of pastoral 
life painted in the manner of Theocritus and Vergil. 

Spenser, again, in tire fifth Eclogue of The Slapilieards 
Calender, twenty-nine lines of which are quoted by Milton 
in his prose-work the Animadversions, shadows forth 
under the slightest of disguises the ordinary contrast 
between Roman Catholicism and I’rotestantisra. And 
Phincas Fletcher in his Piscaiorie Eclogues, which are 
cast in .an essentially classicEil, pastoral style, attacks the 
‘‘corrupted clergy” in the character of fishermen neglectful 
of their duty. Milton therefore coukl .at least plead the 
privilege of custom*, and he took full advantage of it. 
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Personally I cannot help thinking that oiir dislike ol 
wliat we call incongniity in literature^ i.e. the inixtme ol 
inharmonious associations, is a comparatively late de- 
velopment of taste. Considerfor example the coinbination 
of Elizabethanistn and classical mythology or history in a 
play like Midsummer-Night's Dream or Julius Casar. 

We cannot assume that what Milton writes is meant 
to apply to the whole Church. He limits it 
to the corrupt elements, though a few years “ T/u gh>t 
later he seems to h.ave regarded the corruption ’’ 

as universal. Nor is it .a rea.sonable inference 
from hi.s description of St Peter that he then felt any 
sympathy with episcopacy, which he afterwards its-sailed 
so vcheiuently. Dramatic propriety required that the 
Apostle should be invested with all the circumstance and 
pomp of his office — the mitre and the fateful keys— since 
by heightening the dignity of those who mourned for 
Lycidas the poet paid honour to him. Religion and 
learning alike bent over his tomb, the one symbolised by 
the head of the Catholic Church, the other by the spokes- 
man of Edward King’s University. Truly, he was 
fortunate in his elegist. 

Once elsewhere in Lycidas the personal note inter- 
rupts the even monotone of elegy. It is The-u J-ei 
surely hot fanciful to detect in lines 64—69 dUmhltta^' 
a complaint that poetry had fallen on trifling 
titne-s when all the qualities which in Milton’s 
-i'icw were essential to the poet — sobriety of life, learning, 
earnestness of thought — counted for nothing in popular 
esteem. As we read this passage we remember the 
introduction to the .second book of Tlu Reason of Clntrch 
Government (than which Milton’s prose works contain 
nothing more valuable)* where he contrasts two types of 
poets. He shows us there oij the one hand “ die vulgar 
amourist” whose inspiration is “ the heat of youth, or the 
vapours of wine.” On the other hand, he describes the 
scholar and seer who gives, himself over to study and the 
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inastei’y of all arts and sciences that illuminate the mind, 
and “devout prayer to that eternal Spirit, who can enrich 
with all utterance and knowledge, and sends out his 
seraphim, with the hallowed fire of his altar, to touch 
and purify the lips of whom he pleases.” It is under this 
type that he directly classes himself ; and to the former 
that he indirectly assigns in Lycidas, 64 — 69, the Sucklings 
and Herricks and Cavalier song-writers. 

An IniroducUon to Lycidas cannot well omit mention, 
however brief, of those modern works which 
owe something to Milton’s elegy, viz. Shelley’s 
Adonais, written on the death of Keats, and 
Matthew Arnold’s Thyrsis, a lament for his poet-friend 
and O-xford contemporary, Arthur Hugh Clough. These 
later elegists drew inspiration from the same classical 
sources as the author of Lycidas, They too revive echoes 
of the Greek shepherd-music; and apart from such 
general similarities as we should expect wliere writers 
have chosen the same vehicle of expression (in this case 
the most stereotyped and conventional of nielliods), each 
has at least one point of contact with Milton. Thyrsis, 
like /jw/iw, presents an idealised picture of University- 
life, and perhaps for sincerity and true feeling begotten 
of love for the scenes described the advantage rests with 
the modern poet. In the Adonais Shelley’s invective 
against the enemies of Keats (the poet regarded them as ■ 
his own enemies too) recalls Milton’s onslaught on the 
Church : a subsidiary theme kindled the fire of personal 
feeling in both poems, and neither can be regarded 
merely as the consecration of friendship. Of the three 
elegies, Lycidas and Thyrsis have most affinity. Thyrsis 
follows the pastoral type much more closely than Adonais, 
and has more of that iatensely classical spirit which 
breathes throughout Milton^s poem. Moreovei', there is a 
closer parallel between the circumstances which severally 
produced Lycidas and Thyrsis. In each a scholar-poet 
was moved to lament a fellow-student with whom he had 



had ties of kindred pursuits ; whereas the iniimacy 
lietween Keats and Shelley had been slight, and what 
animated Shelley in writing the Adonais was primarily 
tlie feeling that he was fighting in this, as in his other 
works, the battle of fairness and freedom, and in another's 
wrongs avenging his own. Of Tennyson’s In Memo?'ia!n, 
which is sometimes compared with these elegies, we need 
not speak. It really stands apart. It is not a pastoral; 
and it has a philosophic scope far beyond that of any 
poem of lament. It is Tennyson’s verdict on the ten- 
dencies and peculiar difficulties of his age, and his chief 
contribution to our “criticism of life.” 
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metrical features of the.se poems. 

I’o those who desire more insight into the potitic An 
of Milton it may be helpful to note a few important points 
of metreh First as to the blank verse of 
Uaiik‘S-x"^ Comus. The typical blank verse is a line 
of ten syllables forming five feet in which 
the stresses or accents fall on the even syllables. These 
feet are commonly termed “ iambic^,” and the rhytlimof a 
line composed of iambic feet is a “rising” ihytlun. Here 
is a typical bhank verse from Comus (line 30) : 

“And All this tract that fronts the fAlUng .si'm.” 

Blank verse prior to Marlowe, the great Elizabethan 
dramatist whose work influenced Shake.speare, was 
modelled strictly on this type. Further, this early blank 
verse Wiis what is termed “ end-stopt ” ; that is to say, 
there was almost always some pause, however slight, in 
the sense, and consequently in the rhythm, at the dose 
of each line j while the couplet was normally the limit of 
the sense. As an example of “end-stopt” verse look at 
Comus, 73—77 : 

“ And they, so perfect is their misery, 

Not once perceive their foul disfigurement. 

But boast them-selves more comely than before', 

And all their friends and n-ntive home forget, 

To roll with pleasure in a sen.sual sty.” 

^ The authoritative work is Mr Bridges’s book Milton’s 
Prosody, on which I have drawn. 

'•* An iambus in Greek prosody is a foot of two syllaldes, 
short -I- long, thus “ -. Roughly speaking, stress or accent is tlie 
equivalent in English prosody for the “quantity” of classical 
prosody; i.e. a stressed syllable (') corresponds with the long 
syllable (-) of classical verse, and an unstressed S)’llable with the 
short (“). In “scanning” a passage it is better always to use the 
term “.stress” or “accent” than “long syllable,” and the symliol 
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If the whole poem were written in verse of this kind 
the effect, obviously, would be intolerably monotonous. 
Jllaiik t^erse before Marlowe ovim intolerably monotonous, 
and his great service to metre, carried further by Shake- 
speare, Wits to introduce variations into the existing type 
of the blank decasyllabic measure. In fact, analysis ol 
the blank verse of any writer really resolves itself into a 
study of his modifications of the purely “ iambic,’" “end- 
stopt" type, 

The four chief variations employed by muu-h's cMrf 
Milton* in Comm are these: muitioM. 

(i) I-l is use of the “overflow'" of the 
sense from one line to another; what the 
h'rench call enjiunbcnimt." 

Put siinply, thi.s only means that he m.ikes the sen.se 
md rhythm run on from one line to another, A large 
h'oportion of his bkink verse is “unstopt,” not “end-stopt." 
I’alce Comm, i — 4 ; 

“Before the .stari'y tlireshoM of Jove'.s court 
, . My martsioif is, where those immortal .shapes 
Of bright aerial .spirits live iii.sphered 
111 regions mild of calm and serene air." 

.n those lines there is no pause of sense and consequently 
lone of rhythm at the end of either of lines i — 3 : sense 
ind rhythm run on. 

Now “unstopt” verse escapes one of the dangers of 
olank verse ; the danger of being stiff and formal, and 
aampeving the sense, as in the early days of the metre, 
dirough arrangement in single lines or couplets. But it 
incurs anotlier danger: it may be loose and formless 
through want of clearly marked pauses, balance of the 
parts, and rhythmic cadences — the qualities which should 
compeinsate for the absence of rhyme. Blank verse there- 
fore of the “unstopt” type in which the paragraph is the 
unit, not the single line or couplet, needs an exquisite 
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senst; of sound, and of sound harmonised in a complex, 
elaborate scheme. And this sense was Milton’s great gift. 
Hence his bLmk verse unites the two qualities so difficult 
to reconcile, yet essential, namely freedom and form : tlie 
freedom which allows an easy, natural expression of the 
sense and a variety of rhythm that echoes all its shifting 
inflections; and the form which conies from consummate 
mastery of pause, btilance and cadence. Thus much as 
to the arrangement of his lines : now as to ilioir internal 

(2) The second great feature of his blank verse is 
"/'tfyt use of “cxtrametrical” syllables. Briefly, 

tneMcnt'' hc sometimes has eleven or even twelve 

Kyiinhits. syllables instead of ten in a line. The extra 

syllable may come {a) at the end of the line, (b) about the 
middle after some pause, or {c) in both places. Here are 
examples (21 1, 67, O17); 

(rt) “The virtuous mind, that ever walks attend(ecl).” 

(j>) “To quench the drouth of I’ho5(l)us); which as they taste.” 
(f) “As to make this reln(tion)? Care and litmost (shifts),” 

Far the commonest of these variations from the 
typic.al decasyllabic line is (a). It is a great feature of 
the verse of Comus and Samson Agonislcs. The pro- 
portion of such lines as (a) is said to be i in 9 in Comtts, 
1 in 6 in Samson Agonistes. In Paradise Lost, on the 
other hand, this kind of verse is rare. This is the one 
great difference between Milton’s early and late blank 
verse, and the reason for it is clear. The extra syllable 
at the end of the line tends to make the rhythm run on 
into the next line, and therefore gives a rapid movement 
suitable to the spoken verse of the stage. It characterises 
thus the dr.'imatic and lyrical pieces, whilst epic narrative 
like Paradise Lost demanSs a statelier, slower movement. 

This extrametrical syllable at the end of a line is 
commonly called the “double” or “feminine” ending. 
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Note tliat it is of two kinds — where the last syllable would 
naturally bear a stress or accent, and where it would not. 
Thus contrast 265 

“And she .shall be my queen. Hail, foreign) wdn(der)’' 
with 633 

“Bore a bright golden flon-er, but not in tins (soil).” 
Illustrations of (f>) are lines 302, 415, 599, 662, 842. 
The other variation (c) is also illustrated, I think, 
by line 407, 

(3) Another feature is “inversion of rliytliin,” i.e. the 
substitution of “falling” rhythm for “rising” 

by use of a trochee in place of an iambus, 
the.se feet being exact opposites. A troclice 
i.s admitted into any of the first four feet of a line. Com- 

(fl) “Strive to I keep up a frail and feverish being” (ti); 

(A) “Be well | stock’d with | as fair a herd as grazed” (15a); 
(f) “But to my. task. | Ndptune | be.ndes the sway" (iS); 

(li) " Benighted in these woods. | Ndw to | my charms ” (150). 

Observe that inversion generally gives some emphasis 
to tlie word. Much the commonest inversion is that of 
the first foot. Indeed, this use of an initial trochee is 
one Of the most characteristic points in Milton’s verse. 
Among many e.\ainples take lines 39 (“ threats the ”), 4G 
(“Bacchus”), 47 (“crush’d the”), 49 (“coasting”), with 
60, 79, So, 90, 147, 162, 163, 190 etc. In 145 there are 
two trochees (“break off, brdak off”) ; but 1 have not 
obsei'ved a similar instance. The trochee is a swift foot, 
and you will see that in several of the examples just given 
the sense refers to motion of some sort. 

(4) The last point is failure of stress in one foot. 
Instead of five stresses there are sometimes 

only four. Usually failure of stress occurs sir!sT''’‘'’ ^ 
with a preposition, and is commonest in the 
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first and fourth feet.' It gives,, by way of compensation, 
a peculiar heaviness, as of tvvo^ stressed syllables, to the 
following foot. Compare these instances : 

(a) “With the | rank va|pours of this sin-worn mould” (17); 
(i) “Ere morrow w.ake, j or tire [ lo\v-roo3l|ed lark” (317); 
(<■) “Stepped, as | they said, | to the | next thick|et-side” (185). 
Observe that the variations (2), (3) and (4) may be used 
in ccimbination, e.g. we find all three in line 49 

“ Coasting | the Tyr|rheue shore | as tlifi | winds list{ed),” 


and in 617 

“ As to I make this | rela(tion)? | Cure and | utmost (shifts}” ; , 

and (3) and (4) in line 185 (quoted just above). 

The lyrics of Comua are .simple in structiire, cast for 
the most part in the octosyllabic measure, in 
lyricsf '“rising” rltyihm, much used by Ben Jonson 
and easily set as musical recitative. They 
show that Milton exercised very freely tlic riglit of using im- 
perfect rhymes. As proof of tills Brofessor 
Masson aptly refers to the Jiicho Song. ■ I t lias 
fourteen lines, with four consecutive pairs of 
irregular rhyme ; and it is none the less wholly beautiful. 

Milton varies the eight-syllabled mea.sure (i) by an 
extra syllable at the end of the line, (2) by 
in "ti!" 'oitl- lines of only seven, syllables in “falling,” 
b'ochaic rliythm, witli an extra syllable, 
stressed, at the end, (3) by occasional deca- 
syllalfic rhymed couplets. 

For (i) compare 999 

“Where young .Adonis oft repo{se.s) 
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it important modilica* 


and for (2), which is by far the ir 
tion, cf. the following' lines : 

“The star j that bids ) the shep|berclTdlti 
Now the ) top of I heav’n doth [ hold ; 

And the | gilded j car of | day 
His gldw|ing i'ix|le doth [ allay,” 

Tor (3) see [15, 1 16, 129-132. 

Then, it must be remembered that in all 
of English poetry two things play a great . part, viz. 
“contraction” and “elision.” 

“Contractions” may be divided into (i) the abbrevia- 
tions of everyday speech, “such .as the 
perfect tenses and participles in (ttf, which 
Milton often writes 

and (2) those of poetical usage, such as the en 
the perfect participle, e.g. ‘fall’n,’ ‘chos’n,’ ‘ 

<’si='sf in the and person singular of 
..‘saw-’st,’ ‘g.av>st,’ 

By “elision” one means “slurring’' a letter 
so that it scarcely sounds at all, and inetriciilly 
does not count. The (i) ni.ain principle of 
elision is that an “open” vowel, i.e. a vowel preceding 
vowel, may be “ slurred.” The commonest instance 
with the definite article. Compare line ii 

“Amongst th(e) enthroned gods on sainted scats,” 

So with words like ‘mans(i)on,’ ‘aer(i)al,’ 'rcg(i)on,’ 

' ambros())al,’ ‘ irnper(i)aV ‘ var{i)ous,’ — all in the first 
30 lines of Conius. Also, (2) this principle of elision 
applies to an unstressed vowel preceding ?" or 
in words like ‘fevTish,’ ‘ ev’ry,’ ‘sev’ral,’ * 

‘grov’lling,’ ‘om’nous,’ ‘ count’nance,’ ‘ 

Comus^ S, 19, 2$, 39, 6r, 6S, 79. Many of the elisions 
roughly grouped under the headings (i) and (2) are such 
a.s we use in cominoti speech. 

Finally, some allowance must be made for 
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accentuation of some words^ in Elizabethan and modern 
English. 


There are two noticeable features in the metrical 
structure of Lycidas. The first is Milton’s 
MiiZi irregular length grouped in 

what Prof. Masson happily terms “ free 
musical paragraphs,” where the rhythm and cadence of 
the verses wait upon and echo the feelings of the .spea.lter. 
The source whence Milton borrowed this device was 
pointed out by Johnson. “Milton’s acquaintance,” he 
says, speaking of Lycidas, “ with the Italian writers may 
be discovered by a mi.xture of longer and shorter verses, 
according to the rules of Tuscan poetry.” Compare also 
Landor’s words: “No poetry so harmonious (i.e. as 
Lycidas) had ever been written in our language, but in 
the same free metre both Tasso and Guarini had c.ap" 
tivated the ear of Italy.” Many years later Milton 
employed the same artifice (“but O! the heavy change!”) 
in the choruses of Samson Agonistes, the preface to 
which discusses this irregular type of versification, and 
describes it as ‘ unfettered ’ {AJiolclymenon). It has one 
great merit (at lea.st in the hands of Milton) that the 
variations in the length of the metre may be made to 
reflect the changing passions which the subject inspires. 
Emotion seems to find its e.xact equivalent in verbal 
expression. 

The second feature is the use of occasion;d unrhymed 
lines. It seems to me improljable that it 
was Milton’s own device. I think that this 
also may have been derived from some 
Italian source, though none, I believe, has ever been 
pointed out. In answer to a question on this difficult 
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point a schoiar write.': to me.; “It is noticeable tb.it in 
evei y case Milton introduces a. )mi’ rhyme v/here the ear 
vouUl expect the rhyme, .and in two of the cases, Lshroud' 
(22) and ‘Jove’ (82), follows with a couplet which makes 
the ear for};ci that it is unsatisfied in the other respect. 
He manages the first instance of all (‘more’ in line 1) in 
the same way by the use of a third rhyme ‘crude.’ And 
certainly the effect is satisfactory; one feels that if he 
had rhymed to ‘ more ’ it would have stopped the pro- 
gression of the poem.” The writer adds ; “ I think some 
of the unrhymed lines are assonances, e.g. in the liist 
paragraph, ‘wind ’(13) with ‘rhyme’ (ii), and in the 2tid 
‘well’ (15) with ‘hill’ (23) and ‘rill’ (24), and below 
‘bring’ (96) with ‘winds’ (91). 

Assonance partially supplies the effect of rhyme. 
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'A MASQUE PRESENTED AT LUDLOW CASTLE, 
i<33u'’ 



DEDICATION’ OF THE ANONYMOUS EDITION OF 

1637- 


“ 7'o the Right honourable John, Lord Drackhy, son and 
htir-apparen! to the Earl of Bridgesuater etc." 

“Mv LoRri, 

This Toein, which received its first occasion of 
birth froin yourself and others of your noble family, and much 
honour from your own person in the performance, now returns 
again to make a final dedication of itself to you. Although 
not openly acknowledged by the Author, yet it is a legitimate 
offspring’, so lovely and so much desired that (he often copying 
of it hath tired my pen to give my .several friemls .stitisfaction, 
and brought me to a necessity of producing it to the pul’dic 
view, and now to offer it up, in all rightful devoluui, to those 
tiiir hopes and rare endowniciit.s of your inuch-promisiug yoiitli, 
which give a full assurance to all that know you of a future 
excellence. Live, .sweet Lord, to be the honour of your unme; 
and receive this as your own from the hands of him who hath 
by many favours been bing obliged to your most honoured 
Parents, and, as in this representation your atleiuI.Tint Thyrsis, 
so now in all real expression 
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''The Copy'' of a Letter wiCleti iy Sir Henry Wotton to the 
Author upon the following Poem." 

“From the College, this 13 of April, 1638, 
Sir, 

It was a special favour when you lately bestowed 
upon me here the first taste of 3'our acquaintance, though no 
longer than to make me know that I wanted more time to value 
it and to enjoy it rightly; and, in truth, if I then could have 
imagined your farther stay in these parts, which I understood 
afterwards by Mr H., I would have been bold, in our vulgar 
phrase, to mend my draught (for you left me with an extreme 
thirst), and to have begged your conversation again, jointly with 
your said learned friend, over a poor meal or two, that we 
might have banded together some good Authors of the ancient 
time ; among which I observed you to have been familiar. 

Since your going, you have charged me with new obliga- 
tions, both for a very kind letter from you dated the fitlt of this 
month, and for a dainty piece of entertainment whicli crime 
therewith. Wherein I sliould much commend the tragical part, 
if tile lyric.al did not ravish me with a certain Doric delicacy 
in your Songs and Odes, whcieunto I must pl.iinly cimhss to 
Imve seen yet notlring parallel in our language : /psa molliiies. 
But I must not omit to tell you that I now only owe you thanks 
for iiiiimaling unto me (how modestly soever) the tme artificer. 
For the work itself I had viewed some good while before with 
singular delight ; having received it from our common friend 
Mr R., in the very close of the late R.’s Poems, printed at 
Oxford : whereunto it was added (as I now suppose) that the 
acce.ssoiy might help out the principal, according to llie art of 
Stationer.s, and to leave the reader con la bocca ilolce. 

Now, Sir, concerning your travels; wherein I may challenge 
a little more privilege of discourse with you. I suppose you 
will not blanch Paris in your- way: therefore I have been bold 
to trouble you with a few lines to Mr M. B., whom you sliall 

^ Omitted in the reprint of 1673, this letter was given in the 
edition of 
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atteiKling the young Lord S. as his governor ; sr.d 
rely receive from him good directions for llie shajiing 
ihcr journey into Italy where he did reside, hy my 
le time for the King, after mine own recess from 

I think that your best line will be through the whole 
'ranee to Marseilles, and thence by sea to Genoa; 
passage into Tuscany is as diurnal as a Gravesend 
asten, as you do, to Florence or Siena, the rathci' to 
short story, from the interest you have given me in 

a I was tabled in the house of one Alberto Scipioni, 
lan cotvrlier in dangerous times; hiving been steward 
i di Tagliano, who with all his family were strangled, 
Illy man that escaped by foresight of the tempest, 
had often much chat of those affairs, into which lie 
re to look back from his native harbour ; and, at my 
award Koine {which had been the centre of his ex- 
had won his confidence enough to beg his advice 
It carry luy.self there without otihace of others or of 
:oiiscience. ‘Sipwr Mrrigo luio,’ says he, ‘i penskn 
vho sciolto will go safely over the wliole world.’ Of 
ihian oracle (for so I have found it) your judgment 
no commeiuiry ; and therefore. Sir, I will commit 
it, to the best of all securities, God’s de.ar. love, 

end, as much to command as any of longer dale, 
Henry Wotton.” 

Posisfi-ipl. 

. h.-ive expressly sent this my foothoy to prevent your 
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THE PERSONS. 

The Attendant Spirit, afterwards in the 
habit of Thyrsis. 

COMUS, with his Crew. 

The Lady. 

First Brother. 

Second Brother. 

Sabrina, the Nymph. 

The Chief Persons whicli pre.seiitod were: — 

Tlie Lord EracUloy; 

Mr Thonms Egerton, liis Brotiicrj 
The Lady Alice Egerton. 
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COMUS. 

7'he first Scene discovers a ivild nnood. 

The Attendant Spirit descends or enut 

IlEFORE the starry threshold of Jove's court 
My mansion is, where those immortal shapes 
Of bright aerial spirits live insphered 
In regions mild of calm and serene air, 

Abfjve the smoke and stir of this dim spot 
Which men call Earth, and with low-thonghtcd 
Confined and pestered in this pinfold here, 
Strive to keep up a frail and feverish being, 
Unmindful of the crown that Virtue gives, 

After this mortal change, to her true servants 
Amongst the enthroned gods on sainted seats. 
Vet some there be that by due steps aspire 
To lay their just hands on that golden key 
That opes the palace of eternity. 

To such my errand is; and, but for such, 

I would not soil these pure ambrosial weeds 
With the rank vapours of this sin-worn mould. 

But to my task. Neptune, besides the sway 
i.)f every salt Hood and each ebbing stream. 
Took in by lot, 'twixt high and nether Jove, 
Imperial rule of all the sea-girt isles , 

'j'hat, like to rich and various gems, inlay 
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The uiifuloined bosom of the deep ; 

Which he, to grace his tributary gods, 

By course commits to several government, 

And gives them leave to wear their sapphire crowns 
And wield their little tridents. But this Isle, 

The greatest and the best of all the main, 

He quarters to his blue-haired deities ; 

And all this tract that fronts the falling sun 30 

A noble Peer of mickle trust and power 
Has in his charge, with tempered awe to guide 
An old and haughty nation, proud in arras : 

Where his fair offspring, nursed in princely lore, 

Are coming to attend their father’s state. 

And new-intrusted sceptre ; but their way 
Lies through the perplexed paths of this drear wood, 
The nodding horror of whose shady brows 
Threats tlie forlorn and wandering passenger ; 

And here their tender age might suffer peril, 40 

But that by quick command from sovran Jove 
I was despatched for their defence and guard 1 
And listen why ; for I will tell you now 
What never yet tvas heard in tale or song. 

From old or modern bard, in hall or bower. 

Bacchus, that first from out the purple grape 
Crushed the sweet poison of misused wine, 

After the Tuscan mariners transformed, 

Coasting the Tyrrhene shore, as the winds listed, 

On Circe’s island fell. (Who knows not Circe, 50 
The daughter of the Sun, whose charmed cup 
Whoever tasted lost his upright shape, 

And downward fell into a grovelling stvine?) 

This nymph, that gazed upon his clustering locks, 

W'ith ivy berries wreathed, and his blithe yoiitli, 

Had by him, ere he parted thence, a son 
Much like his father, but his mother more, 
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Whom therefore she brought up, and Coiniis named : 
Who, ripe and frolic of his full-grown age, 

Roving the Celtic and Iberian fields, 6o 

At last betakes him to this ominous wood, 

And, in thick shelter of black shades imbowcreci, 
Kxcels his mother at her mighty art ; 

(Offering to every weary traveller 
His orient liquor in a crystal glass, 

To quench the drouth of Phoebus ; which as they taste 
(For most do taste through fond intemperate thirst), 
Soon as the potion works, their human countenance, 
The express resemblance of the gods, is changed 
Into some brutish form of wolf, or bear, 70 

Or ounce, or tiger, hog, or bearded goat. 

All other parts remaining as they were. 

And they, so perfect is their misery. 

Not once perceive their foul disfigurement, 

But boast themselves more comely than before, 

And all their friends and native home forget, 

'Po roll with pleasure in a sensual sly. 

I'herefore, when any favoured of high Jove 
Chances to pass through this adventurous glade, 

Swift as the sparkle of a glancing star So 

1 shoot from heaven, to give him safe convoy. 

As now 1 do. But first I must put off 
These my sky-robes spun out of Iris’ woof, 

And take the weeds and likeness of a swain 
That to the service of this house belongs, 

Who with his soft ffipe, and smooth-dittied song, 

Well knows to still the wild winds when they roar. 
And hush the waving woods ; nor of less faith, 

And in this office of his mountain watch 
I.ikeliest, and nearest to the present aid 90 

Of this occasion. But I hear the tread 
Of hateful steps ; I must be viewless now. 
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CoMUS enters^ utith a charming-rod in one hand, his 
glass in the other; with him a rout of monsters, 
headed like sundry sorts of wild beasts, but otherwise 
like men and women, their affarel glistering : they 
come in making a riotous and tmruly noise, with 
torches in their hands. 

Camus. Tlie star that bids the shepherd fold 
Now the top of heaven cloth hold; 

And the gilded car of day 
His glowing- axle doth allay 
In the steep Atlantic stream ; 

And the slope sun his upward beam 
Shoots against the dusky pole, 

Pacing toward the other goal loo 

Of his chamber in tlie east. 

Meanwhile, welcome joy and feast, 

Midnight shout and revelry, 

Tipsy dance and jollity. 

Braid your locks with rosy twine, 

Dropping odours, dropping wine. 

Rigour now is gone to bed ; 

And Advice with scrupulous head, 

Strict Age, and sour Severity, 

With their grave saws, in slumber lie. no 

We that are of purer fire 
Imitate the starry quire, 

Who, in their nightly watchful spheres. 

Lead in swift round the months and yeans. 

The sounds and seas, with all their finny drove. 

Now to the moon in wavering niorrice move ; 

And on the tawny sands and shelves 
Trip the pert faeries and the dapper elves. 

By dimpled brook and fountain-brim, 

The wood-nymphs, decked with daisies trim, 120 





Of power to cheat the eye with blear illusion, 

And give it false presentments, test the place 
And my quaint habits breed astonishment, 

And put the damsel to suspicious flight ; 

Which must not he, for that’s against my course ; 

I, under fair pretence of friendly ends, l6o 

And well-placed words of glozing courtesy, 

Baited with reasons not implausible, 

Wind me into the easy-hearted man, 

And hug him into snares. When once her eye 
Hath met the virtue of this magic dust, 

I shall appear some harmless villager, 

Whom thrift keeps up about his country gear. 

But here she comes; I fairly step aside, 

And hearken, if I may her business hear. 

The Lady enters. 

Lady. This way the noise was, if mine ear be true, 
My best guide now: methought it was the sound 17 1 
Of riot and ill-managed merriment, 

Such as the jocund flute or gamesome pipe 
Stirs up among the loose unlettered hinds. 

When, for their teeming flocks and granges full. 

In wanton dance they praise the bounteous Pan, 

And thank the gods amiss. I should be loth 

To meet the rudeness and swilled insolence 

Of such late wassailers ; yet, oh! where else 

Shall I inform my unacquainted feet iSo 

In the blind mazes of this tangled wood.? 

My brothers, when they saw me wearied out 
With this long way, resolving here to lodge 
Under the spreading favour of these pines, 

Stepped, as they said, to the next thicket-side 


As the kind hospitable woods provide. 

They left me then when the gray-hooded Even, 

Like fi sad votarist in palmer’s weed, 

Rose from the hindmost wheels of Phwbus’ wain. 190 
But where they are, and why they came not back, 

Is now the labour of my thoughts ; ’tis likeliest 
They liad engaged their wandering steps too far, 

And envious darkness, ere they could return. 

Had stole them from me ; else, O thievish Night, 

Why shoiildst thou, but for some felonious end, 

In thy dark lantern thus close up the stars 

That Nature liung iu heaven, and filled their lamps 

With everlasting oil, to give due light 

To the misled and lonely traveller.'* 200 

This is the place, as well as I m.ay guess, 

W’hence even now the tumult of loud mirth 
Was rife, and perfect in my liistening ear; 

Yet nought but single darkness do I find. 

What might tliis be? A thousand fantasies 
Begin to throng into my memory. 

Of calling shapes, and beckoning shadows dire, 

And airy tongues that syllable men’s names 
On sands and shores and desert wildernesses. 

These thoughts may startle well, but not astound 210 
The virtuous mind, that ever walks attended 
By a strong siding champion, Conscience. 

O, welcome, pure-eyed Faith, white-handed Hope, 
Thou hovering angel girt with golden wings, 

And thou unblemished form of Chastity! 

I see ye visibly, and now believe 

'I'hat He, the .Supreme Good, to whom all things ill 

Are but as slavish officers of vengeance, 

Would send a glistering guardian, if need were, 

To keep my life and honour unassailed — 220 

Was 1 deceived, or did a sable cloud 
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Turn forth her silver lining on the night? 

I did not err ; there does a sable cloud 
Turn forth her silver lining on the night, 

And casts a gleam over this tufted grove. 

I cannot hallo to my brothers, but 
Such noise as 1 can make to be heard farthest 
ril venture ; for my new-enlivened spirits 
Prompt me, and they perhaps are not fitr off. 

Sweet Echo, sweetest nymph, that liv’st unseen ,230 
Within thy airy shell 
By slow Meander’s mai'gent green. 

And In the violet-embroidered vale 
Where the love-lorn nightingale 
Nightly to thee her sad song mourneth well : 

Canst thou not tell me of a gentle pair 
That likest thy Narcissus are? 

O, if thou have 

Hid them in some flowery cave, 

Tell me but where, 240 

Sweet Queen of parley. Daughter of the sphere! 

So may’st thou be translated to the skies. 

And give resounding grace to all Heaven’s harmonies ! 

Cmniis. Can any mortal mixture of earth’s mould 
Breathe such divine endianting ravishment? 

Sure something holy lodges in that brea.st, 

And with tbe.se raptures moves the vofuil air 
To testify his hidden residence. 

How sweetly did they float upon the wings 
Of silence, through the empty-vaulted night, 250 

At every fall smoothing the raven down 
Of darkness till it smiled! I have oft heard 
My mother Circe with the Sirens three. 

Amidst the floweiy-kirtled N.aiades, 
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Culling' their potent herbs and baleful drugs j 
Who, as they sung, would take the piksoned soul, 

And lap it in Elysium : Scylla weptj 
And chid her barking waves: into attention. 

And fell Chavybdis murmured soft applause. 

Vet they in pleasing slumber lulled the sense, 260 
And in sweet madness robbed it of itself; 
but such a sacred and home-felt delight, 

Such sober certainty of waking bliss, 

I nev'cr heard till now. I’ll speak to her, 

And she shall be my cpieen — Hail, foreign wonder ! 
Whom certain these rough sh.atles did never breed, 
Unless the goddess that in rural shrine 
Uweli'st here with Pan or Sylvan, by blest song 
Forbidding every bleak unkindly fog 
Fo touch the prosperous growth of this tall wood. 270 

Lady. Nay, gentle shepherd, ill is lost that praise 
That is addressed to unattending ears : 

Not any boast of skill, but extreme slrift 
How to regain my severed company, 

Compelled me to aw.ake the courteous Echo 
To give me answer from her mossy couch. 

Comiis. What chance, good Lady, hath bereft you thus? 

Lady. Dim darkness, and this Icavy labyrinth. 

Comns. Could that divide you from near-ushering 
guides? 

Lady. They left me weary on a grassy turf. 2S0 

Camus, riy falsehood, or discourtesy, or why? 

Lady. To seek i’ the valley some cool friendly spring. 

Camus. And left your fair side all unguarded, Lady ? 

Lady. They were but twain, and pm-posed quick return, 

Camus. Perhaps forestalling night prevented them. 

Lady. How easy my misfortune is to hit ! 

Cmuus. Imports their loss, beside the present need ? 

Lady. No less than if I should my brothers lose. 


Comvsi Were they of manly prime, or youthful bloom ? 
Lady. As smooth as Hebe’s their unrazored lips. 200 
Comus. Two such I saw, what time the laboured ox 
In Ids loose traces from the furrow came, 

And tlie swinked hedger at his supper sat. 

I saiv them under a green mantling vine. 

That crawls along the side of yon small hill. 

Plucking ripe clusters from the tender shoots ; 

Their port was more than human, as they stood ; 

I took it for a faery vision 

Of some gay creatures of the element. 

That in the colours of the rainbow live, 300 

And play i’ the plighted clouds. I was awe-strook, 
And, as I passed, I worshipped ; if those you seek. 

It were a journey like the path to Heaven, 

To help you find them. 

Lady. Gentle villager. 

What readiest way would bring me to that place? 
Comus. Due west it rises from this shrubby point. 
Lady, To find out that, good shepherd, I suppose, 
In such a scant allowance of star-light. 

Would overtask the best land-pilot’s art, 

Without the sure guess of well-practised feet. 310 
Comus. 1 know each lane, and every alley green, 
Dingle, or bushy dell, of this wild wood. 

And every bosky bourn from side to side, 

My daily walks and ancient neiglibourliood ; 

And if your stray attendance be yet lodged. 

Or shroud within these limits, I shall know 
Ere morrow wake, or the low-foosted lark 
From her thatched pallet rouse : if otherwise, 

I can conduct you, Lady, to a low 
But loyal cottage, where you may be safe 320 

Till further quest. 

Lady. 


Shepherd, I take thy word, 
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And trust thy honest-offered courtesy, 

Which oft is sooner found in lowly sheds, 

With smoky rafters, than in tapestry halls 
And courts of princes, where it first was named, 

And yet is most pretended. In a place 
Less warranted than this, or less secure, 

1 cannot be, that I should fear to change it. 

Eye me, blest Providence, and square my trial 
To my proportioned strength ! Shepherd, lead on, 330 
\Exetmi. 

Enter the Two BROTHERS. 

Elder Brother. Unmuffle, ye faint Stars ; and thou, 
fair Moon, 

Thou wont’st to love the traveller’s benison. 

Stoop thy pale visage through an amber cloud, 

And disinherit Chaos, that reigns here 
In double night of darkness and of shades; 

Or, if your influence be quite dammed up 
With black usurping mists, some gentle taper, 

Though a rush-candle from the wicker hole 
Of some clay habitation, visit us 

With thy long levelled rule of streaming light, 340 
And thou shalt be our star of Arcady, 

Or Tyrian Cynosure. 

Second Brother. Or, if our eyes 
Be barred that happiness, might we but hear 
The folded flocks, penned in their wattled cotes, 

Or sound of pastoral reed with oaten stops. 

Or whistle from the lodge, or village cock 
Count the night-watches to his feathery dames, 

’Twould be some solace yet, some little cheering, 

In this close dungeon of innumerous boughs. 

But, Oh, that hapless virgin, our lost sister! 350 

Where may she wander now, whither betake her 
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From the chill dewj amongst rude burs and thistles ? 
J'erhaps some cold bank is her bolster now, 

Or ’gainst the rugged bark of some broad elm 
Leans her unpillowed head, fraught with sad fears. 
What if in wild amazement and affright, 

Or, while we speak, within the direful grasp 
Of savage hunger, or of savage heat ! 

Eld. lira. Peace, brother : be not over-e.'tqiiisite 
'I’o cast the fashion of uncertain evils ; 360 

For, grant they be so, while tliey rest unknown, 

What need a man forestall his dale of grief, 

And run to meet what he would most avoid? 

Or, if they be but false alarms of fear, 

How bitter is such self-delusion! 

I do not think my sister so to seek. 

Or so unprincipled in virtue’s book, 

And the sweet peace that goodness bosoms ever, 

As that the single want of light and noise 
(Not being in danger, as I trust she is not) 370 
Could stir the cou-stant mood of her calm thoughts, 
And put them into misbecoming plight. 

Virtue could see to do what Virtue would 
By her own radiant light, though sun and moon 
Were in the flat sea sunk. And Wisdom’s self 
Oft seeks to sweet retired solitude, 

Where, with her best nurse, Contemplation, 

.She plumes her feathers, and lets grow her wings, 

That in the various bustle of resort 

Were all to-ruffled, and sometimes impaired. 380 

He that has light within his own clear breast 

May sit i’ the centre, and enjoy bright day : 

But he th, at hides a dark soul, and foul thoughts, 
Benighted walks under the mid-day sun ; 

Himself is his own dungeon. 

Second Brother. 'Tis most true 
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That imising Meditation most aftects 
'Hie pensive secrecy of desert cell, 

Far from tlifs clieorful haunt of men aiid hefd.s, 

And sits as safe as in a senate-house ; 

For who would rob a hermit of his weeds, 390 

H is few books, or his beads, or maple dish, 

Or do his gray hairs any violence ? 

But Beauty, like the fair Hesperian tree 
Ladt'ii with blooming gold, had need the guard 
(Jf dragon-watch with unenchanted ej^e, 

'To save her blossoms, and defend her fruit, 

From the rash hand of bold Incontinence. 

You may as well spread out the unsunned hcap.s 
Of miser’s treasure by an outlaw’s den, 

And tell me it is safe, as bid me hope ' 400 

Danger will wink on Opportunity, 

And let a single helpless maiden pass 
Uninjured in .this wild surrounding waste. 

Of night or loneliness it recks me not ; 

I fear the dread events that dog them both, 

Lest some ill-greeting touch attempt the person 
Of bur unowned sister. 

Elder Brother. I do not, brothei^ 

Infer as if I thought my sister’s state 

Secure without all doubt or controversy j 

Yet, where an equal poise of hope and fear 410 

Does arbitrate the event, my nature is 

That I incline to hope rather than fear, 

And gladly banish squint suspicion. 

M.y sister is not so defenceless left 

As you imagine ; she has a hidden strength. 

Which you remember not. 

Second Brother. What hidden strength. 

Unless the strength of Heaven, if you mean thal.^ 

Eld. Bro. I mean that too, but yet a hidden strength, 
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Which, if Heaven gave it, may be termed her (3\vn. 
'Tis chastity, my brother, chastity ; 420 

She that has that is clad in complete steel, 

And, liJre a quivered nymph with arrows keen, 

May trace huge forests, and imhavboured heaths, 
Infamous hills, and sandy perilous wilds ; 

Where, through the sacred rays of chastity, 

No savage fierce, bandite, or nioimtaineer, 

Will dare to soil her virgin purity : 

Yea, there where very desolation dwells. 

By grots and caverns shagged with horrid shades, 

She may pass on with unblenched majesty, 430 

Bo it not done in pride, or in presumption. 

Some say no evil thing that walks by night, 

In fog or fire, by lake or moorish fen. 

Blue meagre hag, or stubborn unlaid ghost, 

That breaks his magic chains at curfew time, 

No goblin, or swart faery of the mine. 

Hath hurtful power o’er true virginity. 

Do yc believe me yet, or shall I call 
Antiquity from the old schools of Greece 
To testify the arms of chastity? 440 

Hence had the huntress Dian her dread bow, 

Fair silver-shafted queen for ever chaste, 

Wherewith she tamed the brinded lioness 
And spotted mountain-pard, but set at nought 
The frivolous bolt of Cupid; god.s and men 
Feared her stern frown, and she was queen 0’ the 
woods. 

What was that snaky-headed Gorgon shield 
That wise Minerva wore, unconquered virgin, 
Wherewith she freezed her foes to congealed stone, 

Rut rigid looks of chaste austerity, 450 

And noble grace that dashed brute violence 
With sudden adoration and blank awe? 
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So dear to Heaven is saintly chastity, 

That, when a soul is found sincerely so, 

A thousand liveried angels lackey her, 

Driving far off each thing of sin and guilt, 

And in clear dream and solemn vision 

Tell her of things that no gross ear can hear ; 

Till oft converse with heavenly habitants 

Begin to cast a beam on the outward shape, 460 

The unpolluted temple of the mind, 

And turns it by degrees to the soul’s essence, 

Till all be made immortal. But when lust. 

By unchaste looks, loose gestures, and fotil talk, 

But most by lewd and lavish act of sin. 

Lets in defilement to the inward parts, 

The soul grows clotted by contagion, 

Imbodies, and imbrules, till she quite lose 
The divine property of her first being. 

.Such are those thick and gloomy shadows damp 47 ° 
Oft seen in charnel-vaults and sepulchres, 

Lingering and sitting by a new-made grave. 

As loth to leave the body that it loved. 

And linked itself by carnal sensualty 
To a degenerate and degraded state. 

Secmul Brother. How charming is divine Philosophy ! 
Not harsh and crabbed, as dull fools suppose, 

But musical as is Apollo’s lute, 

And .a perpetual feast of ncctared sweets. 

Where no crude surfeit reigns. 

Elder Brother. List! list! I hear 4 So 

■Some far-off hallo break the silent air. 

Sec. Bro. Methoiight so too ; what should it be? 

Elder Brother. For certain, 

Fithcr some one, like us, night-foundered here, 

Or else some neighbour woodman, or, at worst, 

Some roving robber calling to his fellows. 
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Second Brother. Heaven keep my sister ! Again, again, 
and near ! 

Best draw, and stand upon our guard. 

Elder Brother. I’Jl hallo. 

If he be friendly, he comes well ; if not, 
iJefence is a good cause, and Heaven be for us ! 

Enter the Attendant Spirit, habited like a shepherd. 
That hallo 1 should know. What are you ? speak. 490 
Come not too near ; you fall on iron stakes else. 
Spirit. What voice is that? my young Lord? speak 
again. 

Sec. Bro. O brother, 'tis my father’s Shepherd, sure. 
Eld. Bro. Thyrsis ! whose artful strains have oft delayi d 
The huddling brook to hear his madrigal. 

And sweetened every musk-rose of the dide. 

How earnest thou here, good swain? hath any ram 
Slipped from the fold, or young kid lost his dam. 

Or straggling tvether the pent flock forsook? 

How couldsl thou find this dark sequestered nook? 500 
.Spirit. O my loved master’s heir, and hirs next joy, 
I came not here on such a trivial toy 
As a strayed ewe, or to pursue the stealth 
Of pilfering wolf j not all the fleecy wealth 
That doth enrich these downs is worth a thought 
'I'o this my errand, and the care it brouglit. 

Hut, Oh ! my virgin L.ady, where is she? 

How chance she is not in your company? 

Eider Brother. To tell thee sadly, Sliepherd, without 
blame 

Or our neglect, we lost her as we came. 510 

Spirit. Ay me unhappy! then my fears are true. 
Elder Brother. What fears, good Thyrsis? Prithee 
briefly shew. 

Spirit. I’ll tell ye; ’tis not vain or fabulous, 
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{Though BO esteemed by shallow ignorance) 

What the sage poets, taught by the heavenly Muse, 
Storied of old in high immortal verse 
Of dire Chimeras and cnchanied isles, 

And rifted rocks whose entrance leads to Hell ; 

For such there be, but unbelief is blind. 

Within the navel of this hideous wood, 521 

Immured in cypre.ss shades, a sorcerer dwells, 

Of Bacchus and of Circe born, great Comus, 

Deep skilled in all his mother's witcheries j 
And here to every thirsty wanderer 
By sly enticement gives his baneful cup. 

With many nuirniurs nii.\ecl, whose pleasing poison 
I’he visage quite transforms of him that drinks, 

Anri the inglorious likeness of a beast 
Fixes instead, uninoulding reason’s mintage 
Charactered in the face. This have I learnt 55r 
Tending my flocks hard by i’ the hilly crofts 
That brow this bottom glade ; wlience night by night 
He .and his monstrous rout are heard to howl 
Like stabled wolves, or tigers at their prey. 

Doing abhorred rites to Hecate 

In their obscured haunts of inmost bovvers. 

Yet Iiave they many baits and guileful spells , 

To inveigle and invite the unwary sense 
Of them that pass iinweeting by the way. 

This evening late, by then the chewing flocks 54t 
Had ta'en their su|)per on tlie savoury herb 
Of kuot-grass devv-besprent, and were in fold, 

I sat me down to watch upon a bank 
With ivy canopied, and interwove 
Witli flaunting honcysuckJe, and began. 

Wrapt in a pleasing fit of melancholy, 

To meditate my rural minstrelsy,' 

Till fancy had her fill; but ere. a close 
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The wonted roar was up amidst the woods, 
And filled the air with barbarous dissonance; 
At which I ceased, and listened them a while, 
Till an unusual stop of sudden silence 
Gave respite to the drowsy-flighted steeds 
That draw the litter of close-curtained Sleep. 
At List a soft and solemn-breathing sound 
Rose like a steam of rich distilled perfumes, 
And stole upon the air, that even Silence 
Was took ere she was ware, and wished she m 
Deny her nature, and be never more. 

Still to be so displaced. I was all ear, 

And took in strains that might create a soul 
Under the ribs of Death: but, Oh! ere long 
Too well I did perceive it was the voice 
Of my most honoured Lady, your dear sister. 
Amazed I stood, harrowed with grief and fear ; 
And ‘ 0 poor hapless nightingale,’ thought 1, 
‘How sweet thou sing’st, how near the deadly 
Then down the lawns I ran with headlong has 
Through paths and turnings often trod by day, 
Till, guided by mine ear, I found the place 
Where that damned wizard, hid in sly disguise 
(For so by certain signs ! knew), had met 
Already, ere my best speed could prevent, 

The aidless innocent lady, his wished prey ; 
Who gently asked if he had seen such two. 
Supposing him some neighbour villager. 

Longer 1 durst not stay, but soon 1 guessed 
Ye were the two she meant ; with that 1 sprui 
Into swift flight, till I had found you here ; 

But further know I not. 

Second Brother. O Night and Shades, 

How are ye joined with, hell in triple knot 
Against the unarmed weakness of one virgin, 
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Alone and helpless! Is this the confidence 
You gave me, brother ? 

£Mer Brother. Yes, and keep it still ; 

Lean on it safely ; not a period 

Shall be unsaid for me. Against the threats 

Of malice or of sorcery, or that power 

Which erring men call Chance, this I hold finii ; 

Virtue may be assailed, but never hurt, 

Surprised by unjust force, but not enthralled ; j'90 

Yea, even that which Mischief meant most harm 
Shall in the happy trial prove most glory. 

But evil on itself shall back recoil, 

And mix no more with goodness, when at last, 
Gathered like scum, and settled to itself, 

It shall be in eternal restless change 
Self-fed and self-consumed: if this fail, 

The pillared firmament is rottenness, ■ 

And earth’s base built on stubble. But come, let’s on! 
Against the opposing will and arm of Heaven 600 
May never this Just sword be lifted up; 

But, for that damned magician, let him be girt 
With all the griesly legions that troop 
Under the sooty flag of Acheron, 

Harpies and Hydras, or all the monstrous forms 
’Twixt Africa and Ind, I’ll find him out, 

And force him to return his purchase back. 

Or drag him by the curls to a foul death, 

Cursed as his life. 

Spirit. Alas ! good venturous youth, 

1 love thy courage yet, and bold emprise; 610 

But here thy sword can do thee little stead : 

Far other arms and other weapons must 

Bt; those that cjuell the might of hellish charms ; 

He with his bare wand can unthread thy joints, 

.And crumble nil thy sinews. 
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Elder Brother. Why, prithee, Shepherd, 

How durst thou then thyself approach so near 
As to make this relation ? 

Sprit. Care and utmost shifts 

How to secure the Lady from surprisal 
Brouttht to my inind a certain shepherd lad, 

Of small regard to sec to, yet well skilled 630 

In every virtuous plant and healing herb 

That spreads her verdant leaf to (lie morning ray : 

He loved me well, and oft would beg me sing ; 

Which when I did, he on the tender grass 
Would sit, and hearken even to ecstasy, 

And in recpiital ope his leathern scrip. 

And show me simples of a thousand names, 

Telling their strange and vigorous faculties. 

Amongst the rest a small unsightly root, 

But of divine effect, he culled me out ; 630 

The leaf was darkish, and had prickles on it, 

But in another country, as he said. 

Bore a bright golden ilow'cr, but not in this soil : 
Unknown, and like esteemed, and the dull swain 
Treads on it daily with his clouted shoon ; 

And yet more med’cinal is it than that Moly 
That Hermes once to wise Ulysses gave. 

He called it Haimony, .and gave it me. 

And bade me keep it as of sovran use 

’Gainst all ench.antment.s, mildew blast, or damp, 640 

Or ghastly Furies’ apparition. 

I pursed it up, but little reckoning made. 

Till now that this extremity compelled; 

But now I find it true; for by this means 
I knew the foul enchanter, though di.sguised, 

Entered the vei'y lime-twigs of his spells, 

And yet came off. If you have this about you 
(As I will give you when we go) you may 



Baldly assaiilt the necromancer’s hall; 

Whcre if he be, with dauntless hardihood 650 

And brandished blade rush on him : break his glass. 
And. shed the luscious liquor on the ground, 

But seize his wand; though he and his curst crew 
Fierce sign of battle make, and menace high, 

C.)r, iilce the sons r)f Vulcan, vomit smoke. 

Yet will they soon retire, if he but shrink. 

Ehi Thyrsis, lead on apace ; I’ll follow thee : 
And some good angel bear a shield before us! 

The Sane, ikanges io a .sttxfsiy pidaecy set out teiih oil 
manner of delkionsness : soft music, tables spread 
&ith all daiutm. CoMtJS app)car.i with Ms rabble, 
and 'J’HE L.mjy set in an enchanted chair; to avhom 
he offers M's flas.f, whieh she puts by, and goes about 
to rise. 

Contus; Nay, Lady, sit : if I but wave this wand, 
Your nerves arc all chained up in alab,'i.stcr, 660 
And you a statue, or as Daphne was. 

Root-bound, that (led Apollo. 

Lady. Fool, do not boast ; 

Thou can.st not touch the freedom of my mind 
AVith all thy charms, although this corporal rind 
Thou hast immanacled, while Heaven sees good. 
Comas. Why arc yon vexed, I..ady? wliy do you 
frown? 

Here, dwell no frowns, nor anger; from tlie.se gates 
Sorrow flies far. See, here he all the pleasures : 

That fancy can beget tm youthful thoughts, 

When tlie fresh blood grows lively, and returns 670 
Ilrisk as the April buds in primrose season. 

And first behold this cordial julep here. 
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With spirits of balm and fragrant syrups mixed. 

Not that Nepenthes which the wife of Thone 
In Egypt g.ave to Jove-boru Helena 
Is of such power to stir up joy as this, 

To life so friendly, or so cool to thirst. 

Why should you be so cruel to yourself. 

And to those dainty limbs, which Nature lent 6Ho 
for gentle usage and soft delicacy ? 

But you invert the covenants of her trust, 

■And harshly deal, like an ill borrower, 

With that which you received on other terms, 

Scorning the unexempt condition 
By which all mortal frailty must subsist, 

Refreshment after toil, ease after pain, 

That have been tired all clay without repast, 

And timely rest have wanted j but, fair virgin. 

This will restore all soon. 

Lady. ’Twill not, false traitor! 690 

’Twill not restore the truth apd honesty 
That thou hast banished from thy tongue with lies. 
Was this the cottage and the safe abode 
Thou told’st me of? What grim aspects are these, 
These ugly-headed monsters? Mercy guard me I 
Hence with thy brewed enchantments, foul deceiver 1 
Hast thou betrayed my credulous innocence 
With vizored falsehood and base forgery? 

And vvouldst thou seek again to trap me here 
With lickerish baits, fit to ensnare a brute ? 700 

Were it a draught for Juno when she bancjuets, 

I would not taste thy treasonous offer; none 
Ihit such as are good men can give good things; 

And that which is not good is not delicious 
To a well-governed and wise appetite. 

Comus. O foolishness of men! that lend their ears 
To those budge doctors of the Stoic fur, 
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And fetch their precepts from the Cynic tub, 

Praising the lean and sallow Abstinence! 

Wherefore did Nature pour her bounties forth 710 
With such a full and unwitlidrawing hand, 

Covering the earth with odours, fruits, and (locks. 
Thronging the seas with spawn innumerable, 

But all to please and sate the curious taste? 

And set to work millions of spinning worms, 

That in their green shops weave the smooth-haired silk, 
To deck her sons ; and, that no corner might 
Be vacant of her plenty, in her own loins 
She hutched the all-worshipped ore and precious gems, 
To store her children with. If all the world 720 
Should in a pet of temperance feed on pulse, 

Drink the clear stream, and nothing wear but frieze, 
The All-giver would be unthanked, would be unpraised, 
Not half his riches known, and yet despised; 

And we should serve him as a grudging master, 

As a penurious niggard of his wealth, 

And live like Nature’s bastards, not her sons. 

Who would be quite surcharged with her own weight. 
And strangled with her waste fertility ; 

The earth cumbered, and the winged air darked with 
, plumes, . 730 

The herds would over-multitude their lords ; 

The sea o’erfraught tvoiikl swell, and the unsought 
: diamonds 

Would so emblaze the forehead of the deep, 

And so bestud with stars, that they below 
Would grow inured to light, and come at last 
To gaze upon the sun with shameless brows. 

List, Lady; be not coy, and be not cozened 
With that same vaunted name, Virginity. 

Beauty is Nature’s coin; must not be hoarded, 

But must be current; and the good thereof 
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Consists in niutual and partaken bliss, 

Unsa^’oiiry in the enjoyment of itself: 

If yon let slip time, like a nejjlected. rose 
It withers on the stalk with languished head, 
lleauty is Nature’s brag, and must be shown 
In courts, at feasts, and high solemnities, 

Vv'liei'c most may wonder at the workmanship : 

It is for homely features to keep home, 

They had their name thence ; coarse complexions 
And cheeks of sorry grain will serve to ply 750 

The sampler, and to tease the huswife’s wool. 

What need a vermeil-tinctured lip for that. 
Love-darling eyes, or tresses like the morn? 

There was anotlier meaning in these gifts ; 

Think what, and be advised; you are but young yet. 

Lady. 1 had not thought to have unlocked my lip.s 
In this unhallowed air, but that this juggler 
Would think to charm my judgment, as mine eyes, 
Obtruding false rules piaiikcd in reason’s garb. 

1 hate when Vice can bolt her arguments 760 

And Virtue has no tongue to check her pride. 
Impostor 1 do not charge most innocent Nature, 

As if she would her children should be riotous 
With her abundance ; she, good catcress. 

Means her provision only to the good, 

That live according to her sober laws. 

And holy dictate of spare Temperance. 

If every just man that now pines with want 

Had but a moderate and beseeming shave 

tjf that wliich lewdly-pampered Luxury 770 

Now he:tp.s upon some few with vast excess, 

Nature’s full blessings would be well-dispensed 
In unsuperlluous even proportion. 

And she no whit encumbered with her store ; 

And then the Giver would be better thanked, 


His praise due paid : for swinish gluttony 

Ne’er looks to .Heaven amidst his gorgeous feast, 

iiut vvilli besotted base ingratitude 

Crams, and blasphemes his Feeder. Shall I go on.'’ 

Or have I said enow? To him that dares 780 

.'\nii his profane tongue with contemptuous words 
Against the sun-clad power of chastity, 

Fain would 1 something say; — yet to what end? 

Thou hast nor ear, nor soul, to apprehend 
The sublime notion and high mystery 
That must be uttered to unfold the sage 
And serious doctrine of Virginity ; 

And thou art worthy that thou shouldst not know 
More happiness than this thy present lot. 

Enjoy your dear wit, and gay rhetoric, 790 

That hath so well been taught her dazzling fence; 
Thou art not tit to hear thy.self convinced; 

Yet, should I try, the uncontrolled worth 
Of this pure cause would kindle my rapt .spirits 
To such a flame of sacred vehemence. 

That dumb things would be moved to sympathize, 

And the brute Earth would lend her nerves, and shake, 
Till all thy magic structures, reared so high, 

Were shattered into heaps o’er thy false head. 

Comus. She fables not. 1 feel that I do fear Son 
Her u’ords set off by some superior power ; 

And, though not mortal, yet a cold shuddering dew 
Dips me all o’er, us when the wrath of Jove 
Speak.'i tliunder and the dialn.s of Erebus 
To some of Saturn’s crew. I must dis.semble, 

And try her yet more strongly.— Come, no more ! 

Tliis is mere moral babble, and direct 
Against the canon laws of our foundation ; 

1 must not suffer this; yet kis. but tire lees 

And .settlings of a melancholy blood : 810 
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iSiit this will cui'e all straight; one sip of this 
Will bathe the tlrooping spirits in delight 
beyond the bliss of dreams. Be wise, and tast 

The Brothers rush in with swords drmmt, w. 
glass out of his hand, and break it agat 
gro und : his rout make sign of resistance, bn 
driven in. The Attendaht Spirit comes t 

Sfirif. What ! have you let the false enchante 
O ye mistook ; ye should have snatched his w 
And bound liim fast : without his rod reversed 
And backward mutters of dissevering power, 

We cannot free the Lady that sits here 
In stony fetters fixed and motionless. 

Yet stay : be not disturbed ; now 1 bethink in 
Some other means I have which may be used, 
Which once of Meliboaus old I learnt, 

The soothest shepherd that e’er piped on plain 

There is a gentle nymph not far from hence 
That with moist curb sways the smooth Severn si 
Sabrina is her name : a virgin pure ; 

Whilom she was the daughter of Locrine, 

That had the sceptre from his father Brute. 

She, guiltless damsel, flying the mad pursuit 
Of her enraged stepdame, Guendolen, 
Commended her fair innocence to the flood 
That stayed her flight with his cross-flowing c( 
The water-nymphs, that in the bottom played, 
Held up their pearled wrist, and took her in, 
Bearing her straight to aged Nereus’ hall ; 

Who, piteous of her woes, reared her lank hea 
And gave her to his daughters to imbathe 
In nectaved layers strewed with asphodil, 

And through the porch and inlet of each sens 
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I.)i'opt: in ambrosial oils, till she revived, 840 

And underwent a quick immortal change. 

Made goddess of the river. Still she retains 
Her maiden gentleness, and oft at eve 
Visits the herds along the twilight meadows, 

Helping all tivchin blasts, and ill-luck signs 
That the shrewd meddling elf delights to luakc. 

Which she with precious vialed liquors heals ; 

P'or which the shephc'rds at their festivals 
Carol her goodness loud in rustic lays, 

And throw sweet garland wreaths into her stream 850 
Of pansies, pinks, and gaudy daffodils. 

And, as thu old swain said, she can unlock 
Tile clasping charm, and thaw the lumibinL; spell, 

If she be right invoked in warbled song; 

I'or maidenhood she loves, -.mcl will he swift 
To aid a virgin, such as was her.self. 

In hard-besetting need : this v/ill 1 try, 

And add the power of some adjuring verse. 

Sabrina fair, 

Listen where thou art sitting 
Under the glassy, cool, translucent wave, 
in twisted braids of lilies knitting 
The loose train of thy amber-dropping hail 
Listen for dear honour’s sake. 

Goddess of the silver lake, 

Listen and appear to us, 

In name of great Occanus, 

By the earth-shaking Neptune’s mace, 

And Tethys’ grave majestic pace ; 

By hoary Nereus’ wrinkled look, 

And the Carpathian wizard’s hook ; 



By scaly Triton’s winding shell, 

And old soothsaying Glaiicns’ spell ; 

By Leucothea’s lovely hands, 

And her son that rules the strands ; 

By Thetis’ tinsel-slippered feet. 

And the songs of Sirens sweet ; 

By dead Parthenope’s dear torab. 

And fair Ligea’s golden comb, 880 

Wherewith she sits on diamond I'ocks 
Sleeking her soft alluring- locks ; 

By all the nymphs that nightly dance 
Upon thy streams with wily glance ; 

Rise, rise, and heave thy rosy head 
From tlty coral-paven bed, 

And bridle in thy headlong wave. 

Till thou our summons answered have. 

Listen and save 1 

Sabrina r/ses, titUndcd by IVaUr-jiymphs, and siiigs. 

By the rushy-fringed bank, S90 

Where grows the willow and the osier clank. 

My sliding chariot stays, 

Thick set witli agate, and the azurn sheen 
Of tiirkis blue, and emerald green, 

That in the channel strays : 

Whilst from off the waters fleet 
Thus I set my printless feet 
O’er the cowslip’s velvet head, 

'I'hat bends not as I tread. 

Gentle swain, at thy request 900 

bipirit. Goddess dear, 

We implore thy powerful hand 
To undo the charmed band 
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tiuc virgin here distressed, 

'l'iiro’,i;’h the force end through the wile 
Of unblessed enchanter vile. 

Sabrina. Shepherd, ’tis my office best 
To help ensnared chastity: 

Brightest Lady, look on me. 

Thus I sprinkle on thy breast 
Drops that from my fountain pure 
I have kept of precious cure ; 

Thrice upon thy fingers tip. 

Thrice upon thy rubied lip : 
hi ext tills marbled venomed seat. 

Smeared with gums of glutinous heat, 

.( touch with cha.ste palms moist and cold 
Now the .spell hath lost his hold; 

And I must haste ere morning hour 
To wait in .A.mphitrite’s bower 

SabriMa descends^ and thk Lady rises oiU of her scat. 

Spirit. Virgin, daughter of Locrine, 

Sprung of old Anebises’ line. 

May thy brimmed waves for this 
Their full tribute never miss 
Front a thousand petty rills, 

That tumble down the snowy lulls : 

Summer drouth or singed air 
Never scorch thy tresses fair, 

Nor wet October’s torrent flood . 930 

Thy molten crystal fill with mud ; 

May thy billows I'oll ashore 
The beryl and the golden ore ; 

May thy lofty head be crowned 
With many a tower and terrace round. 

And hero and there thy banks upon 
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With groves of myrrh and cinnamon. 

Come, Lady, while Heavcti lends ns graci.'; 

Let us fly this cursed place, 

Lest the sorcerer us entice 940 

With some other new device. 

Not a waste or needless sound 
'J’ill we come to holier ground ; 

1 shall be your faithful guide 
I hrough this gloomy covert wide ; 

And not iminy furlongs thence 
Is your Father’s residence. 

Where this night are met in state 
lilany a friend to gratulate 

His wished presence, and besitle 950 

All the swains that there abide 
With jigs and rural dance resort ; 

We shall catch them at their sport. 

And our sudden coming there 
Will double all their mirth and cheer. 

Come, let us haste ; the stars grow high. 

But Night sits monarch yet in the mid sky. 

T/tt’ Si'ctij c/ia»oi:s, presenting Ludlow Town and /he 
Presidenfs Castle : /hen come in Country Dancers y 
after them the Attendant .Spirit, with the two 
Brothers f(W THE Lady. 


Spririf. Back, shepherds, back ! 
play, 

Till ne.vt sun-shine holiday : 

Here be, without duck or nod. 

Other trippings to be trod 
Of lighter toes, and such court guise 
As Mercury did first devise 
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Willi Iho minciui.; Dryatlcs 
On the lawns and on the leas. 

Thh second Song presents them to their Father and 
Mother. 

Noble Lord, and Lady bright, 

I have brought ye new delight j 
Here behold so goodly grown 
Three fair branches of your oivn ; 

Heaven hath timely tried their yoiitli, 970 

Their faith, thoir patience, and their trulh. 

And sent them here through hard assay-s 
With a crown of deathless praise. 

To triumph in victorious dance 
O’er sensual folly and intemperance. 

The dances ended, the Spirit epiloguises. 

Spirit. To the ocean noss' I fly, 

And those happy climes that lie 
Wiiere day never shuts his eye, 

Up in the brotid liolds of the sky j 

There I suck the liquid air, 980 

All amidst the gardens fair 

Of Hesperus, and his daughters three 

"ihat sing about the golden tree. 

Along the crisped shades and bowers 
Hevels the spruce and jocund Spring ; 

The Graces and the rosy-bosonied I-lotirs 
Thither all their bounties bring; 

'i'here eterntil Summer dwells, 

And west winds with musky wing 

Aljout tire cedarn alleys fling 990 

N;ud and cassiti’s bahny smells. 
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Iris tiierc with liKinid bow 
Waters the odorous banks, that blow 
Flowers of more mingled hue 
Than her purfled scarf can shew ; 

And drenches with Elysian dew 
(List, mortals, if your ears he true) 

Beds of hyacinth and roses. 

Where young Adonis oft reposes. 

Waxing well of his deep wound 
In slumber soft, and on the ground 
Sadly sits the Assyrian queen : 

But far above in spangled sheen 
Celestial Cupid, her famed son advanced. 
Holds his dear Psyche sweet entranced, 
After her wandering labours long, 

Till free consent the gods among 
Make her his eternal bride. 

And from her fair unspotted side 
Two blissful twins are to be born. 

Youth and Joy; so Jove hath sworn. 

But now my task is smoothly clone : 

I can fly, or I can run. 

Quickly to the green earth’s end, 

Where the bowed welkin slow doth bend, 
And from thence can soar as soon 
To the corners of the moon. 

Mortals, that would follow me, 

Love Virtue ; she alone is free ; 

She can teach ye how to climb 
Higher than the sphery chime ; 

Or if Virtue feeble were, 

Heaven itself would stoop to her. 


LYCIDAS. 





'LYCIDAS. 


'■‘In tilts Monody the author bcuuvh a kantrd Friend, 
unfortunately dronvn'd in his passage from Chester on 
the Irish Seas, 1637/ and by vccasimi foretells the ruinc 
of our corrupted Clergie then in their height}' 

Yic’j’ once more, O ye laurels, and once more, 

Ye myrtles brown, with ivy never sere, 

I come to pluck your berries harsh ami crude, 

And with forced fingers rude 

Shatter your leaves before the mellowing year. 

Bitter constraint, and sad occasion dear. 

Compels nre to disturb your season due ; 

J'or Lycidas is dead, dead ere his prime, 

Young Lycidas, and hath not left his peer. 

Who would not sing: for Lycidas? he knew lo 

Himself to sing, and build the lofty rhyme. 

He must not float upon his watery bier 
Unwept, and welter to the parching wind. 

Without the meed of some melodious tear. 

Begin then, .Sisters of the sacred well, 

That from beneath the seat of Jove doth spring ; 
Begin, and someivhat loudly sweep the string, 
lienee with denial vain and coy excuse; 
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Witli lucky words favour my destined urn, 20 

And ns he passes turn, 

And bid fair pence be to my sable sliroud. 

For we were nursed upon the self-same hill, 

Fed the same flock, by fountain, shade and rill: 
Together both, ere the higdi lawns appeared 
Under the opening eyelids of the Morn, 

We drove a-fleld, and both together heard 
What time the gray-fly winds her sultry horn. 

Battening our flocks with the fresh dews of night. 

Oft till the star that rose at evening bright 30 

Toward heaven’s descent had sloped his westering wheel, 
Meanwhile the rural ditties were not mute. 

Tempered to the oaten flute ; 

Rough Satyrs danced, and Fauns with cloven heel 
From the glad sound would not be absent long, 

And old OaiiKetas loved to hear our song. 

Hut, O the heavy change, now thou art gone, 

Now thou art gone, and never must return ! 

Thee, Shepherd, thee the woods and desert caves. 

With wild tViyme and the gadding vine o’ergrown, 40 
And all their echoes mourn. 

The willows, and the hazel copses green, 

Shall now no more be seen 
F aiming their joyous leaves to thy soft lays. 

As killing as the canker to the ro.se, 

Or taint-worm to the weanling herds that graze, 

Or frost to flowers that their gay wardrobe wear, 

Whem fir.st the white-thorn blows : 

Such, l.ycidas, thy loss to shepherd's ear. 

Where were ye, Nymphs, when the remorseless deep 50 
Closed o’er the head of your loved I-ycidas ? 
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Nor ycl where Deva spreads her wizard stream. 

Ay me ! 1 fondly dream, 

Had ye been tliere — ^for what could that have done? 
What could the Muse herself that Orpheus bore, 

The Muse herself, for her enchanting son, 

Whom universal Nature did lament, oo 

When, by the rout that made the hideous roar, 

His gory visage down the stream was sent, 

Dowui the swift Hebrus to the Lesbian shore? 

Alas ! what boots it with imcessant care 
To tend the homely slighted shepherd’s trade, 

And strictly meditate the thankless Muse? 

Were it not better done, as others use, 

To sport with Amaryllis in the sh-ade, 

Or with the tangles of Neasra’s hair? 

Fame is the spur that the dear spirit doth raise 70 
(That last infirmity of noble mind) . 
fo scorn delights, and live laborious days; 

But the fair guerdon when we hope to find. 

And think to burst out into sudden blaze, 

Comes tire blind Fury with the abhorred shears, 

And slits the thin-spun life. “But not the praise,” 
l’hasbu.s replied, and touched my trembling cars : 
"Fame is no plant that grows on mortal .soil, 

Nor in the glistering foil 

Set off to the world, nor in broad rumour lies, 80 
But lives and spreads aloft by those pure eyes, 

And perfect wutness of all-judging Jove; 

As he pronounces lastly on each deed. 

Of .so much feme in Heaven e.xpect thy meed.” 

0 fountain Arethuse, and thou honoured flood, 
Smooth-sliding Mincius, ciowned with vocal reeds, 
That strain I heard was of a higher mood : 

But now my oat proceeds, 

And listens to the herald of the sea, 
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That came in Neptune’s plea: no 

He asked the waves, and asked the felon wintls, 
What hard mishap hath doomed this gentle swain? 
And questioned every gust of rugged wings 
Th.at blows from off each beaked promoiitoiy. 

'J'hcy knew not of his story ; 

And sage Hippotades their answer brings ; 

That not a blast was from his dungeon strayed, 

The air was calm, and on the level brine 
Sleek Panope vvith all her sisters iilayed. 

It was that fatal and perfidious bark, loo 

Built in the eclipse, and rigged with curses dark, 

'I'hat sunk so low that sacred head of thine. 

Next Citmus, reverend sire, went footing slow, 

His mantle hairy, and liis bonnet sedge, 

Inwrouglit with tigiives dim, and on the edge 
Like to that sanguine flower inscribed with woe, 

“Ahl who hath reft” (quoth he) “my dearest pledge?” 
Last came, and last did go, 

The Pilot of the Galilean Lake ; 

Two massy ke)'s he Ijore of metals twain ito 

(The golden opes, the iron shuts amain) ; 

He shook his mitred locks, and stern bespake : 

“How well could I have spared for thee, young swain, 
Enow of such as for their bellies’ sake 
Creep, and intrude, and climb into the fold! 

Of other care they little reckoning make 
Than how to scramble at tire shearers’ feast, 

And shove away the worthy bidden guest. 

Blind mouths ! that scarce themselves know how to hold 
A sheep-hook, or have learnt aught else the least [2o 
That to the faithful herdnian’.s art belongs ! 

What recks it them? What need they? They arc sped ; 
And when they list, their lean and flashy songs 
Grate oir their scrannel pipes of wretched straw ; 
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The hiin>'ry slieep look up, and are not fed, 

Blit swoln with wind, and the rank mist they draw 
Hot inwardly, and foul contagion spread; 

Besides what the grim wolf with privy paw 
Daily devours apace, and nothing said ; 

Jiut that two-handed engine at the door 
Stands ready to smite once, and smite no more.” 

Return, Alpheus, the dread voice is past 
That shrunk thy streams; return, Sicilian Miise, 
And cal! the vales, and bid them hither cast 
'I'heir bells, and flowrets. of a thousand hues. 

A'e valleys low, where the mild whisijcrs ii.sc 
Of shades, and wanton winds, .and gushing brooks, 
On whose fresh lap the sw'art star sparely looks, 
Throw hither all your quaint enamtiled eyes, . 

That on the green turf suck the honied showers, 
And purple all the ground with vernal lloivers. 
Bring the rathe primrose that forsaken dies, 

The tufted crow-toe, and pale jessamine, 

The white pink, and the pansy freaked with jet. 
The glowing- violet, 

;The musk rose, .and the well-attired woodbine, 

With cowslips wan that hang the pensive head, 

And every flower that sad embroidery wears ; 

Bid amiu'authus all his beauty shed, 

And clalTaclillics fill their cups with tears, i 

To strew the laureate hearse where Lycid lies. 

For so to interpose a little ease. 

Let our frail thoughts dally with false surmise ; 

Ay me ! wliilst thee the shores aud souncling seas 
Wash far away, where’er thy bone.s are hurled ; 
Whether beyond the stormy Hebrides, 

Where thou peilnaps, under ihe vvhelming tide, 
Visit’st the bottom of the monstrous world ; 
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Hleejj’st by the fable of Bellenis old, i6o 

Where the great Vision of the guarded mount 
Looks toward Namancos and liayona’s hold : 

Look homeward, Angel, now, and melt with ruth ; 

And, O ye dolphins, waft the hapless youth. 

Weep no more, woeful shepherds, weep no more, 
for Lycidas, your sorrow, is not dead, 

.Sunk though he be beneath the watery floor ; 

So sinks the day-star in the ocean bed, 

And yet anon repairs his drooping head, 

And tricks his beams, and with new-spatigled ore 170 
Flames in the forehead of the morning sky ; 

.So T.ycidas sunk low, but mounted high, 

Through the dear might of Him that, walked the wave.s, 
Where, other groves and other streams along'. 

With nectar pure his oozy locks he laves, 

And hears the unexpressive nuptial song, 

In the blest kingdoms meek of joy and love. 

There entertain him all the saints above, 

In solemn troops and sweet societies, 

That sing, and singing in their glory move, iSo 

And wipe the tears for ever from his eyes. 

Now, Lycidas, the shepherds weep no more j 
Henceforth thou art the Genius of the shore, 

In thy large recompense, and shall be good 
To all that W'ander in that perilous flood. 

Thus sang the uncouth swain to the oaks and rills, 
While the still Morn went out with sandals gray ; 

He touched the tender stops of vaiious quills. 

With eager thought warbling his I'loric lay ; 

And now the sun had stretched out ail the hills, 190 
And now was dropt into the western hay ; 

At last he. rose, and twitched his mantle Idue : 
'I'o-morrow to fresh woods, and pastures new. 
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LAWES’.S DliDIC.vnON OK THE FIRST RDl'J’tON 
OF COM US. 

Henry Lawos, 1595 — iGCn, sometiim; a “Oeiilloman of the 
Chapel Royal ” (i.e. one of the royal choir), and a luembor of the 
king’s “private music” (orchestra), was the cliief composer of his 
age, He was-specialiy noted as a composer of iiicideiit.al nmsicfor 
JIasqnes anti of songs. He conijiosecl in 1(13 3 part of the nnisic 
for Shirley’s great Masque Thi Triumfli of Peace, and all the 
music for Carew’s equally iainous Cn-htni Bj-ilrnrnicittn. He 
wrote the niiisic for Cotnits (and probably for A reac/es), acted the 
part of “the Attend.ant Spirit” when the piece was first per- 
formed qt Ludlow Castle in 1634, and was responsible for the 
pnlilication of the first edition in 1637. He seems to have Iteeli 
one of Milton’s earliest and most intimate frientls, thanks, no 
doubt, to their common love of music. 

Milton addresitetl the following Sonnet to him. 

“TO MR H. I.AWES ON HIS AlliS. 

Harry, who.se tuneful and well-measured song 
First taught our English music how to span 
Woirls with just nolc and accent, not to scan 
With Midas’ ears, committing short and long, 

Thy worth and skill exempts thee from the thrniig, 


Thou lionour’st vevse, and verse must lend her wing 
Til Iinnour thee, the priest of Phcebus' quire, 

That tunest their Imppiest lines in hymn or story. 

Dante shall give Fame le.ave to set thee higher 
Than his Casella, whom he wooed to sing, 

-Met in Ihe milder f;hii.de.s of Purgatory.” 

This Sonnet appeared as an iniroduclion to a volume of 
“Choice Psalmes, put into Musick for three Voiec.s : composed 
by Henry and William Lawes, Brothers, and Servants to his 
,\faje.stie; 1C4S.” The date of the composition of the .Sonnet 
was Feb. 1646, as we learn from the Camlrridge Mil. fts 
familiar tone shows that the intimacy between the poet and the 
musician had not been aOTected by political differences, though 
Lawes, like his brother (who fell fighting for the liing at Chester 
ill 1645), was an ardent Koyalist, and the volume of Psalnis to 
which Miltoir.s fioem was piefi.'ttd was dedicated to Charles. 
After 164S we do not hear of I. awes in coimeetion will) ililton, 
so that the force of circumstances may have driven them apart. 
It is significant that Lawes’s dedication of Comm, whicli wa.s 
reprinted in the 1643 edition of the poem, was omitted from the 
1673 edition ; thougli the omi.ssiou may have been due to another 

The first four lines of the Sonnet, which should be compared 
with CoiiMS, 86 — 88 and 49+ — 496, give a very precise and 
rnusicianly description of Lawes’s songs. lie was content to 
make his music subordinate to the words, preserving their 
rhythm and accent with fidelity ; so that the poetry, not the 
music (very often, a kind of recitative), was the cliief element. 
This quality explains ,hi.s great pop, ularity with the poets of the 
period, many of whom, e.g. Herrick, Cartwright, Waller, had 
songs sot to music by him. See Grove’s jDktioiiarji of Music. 

Lord Brackley. The second Earl of Bridgewater, born in 
1623; he succeeded his father in 1649, and died in 1686, 'Phis 
dedication was omitted (as we have said) from the edition of 
1673; Of*'- unnaturally, since the Earl and the pioet had taken 
opposite sides in the civil troubles. The former was arresteii in 
ifi.si on .suspicion of being a Royalist. Milton’s piolcmical tract 
Pro Papula Anglicans Defensio appeared in that year, and Todd 
says that the Earl of Bridgewater wrote on the title-page of Ids 
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copy J.iliei- ijftie, aiitlior fmra (Ucnrissimi” (i.e. ‘the hook well 
ije.-;ervc!a bumiiio aiirl the author hanging’). I'or ihereslhesecjns 
to iiave l)ceii a genial, learned jn.an, who patronUed literature and 
“(ieiightctl rmidi in his library.” See the National Diclianaiy 
of .BiivJrafhy. Of the juninger brother, Mr Thomas Egerton, 
-ivlm took part in the Masque, little is known. The sister, 
Latly .'Vhc.c, married Richard Vaughan, Earl of Carberry. 

SIR HENUV WOTTON’S LETTER. 

This letter is interesting as one of . the earliest exlanl 
(estinionie.s to Milton’s genius. That he valued it much and 
lliounht tliiit it would he a weighty recommendation of Conms 
is shown by his causing it to he prefixed to the 154., edition 
of the poem. And in the Seoond /kfenct he says: “On my 
deiiiuture for Italy, the cclehraled Ilemy Wutton gave mo a 
signal proof of his regard, in an elegant letter which he wrote, 
not only i'leathing the warmest friendshiji, hut amt.ainiug .some 
maxinrs of conduct which I found very useful in niy travels” 
(P. W. l. 5S5). 

Sir Henry Wntton, i;68 — 1651), was a man of some note in 
diplomacy and literature. He represented tire English Court at- 
Venice for some years; and afterwards (tfijs) became Provost 
of Eton,: and took orders in the Church, lie was a friend of 
Isaac Walton, who wrote his life. Wottoii's chief work wa.s 
piiiiiished posthumously in 1C51, under a title which explains it.s 
iniscellnncmis contents : ‘'Rdijnm Woltmiiana; ; or, a Collection 
of Lives, Letters, Poems, with Characters of sundry Persoiwges, 
and other incomparable Pieces of Language and Art: By the 
curioii-s Pencil of the ever-meuiorahle Sir Henry Wotton, Kiit., 
lute Provost of Eaton College, 1G51.’’ 

At lea.st one of his jjoems (“You meaner he.iiities of the 
night”) is familiar to lovers of Jacobean r'crse; and his dafniition 
of an am!:«ssador .as “an honest man sent to lie abro.ad for the 
good of his country” is still fresh. Tcik: iqHvooqm had move 
point then than now, because “to lie” was technically used of 
an ambassador’s r-esidence abroad (Hannah). Wotton seems to 
have had a turn for aphorism. His favourite motto.,-engraved 
on his tombstone — was dhfutmtdi frurilus eccksiamm scabies 
(‘an Itching for discussion is the mania of churches’). Sir 
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niriry Woltou adminibly roprescnts the type ol cvimiier, wit 
and bcholar. A syuipathutic account of his carcet by Ur A. VV. 
Want has heeii puhlishcil recently. 

2. the first taste. Milton had retired to his father’s house 
at Horton in ifije. Horton being so close to Eton, it is curious 
that Sir Henry had not previously met his neighbour. 

6. Air //. Coininonly identified, and no doubt lightly, 
with the Broad Church divine John Hales, who was tor .some 
years a Fellow of Eton and Canon of Windsor. His learning 
won for him the title ‘’the ever-meniotable.” There are iiUiisioiis 
to him 111 Wotton’s KdujitUe. 

lo. banded, discussed. 

ifi. narh, i.e. Thcocrilean. Cf. Lyc. 189, “With e.iger 
llioHght warbling his Doric lay." Wolton sliow.s his critical 
faculty in singling out the lyric portions of Comiis for special 
commendation. Contrast Johiuson’s criticism. 

23. Air li. This “common friend” was probably John 
Rouse, of Oriel College, sometime (1020— Hotiley’s 
Uibratian. Milton had been incoiporatcd M.A. at 0 .i<forcl in 
1C35, according to the common practice, and on one oi his 
visits to the University must have found his way lo the Bodleian 
Library. Some years latei (1647) the poet addie.sscd Rouse 
ill an elaborate Latin ode, celebialing the hlis.sfiil silence and 
treasures of the great Library. 

in the very close. Sir Henry Wotton means that a copy 1 
of Lawes’s edition of Comiis was inserled at the end of a 
volume of poems by “the late R": probably the Cambridge 
poet Thomas Randolph, who died in 1634 and whose poems 
were published by his brother in 163S, the year in which 
.Sir Henry wrote the letter. Randolph was one of the alilest of 
the followers (intellectual “sons,” as they called themselves) of 
Ben Joiison, and w'lote several aituusing plays. He was con- 
temporary with Milton at Cambridge. 

26. con la bocca dolce, i.e. with a pleasant taste in the moiitli. 
Cf. Frencii bonne Imiche. 

27, 28. Sir Henry modestly implies that he has more right 
to .speak as an autlioiity on travel th.in on literature. 

29. blanch, omit, pass by. If we used the verb at all we 
■should . treat it as intransitive, inserting frout. 

Paris. Milton arrived there in April or May, 163S. He 
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SI 

reaching Ftciience till 


August. 

,^c). AJr M. VS. Identilieil with Michael BranthwaiVc. 
Sir Henry Wotton mentions him in the Kdiqum as "hereto- 
fore his Majesties Agent in Venice, a gentleman of approved 
coiilidcnce and sincerity,” p. 5,(.6. This was in 1626. Afrerwards 
Brauthwaite became diplomatic agent at Paris. 

Pags 6, live i. Lord S., i.e. Lord Scudamore, son of the 
English ambassador, Viscount Scudamore, who showed Milton 
much courtesy in Pan’s; as we le.arn from his Seami Defaice. of 
tho Peopk of Enghind. (This was one of Milton’s political 
lre.atisKs. written in Latin to justify the English Civil War, and 
more especially the execution of Charles I., in the eyes of 
Kurofte. Milton’s first pamphlet on the subject had elicited violent 
at taclrs tipon himself, his life and character ; in his reply he gave 
a sketch of his career. The Second Defence therefore ha.s very 
great .autobiographical interest.) 

iwrfnw; we .should say ‘tutor.’ 

7. Marseilles. ..to Genoa. 'I'lic route tlmt .Addison took; see 
his Tmmk. But Milton entered Italy byway of Nice, coasted 
thence to Genoa, and went on to Moreiico, the favourite resting- 
place of English travellers, where lie .spent some nronlhs. 

8, 9. a Gravesend barge. Cf. Hasled’s llistmy of Kent, 
vol. I. p. 450: “King Richard II. grunted to the Ailint mA 
Convent of St Mary Graces, that the inlialiitants of Gravesend 
and Milton should have the sole privilege of canying pas.sengers 
by water from hence to London, on condition tliat, they should 
provide boats for that purpose, and cany all passengers either ut 
■id. per head with their bundle, or let the hire of the whole boat 
.It 4.r. This charter was confirmed several times afterwards by 
.succeeding king.s, and under proper regulation by tire legislature 
they still (1778) enjoy the privilege.” 

12. At Siena. This was in the autumn of 1592. “I am 
here,” Sir Henry writes to Lord Zouch from Siena, Oct, 25, 
1592, “ by the means of certain Persons (to whom I was recorn- 
triended) gotten into the tiouse of Scipione Alberti, an ancient 
Courtier of tire Popes, and a Gentlein.an of this Town, at whose 
Table I live.” In a letter dated August 22, 1593, lie mention.s 
his Siena host again, and also refers to the Duke of 1 ‘agliano-— 
a reference which I. cannot explain. 
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coluitcnancc loose” (literally ‘open’), as George Herbe] t venders 
the sayin" in his collection of proverbs entitled Jaciila I’m- 
dentnm (‘Shafts of the Wise’). 

In spite of the maxim Milton gave free expression to his 
strong Protest.ant views, offending the English Jesiiit.s and 
otheix at Rome. See Mark I’attison’s Life of IMiUon, pp. 3;)^- 

'Tj. Delphian oraelo, i.e. maxim which might have licen 
uttered by the oracle of Apollo at IJclphi. 

35. mlcrlain yon ivHh home-noveiiies, i.e. write news of 
events in England. No further corrcspoiKlonce between Sir 
Henry Wotton and Milton is extant. 

COM US. 

G. = Glossary. 

The performeime. This took place on Michaelmas niglit, i<i34, 
in the gicat Hall of Ludlow Castle, aftcrw.ards, says Professor 
Masson, called ‘ Conms Ilall.’ At the end of the room a stage 
was erected, concealed from the audience by a curtain or screen 
until the [aece began. The Earl and Countess of Bridgewater 
occupied the Throne of State, the audience filling the rc.st of 
the hall. When everything was ready tlie scene, ropre.senting 
a wood, was tlisc!o.sed. 

The Persons. The Masque contains six characters. We 
Itnciw how four of the parts were filled, viz. that the Lady was 
represented by the young. Lady Alice Egerton, d.anghter of the 
Earl of Bridgewater; the two Brother.s by her brothcis Lord 
Brackley and Mr Thomas Egerton; and the Attendant .Spirit 
by Lawes. It is likely that all four perl'ormctr, took part 
in the representation of An'mies, while it is known tliat 
Lord Brackley and his brother were among the Ma3qner.s in 
Carew’s Calum Britan nicum acted in the jirevioiiB February. 
Probably therefore Connis \\3.d the advantage of tolerably com- 
petent amateur acting.. For .Sabrina and Comu.s, no doulit. 
some relatives or friends of the Bridgewater family appeared. 

presented, i.e. represented the charaetens. Cf. The 'I'cmpest, 
IV. iCy, “when I presented Ceres”; and Tennyson’s Princas,\., 


“ Ivemeivibeiing how wo three presented Maiii, 

Or Nymph, f>r Goddess, at Irish tide of feast. 

In masque or pageant at my father’s court.” 

The first Scene. The stage-directions throughout Gowm- are 
extremely simple. Usually Masque-writens — e.specially Ben 
JoiBoii, Campion, and Shirley— -insert very full details as to 
tlie arrangement of tire scenes, the dresses of the dramatis 
■I'crsoitic. the music, and ao forth. 

lii.uvzk'rSi reveals; see G. 

The A'lTENDaN-f Sweit dt-.-ymeh. I’rolialdy the scenery in 
tile background rcpro.sontetl a hill; down this the .Spirit comes, 
and at the actual veprcsenlalion of Comns his anaval was 
herakled by music. This we know from (he Hridrcwatcr /1/..9. 
(the stage-copy in accordance with which the pnece was per- 
lormed), where the attendant Geniiis enters with a song. Tlie 
song' consisted of lines 976 — loii. 

To detach the passage from its context and make it a Bpeech . 
of arrival instead of departure only one slight change was 
necessaiy, via. “from the heavens” in line 976 for “la," No 
i.loubt, Lawos made the change, and we may assmne that tlie 
details of the performance of Coimis were arranged liy him, not 
Aliltou. By introducing music the alteration gave the piece a 
more effective opening . from the .stage point of view, but from 
the literary was objectionable. For having explained in the 
.song that he came from- heaven, it was superfluous for the Spirit 
to add that his mansion lay before the threshold of Jove’s palace. 
Also, spoken as an Epilogue, the verses had a point which they 
here lose! they were meant to emphasize the moral of Comtis. 

1—9, 'I'hi.s introductory speech serves , as a prologue, of 
the type which Euripides employed .so inuoli as a, way of 
ex];)l.ahiing the purport of a play before any action took , 
qilace. In the third draft of the .scheme of Taraili.se Lost, 
which he originally intended to treat in the form of .a tragedy, , 
Milton gave the outline of a prologue similar to the pre.5eiit : 

” Moses apiAoylfti, recounting how he assumed his true body ; 
that It comipts not” etc. Then followed a sketch of the drama, 
rlivuled into five actSi The paper referred to i.s among the 
Milton WSS. at Trinity College; tax Introduction, p. xxii. 

3. llwss. Milton often, uses the demonstrative,, like .l,nt. 



3- spirits, i.e. spiritual beings like himself, and the souls of 
tlKi“juSl”(l3). 

inspkcred, dwelling in their alloUed sphere. ‘ Spheie’ is a wonl 
which he always uses with some reference to the Ptolemaic idea 
of the ten spheres or regions of space encircling the Earth, the 
supposed centre of the Universe. Cf, II Penseroso, Sa, Sc), 

“ unspherc 

The spirit of Plato,” 

i.e, call it down from the sphere which it inhabit.s. .So .Shelley 
in the Adeimis (XLVi.) represents the soul of Keats ascending 
upw.ard and !)eing welcomed by his brother-poets ; 

‘“Thou art become as one of us,’ they cry; 

‘ It was for thee yon kingless sphere has long 
Swung blind in an unascended majesty. 

Silent alone .amid a Pleaven of song,’” 

4 — It. What Milton has in mind is the classical conception 
of ‘‘ the gods who live at etise ” {Par. Lost, IT. 868) in Olympus, 
the he.aven of Greek mythology. 

“ Not by winds is it shaken, nor ever wet with rain, nor 
doth the snow come, nigh thereto, but most clear air is spread 
about it cloudless, and the white liglit floats over it. Therein 
the blessed gods are glad for all their clays,” I-Iomer, Odyssey, 
VI. 43— -ifi (Bulchcr and Lang’s version). Cf. Tenny.son's 
CEnone (which is full of Homeric spirit and allusion) : 

"gods, who have attain’d . 

Rest in a happy place and quiet seats 
Above the thunder, with undying liliss. " 

serene ; scan serene, and see note on 273. 

3. smohe emd stir; an echo perhaps of Horace’s famous line 
fmmtm et opes strepitumpiie Pomes (‘ the reek and riches and 
din of Rome’), Odes, III. 29. 12. Note horv “smoke” is 
aritilhetie In “ serene ” (used in the strict sen.se of Lut. sercuns, 
liriglit, cloudless), nnd “stir” to “calm.” 

carrying on the picture in “-smoke.” 

f). low-thoughted care, i.e. anxiety, about tlie material 
inlcrc.sts of life. Pope horrow-od the phrase; cf. liloisa to 
Abelard, 297, 298 : 

“O Grace serene! O Virtue heavenly fair I 
Divine oblivion of low-thoughted care!” 

7. i.e. penned up and .shackled, like animals in a pound. 
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Clrziy in the of Foesy (ill. i) speaks of llie Muse 

giving Shakespeare at his birth the “ golden Iceys ’’ of Comedy 
and Tragedy: 

“Thine loo these golden keys, immortal Boy I 
This can unlock the gates of Joy j 
Of Horror that, and thrilling Fears, 

Or ope the sacred source of sympathetic Tears.” 

And Tenny.son speaks of the humble-born genius who rise.s to 
high place in the State, “And lives to clutch the golden key.s” of 
office and power (In Mevim-iam-, LXIV.). It is iustructive to note 
how great imagiiuations give a fresh turn to tlie familiar, putting 
it in a now light, adding neiv associations. 

15. Imi for stuit, except on their account, to benefit them, 
rfi. amironal, heavenly, such as the gods have ; iiee Ci. 
•mrnis, raiment ; see G. . 

1 7. The line is commonly explained ' the noisome exlnala- 
tions of this sin-cornipted e.avth.’ But moul/i has the gener.al 
sense 'substance, m.aterial’ in Milton (cf. 344), and I think that 
it is intended here — implying ' ilesh,’ the Spirit having a.ssuiaed 
a mortal form. Cf. Par. Post, ix. 485, where Adam is de.scrihed 
as" Heroic bnilt, though of terrestrial mould," which is ex- 
idained by “formed of earth” (149), “this man of clay” 
(,76). 

18— -21. For the division of empire cf. Ilml, xv. 190 ct .scip 
wliere I’o.seidon {the Greek god of the sea = I.atin Neptunus) 
■says: “Three brethren are we, and son.s of Kroiios, whom Rhea 
bare, Zeus and myself, and Hades, is the third, the riilev of tiie 
folk in the under-world, And in three lots .are all things 
divided, and each drew a domain of his own, and to me fell 
the hoary .sea, to be my habitation for ever, when we .shook the 
lot.s i and Hades drew the murky darkness, and Zeus tlie wide 
heaven, in clear air and clouds, but the earth and the high 
Olympus are yet common ya sA-—" The Iliad, Done into JInglish 
/’me by Lang, Leaf and Myers. : 

ig. every ...each, A favourite variation with Milton; cf.:jn 
and /.yc. 93, 94. Etymologically 

■20, Took in, received as his sliare. by lot; cf. the e-xtract 
just .(iwoteU imw\ Iliad, XY. "‘hvixl,; referring to place, i.e. 
.Neptune’s realm lay between Heaven,' the dominion of Jove 
((,:k. Zeus), and the netiier world. 



Some editors (>lace a comma after iooA ifi, and explain A/ lol 
by agreement between. 

nether Jove; that is Hades (Lab Plato), . often called ‘ tile: 
infernal Zeus ’ {Karax^iows, iitenrlly ‘ underground,’ lienee ‘ be- 
longing to the lower regions’). 

ar— Newton thought that the germ of this was Gaunt’s 
famous tlescriplirm of England as “ This precious stone set in 
rhe silver sea,” kuhanl II. tl. r. 46. Probably the whole 
p.assage w.as in Milton’s mind when. he wrote tlie lints 1 1 — aS. 

2;j. mialoriHiit i.e. without other adornment. 

«4, i.e. Neptune entrusts eacli island lo the government 
of some particular sea-dcily — these inferior rulers all ackitovv- 
Icclging hiiiv ns their .supreme lord. 

"jy. Mule, i.e, as coinparetl with the great trident, a ihrce- 
pronged (Lat. trhlms) .sceptre, of .Neptune. Speii.ser in the 
detUeatovy stanttas of The Faerie Qi/eeiie salutes Eliaalnith n.s . 
“Great Ladie of the greale.st Isle.” 

ay. quarters, assigns, liue-hinrcd. TTom the stirgc-dircc- 
tioii.s in other Masques it ni.ay he inferred (hat. convention 
associated hair of this hue with watcr-deifics. it wa.s intended, 
of coimse, to aymbolise the colour of the waves. Thu.s in . 
Ueauinont and Pletcher’s Masque of the Imtcr Temple and Grafs 
Inn (tfiie)- four Nainds appear on the stage, “with blueish 
tresses on their bcad.s, g.wlands of water-lilies.” . Poetic tradi- 
tion coiml.5 for much in the Masque. 

l-fasson says: ‘‘There seems to be some emphasis on the 
phraise ‘blue-haired ileitie.s,’ as if these were a special section 
of the ‘ tributary gods ’ of line 24. Can there be a recollection 
of ‘blue’ as the British colour, inherited from the old tiine.s 
of the bhie-.staineil . Britons who fought with Caisar?” 

30. this tract; Wales. 

31. }iohli Teer, i.e. the Earl of Bridgewater, who was 
present. Milton in the course of Contus pays .a compliment 
to all those who were mainly concerned in the performance 
of tlie Masque; cf. 86 — 88, 244 — 248, 297 — 301, 494— .pyfi- 
Pcrsonal and llattering nllmsion of this kind was .a marled feature 
of Masques. 

It was no unusual thing for the Elixahethan draniulists to 
iuserl yricces of fl,attei7 lo the Queen when tlrey luicw that she 
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'e, with a due mi-xhive of fiminess autl 
hat the now Lord President receiveo 
to the official course which he shoulc 

^elsh. Milton knew that there wouk' 
ng his audience. One of Ben Jonson’i 
promise of its title— /vr ihi- Hoitoii) 
■ possible cnnipliment to the “ old ani 
arms.” 

V lore. “In this phra.se some find ai 
(falty at a remote point in the pcdigret 
lei's find a reference to tlie fact that thf 
;ood deal at Court. The luore nalura 
ly ‘highly-educated — Masson. 
file Earl's appointment dated from tin 
did not formally take up his dutic.s til 

led; the I.atin aen.se, as in Par, Lost, 
Uth, 73, “Waste sandy valley.s, ona 

■ing appearance. 

4S, where the Genius of the Woot 
lister of Jove. 

olinson coiideiiinecl this addieas to tin 
mniuiiicatioii so contrary to the iiatiiri 
1, that no precedents can .support it.’ 
and a Masque mu.st not be judged ii 
aaiy drama. 

ovclty of theme or Irc.alnient is one o 
influenced by the classics. Thus a 
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tliey were “ merely w.'indcring harpers.” rerliaps some bdoirjiieii 
to tile one class, some to the other; until minstrelsy fell upon evil 
days, and of each of its latest few followers it could be said : 

“A wandering Harper, scorn’d and poor, 

He begg’d hi.s bread from door to door. 

And tuned, to please a peasant’s ear. 

The harp a king had loved to hear.” 

hall or howrr. A traditional phrase; ef. Spenser’s Aslro- 
phel. 27, ",S; 

“And he himselfe seemed made for mcriiuent, 

Mc-rily mushing both in bowre and hall." 

“ Hall” =5 the room of Skate in which the whole honsehoid 
assemVrled ; “ bower” = the ladies’ private room. Cf. The S^y 
of the Last Mhistrel, Canto 1. i, it ; and Wordsworth’.s .Sonnet 
“Milton, thou shouldst bo living,” 

48. The allusion is to the story of Bacchiis, the god of wine, 
being seized on Ids way from Ic.aria to Naxos. “ He hired a 
ship which belonged to 'Tyrrhsnian\isi. 49] pirates; but theinen, 
instead of landing at Naxos, .steered towards Asia, to sell him . 
there as a skive. Tliercripoii the god changed the mast and o.us 
info serpents, and himself into a lion ; ivy grew round the vessel, 
and the -sound of flutes was heard on every side; the sailors 
v/erc seized with nradness, leaped into the sea, and were imta- •• 
morfhosml into dolphiits ” — Smith’s Classical Dictionary. 

After the mariners transformed •, a Latinisin (post nautas 
mntatos) .such as we get in phrases like post eonditam whem 
(‘since (he foundation of the city’), where the participle, as it 
were, does the duly of a nonn followed by a genitive ctise. 
Milton uses this idiom with ‘after’ and ‘since’ ; cf. D,v. Lost. 

I. 573, “since created Man,” i.e. since the cre.ation of. 

49. the Tyrrhene shore, the coast of Etruria whiclt, roughly 
speiiking, was the same region as the modern T'u-scany (uf. 
“Tuscan” in 48). listed, pleased; see G. 

50. Circe \ a famous sorceress, described by H otnev in 
Cdyssey, X., who dwelt on the island of Aea, oft the western 
coast of Italy; daughter of the Sun-god. and Eetae. one of the 
daiighlers of the Ocean. On his wanderings after the T’rojiin 
wav Ody.sseu,s visited her with his companions, some of wlmm 
she changed by her magic dnanghts into animals. By tlie help 
of the god Hermes (see 636, 637) Odysseus was able to resi.st 


vVelsli. Milton knew that there would 
ong his audience. One of Ben Jonson's 
e promise of it.s title — For the Honour 
ry possililc coiuplinicnt to Hie “ old and 

■•/y lore, “In thi.s phrase snme find an 
oyalty at a remote point in the pedigree 
Ihens finil a reference to the fact that the 
good deal at Court. The move natural 
ply ‘highly-educated’” — d/<r«w. 

The Earl’.s aiipointinent dated from the 
I did not formally take up his duties till 

gled; the I, atin .sense, a.s in /’«»•. 

73, “ Waste sandy valleys, once 

living appearance. 

4, 45, whore the Genius of tlie Wood 
inislii of Jove. 

Tolm.son condemned this addre.s.s to the 
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tliey were “ merely wandering harpers.” Perhaps some belonged 
to the one class, some to tlie other; until niinstrelsy fell U]ron evil 
days, and of each of its latest few follorvere it could he said : 

“A wandering Harper, scorn’d and poor. 

He begg’d his bread from door to door, 

And tuned, to please a peasant's ear. 

The Itavp a king had loved to hear.” 
hall o>- bimn’r. A traditional phrase ; cf. Spenser’s Astro- 
phel, 27, 2S; 

“ And he himselfe seemed made for mcriinent, 

Merily- masking both in howre and hall." 

“ Hall ” = the room of State in which tlie whole houseliold 
assembled j “bower” = the ladies’ private room. Cf, 'I ha Lay 
of the Last Minstrel, Canto 1. i, it ; and Wordsworth’s Sonnet 
“ Milton, tlion shouldst be living.” 

4.8. The allnsion is to the story of Bacchus, the god of wine, 
being seized on his way from Icaria to Naxos. “He hired a 
ship which belonged to Tyrrhenian\yi. 49] pirates; but the men, 
instead of landing at Naxos, steered towards A.si.i, to sell him 
there as a slave- Thereupon the god changed the roast and oars 
into serpents, and liimself into a lion; ivy grew round the vessel, 
.•mrt the .sound of lliites was heard 011 every side; the sailors 
wei'e seized with nuidness, leaped into the sea, .and were meta- 
morphosed into dolphins" — Smitli's Classical Dictionary. 

After the mariners trans formal', a Latinisin {/err nautas 
■mntatos) such as we get in plirascs like posl eondiiam nrkm 
(‘siuee the foniKlntion of the city’), where the particiijle, as it, 
were, does the duty of a, noun followed hy a genitive ca.so. 
Millnn uses this idiom with ‘after’ and ‘since’; d. Par- Lost. 
I. {,'fh “since created Man,” i.e. since the creation of. 

.(p. the, Tyrrhene shore, tire coast of Etruria whicli, roiiglily 
s|)eaking, Was the same region as tlie modem Tuscany (cf. 
“Tuscan” in 48). listed, pleased | see G. 

50. Circe-, a famous sorceress, described , hy Hoiner in 
Odyssey, X,, udio dwelt on the island of Aea, off the western 
coast of Italy; d.aughter of the Sun-god and I'ersc, one of die 
clanghtei's of tlie Ocean. On his wanderings after the 'Trojan 
■war till ys.seus visileil licr with his comp.auiona, some of whom 
she cliangcd by her nmgio draiiglits into animnls. By tin; help 
of the god Hermes (see fisfi, 637) Odysseus was aide to resist 
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encliantments and make her. change his companions back 
n into men. Homer’s description has this peculiar interest 
he history of literature, that it became the model of all the 
Hints of fair enchantresses dwelling in palace.s which we get 
PaSBO and Spenser and other writers of romaiice. 

“The bringing of Bacchus to Circe’s Island is Milton ’.s own 
intion, with a. view to the parentage ht; had loaolvcd on for 
mis’’ — Masson. The fact is that Milton somelliiKi.s mdics 
on)H mythology. 

fell, chanced, came upon, in his voyage. 

IVlio hnos's 7wt Circe I The repetition of a name or word in 
form of a question was a. favourite artilico, c.specially with 
user. Cf. The ShcTheanls Calender, August : 

“A doolefnil verse 

Of Rosalend (who knows not Kosalend?).” 

It is one of the imitations of archaic manner in Matthew- 
old ’s Tbyrsis-, cf. “I know these slopes; who knows them 
oti?’’ 

5a, 53. There seems to bo the underlying thought that 
sical uprightness symbolises moral. The poet was himself 
ery graceful man. Aubrey tells us, " his harnionical and 
niions soul dwelt in a beautiful and well propm-liinu.iil Hody,’-’ 
34. This nymph, i.^.Chxe.e, 

55. ’file representations of Bacchus in art differ widely, Ijiit 
youlliful goddescribed here is, a vecognised type ; cf. Diyden’fi 
m Alexander’s Feast. It was probably the traditional asiiocla- 
,of ivy with the wine-god that led to the custom of anisiug 
vy-bnsh at the doors of laverna : whence the ])rtivei'l) ‘ ‘good 
c needs no bush”; cf. As You Like Jt, Epilogue, 4. 6. 

56. /xo-tof; cf. B'rcnch,>(/-//;-, to depart. 

57. Comua typifies seiisiialily, as his name implicH, aud 
'iciilpowcr. In, the scene with the I.:,uly ((>59 — Ht.j) he re- 
ients sensual pileaBiire. To the AHeudant .Spirit lie appear'. 
iCr as “a sorcerer” (321), “ lliat danined wiairtl “ (sl’i), “the 
. enchanter” ((145). Cf. “hut [like] bis mother more.'r lie 
is the one character to his father the wine-god; the other to 
mother the sorueres.s, .skilled in magic ihngs (woAuparg.mKOi\ 
lomer ealls her, Odyssey, x. ayd). 'I'he parentage, as we saw, 



/to'*; ; a classieiil name for Hpain. 

Ci. this; pointiiijT to the scenery representing a wood. 
ominoui-; not so imich ‘ tiireateniiig,’ a.s ‘full of porten(.<i or 
magical aiipearaiices.’ The Avood is peopled with “calling 
sliaiacs, and beckoning shadows dire,” 207. Omhnnis is a dis- 
syllable = mu' nous. 

05. arimt, bright, Iiialroiis (as described in 673) ; see G, 

6(j. fhi' drouth of, tlie thirst caused by the sun. 

(i;. fond, foolish; .see ,G. The epithet is transferred to 
tile thirst from the Ihir-sty man who indulges it fooli.shly. 

Og. An echo oi Genesis i. 27 : “ So God created man in his , 
own imagei in the ira.ago of God created he him and Ihbnws 
i. 3, “ the expre.ss image of Ills person.” exact. ; ■ 

■ 7t. oume. Also written omt ; it is a kind of \yos.—fiHs 

undn. Perhaps from I’ersian yik (na.salised), a panther, lynx. . 

72. A dep.uture from flomei'.s account, which represent-s 
Circe’s victims as changed entirely into lieaste, Newton notes . 
that this partial nietaniorphosi.s suited better the purposes of the 
stage. Jfiach charnctef woiildwear a mask representing .some 
animal’.'s liead, as docs Jlottom in A A/idsunim.er-Jdigkt's iJnam. 
.Cf. the stngc-diroclion that follow.s— “ hciulcd like .sundry sorts 
of wild beasts, but otherwise like men .arid wonieii.” 

73, perfect, complete; from coinplctoness comes the idea 
‘ excellence.’ French farfail. 

7.(,. Milton has not followed Homer .strictly ; cf. x. 

137 ct seq.! “.Now when Circe had 'given them the cup and 
they had drunk it ofl', presently she smote them with a wand, 
and in the styes of the .swine she penned them. Ho they liiid 
the licad and voice, the bristles and the. .shape of awino, Imt tkir 
nitnd ahode even as of otd. 'I'hus were they penned there 
WEcpiiifr ’’--Hutoher and Lang’s translation (as in the next note). 
.Perhaps Homer’s account gives greater pathos; Circe’s victims 
are conscious of the contrast between their present and pnsl ; 
and pathos is largely a matter of self-.spprcoiated contrast. 
Milton’s account emphasizes the completeness of the piower of 
Conuis, i.e. the deadliness . of the pleasure ho has to offer. 

76. Cf. Odyssey, x. 235, 236: “and Circe mixed harmful 


rs vvilli llic food lo UKilii; tlic'iii [lun' vii 
r ovvn country.” 'I'ho lolus-Uowur pos 
er, fuid Milton, no doubt, li,i.s in minr 
Molu.'i-cater.s’ (Lotophagi) who dwelt o 
Uteiranean coast of Africa, and offerc 
igers : and “whosoever of them did t 
: of the lotus, had no more wish to co 
hose to abide with the lotus-eating men, 
s, and forgetful of his hoiiiowarcl way ” — 
5ee Tennyson’s poem The Lotos-Eaters, i 
alliteration and vcibal elfetts convey a 
languid bliss. And turn to the will) 
ent passage in the Dunciad, iv, where I ’ 
st of Dullness offer to her vietiins “the 
1 oblivion of all obligations,” so that 
I who has won Court-favour quite igno 
“a wizard old his cup 
Which whoso tastes forgets his forn 
Sire, ancestors, himself.” 
i'g, adventurous-, where you are likely 1 
s; ‘dangerous’. 

3 o. The simile is repeated in Par. Lost, 
ere, the rliythm of the verses stiggestu tl 

(Lat, via). The same word as convey. 
3 ;>i. i.e. vobe.s dyed in the tints of tlie : 
gotldes.s of the rainbow and “inany-eoh 
)i Tempest, iv. 76. See Par. Lost, xt. -3 
Ij. Alluding to Lawes’s connection, as 
family of the Earl of Uridgewatcr. .So 
3 ( 5 — dS. The contpliment to Lawes is re 
on chooses his epithet.s, “ soft,” “ an 
fid reference to the qualities of Lawcs’.s 
17. Knoios to. Eor the construction 
rt hmd) cf. Zjv. to, ti. The idiom is at 
he model of the infinitive alter w'ords lik 
17, 8S. Note Milton’.s favourite form ol 
c.sponding to the alliterative n.se of v in 
13, and compounds like 'wide- wasting’ 
Ic-tvaving’ {Par, Lost, XI. 121), ‘widc-wa 



f)S. nor of less faith, i.e. ^‘not less trastwonhy than he is 
skilled in nuisic”— yl/iwww. , 

()0. JJhelicst, mast litlin}; ; so in i Henry IV. tii. j. jy,); 
“ They rite your likeliest men, and 1 would have you served 
witli the best.” Not far removed from /z^(!^=plea.sii]g; a.s 
we say, ‘n likely lad.’ 

gr, gj. i.e. nearest at hand to lend the help that thi.s ocea- 
sion rc'iuii'os. 

92. Victoless, invisible. Cf. The Passion, 50. Milton 
remembered Claudio ’.s “viewless winds,” Measure for Measure, 
ui. I. 124. The lerniination /err i.s now active, wAvtesukss in 
modem E. would mean 'having no view.’ But in the English 
of Shakespeare and Milton the force of adjectival and participial 
ending.s is not stereotyped. 

Tlie Attendant Spirit moves from the .stage, and Coiuu.s 
appears with his followens. Strictly this was tlte Anti-masque, 
or comic interlude, and probably would have been treated as 
such at greater length by Ben Jonson. 

Slage-direcliott. The stage-ciheclion in the Cambriiige MS. 
omits several points here introduced : e.g. there is no mention of 
torches, which would add greatly to the effectiveness of the .scene, 
nor have the characters “glistering” apparel. When Milton wrote 
Co/mts he thought chiefly of the poetry and the moral which it 
enforced ; mere scenic details could be left, to Lawes, who had 
Ireen .so bii,sy earlier in the year over the production of Sliirlciy'.y 
7 )iumJ>/i of Ptujec iOiA Cascvi’s. Cieliim Prilamtiaim. . 

Comus would wear a fantastic dress to remind the audience 
of his supernatural powers; cf. the allusion in line. 157 to Iris 
“quaint, habits.” Campion lit one. of his Masrpres brings “two 
cnebanters” on the slagei— Kuniour and Error; the latter ilrcsseil 
“in a skin coat scalcil like a .serpent, and an antic liabit painted 
with ,snn,kes, a hair of curled snakes, and a rieforrned Vizard”— - 
Bnllcn’.s Campion, p. ci6. .Symbolical garb of this kiml was 
much employed. Masques dealing so often with nllrogrn'y. 

his glass; containing his magic potion ; cf. 65. rout, band. 

glistering. Keferring, probably, to the cloth of .silver and 
tinsel (.see S77), which was used a good deal on the slagi;. 

93. 'Pile star, the evening-star; “ thy folding-star,” .sa.y.s 
Collins in his Otic to Evening. . .Kcighllcy notes that Milton has 
adapted .Shakespeare’s converse description of the morning-star, 


gS. slope, sinking in the honzon. Tlie whole picture ni tjS 
I is amplified in Par. Lost, iV. 530 — 543. 

loi. The imagery ni Psahi xix. j, “In them hath he set 1 
beniacle for the sun : which cometh forth ns ,a bridegioonr on 
' his chamber” (Prayer-Book). 

105. rosy twine, twined roses. An allii.simi to the elassicu 
stoiti of weaving chaplets of llower,s, c.spceially roso-s, at enter 
imnent.s, and perfuming the hair with unguents, 
lofi. i.e. diffusing fragrance and moist with wine. 

107. h'igour. Coimis h.as many of these personified !i 1 ;)b 1 rac, 
nis. The use of them (to which, perliap.s, the allegorisini 
ndency of the Mascjue may have eonlrilmtcd sometlting) ii 
characteristic of Milton’s early .style; cf. the Nativity Oik 
jli/ep-ii, // Pen.seivso. In iSth century poetry, e.g. in t' lra) 
d Collins, this rather tricky artifice became a mamiciitiiii, [: 
IS an aspect of the “poetical diction” which Wunlsworll 
nounced in the famoH,s ■ preface . to the /p'/voj/ A'cf/An*. 
mally the, noun is .accompanied by an adjective— c.g, “inire- 
ed Faith,” “white-handed Hope,” 213, 

uo. sinas, ran.xim.s. The Justice in As You Lit:,: It, n. 
tSfi (the “seven ages of man ” passage) i.s “frdl of wise .saws.’’ 
7i(, .Mj', jvyn (Icelandic) are allied words, 
ill. fire. Alluding to the old theory that cvervlhinc if 



composed of four clemenls — earth, water, fire and air : the two 
last lieing the lighter elements. “I am lire and air,” says 
l.leeiiatra (Antony and Cleopatra, V. 2. 292), about to die : htnee- 
foith she will be free of the substance that clogs het spirit. 

113- Cf, “ the spheres of watchful fire, ” Vacation Exercise, 40. 

It 4. Milton is fond of likening the motions of the heavenly 
bodies to a dance; cf. ‘‘lead” and perhaps “round ”=ioiind 
dance {.see 144), though ‘circle, revolution’ would also suit. 
I'liiLs he spi'ak.s of the “ mystic dance ” of the planets, Par. Lost, 
V. 17S {and see also 620 — 624). 

the months and years. Cf. Par. Lost, vii. 335 — 342 (echoing 
the woi'd.s of Genesis i. 14). 

1 1 5. sounds, straits of sea ; see G. 

ltd. to, in obedience to, — referring to the influence of the 
moon on the tides; or perlitips ‘to the accoinp.animent of,’ i.e. 
under the light of. 

wavering ntornce, i.e. an undulating dance; cf. Keats’s 
EndymioH, iv., where the four Seasons join in a “floating 
morris.” Another name was Morisco, i.e. Moorish dance. It is 
said to liave been introduced into England in the reign of 
Edward III. when John of Gaunt returned from Spain, A 
morris (the more nsu.al .speIJing) formed, and in some countie.s 
sitil) forms, part of the rustic festivities at Whitsuntide and May- 
day; cf. Ihnry V. II. 4. 25, “busied with a Whitsun morris- 
dance”; and All’s' Well Thai Ends Well, ll. 2. 25, ‘‘As tit 
.as,..a mortis for May-day.” 

117. tawny. He wrote yellow, and perhaps changed to 
avoid too obvious comparison with Ariel’s .song “Come unto 
the.se yellow s.ands,” Tempest, l. 2. 376. The nymph in L.iidy- 
mimt, U. ruled over “grotto-sands tawny and gold.” The in- 
fliictico of Milton‘s diction is very marked in Keats’s poems-. 

shelves, hank.s of streams. 

iiS. pert, lively, alert. .See the Glossary for picrt, faery, 

121. wakes. I'ropevly a mafe = “ the feast of the dedication 
of 0 church, formerly kept by watching [i.e. keeping (irorr/fr,'] all 
night” — Schmidt: hence any merry-making kept up late. 

127. dun; cf “the dim air,” he. dusky, of Chaos, Par. 

122. Comus celebriites the night time in his twofold ch.irnc- 
ter of magician anil patron of license. 


Giay’s Ode written for the installation of the Duke of Grafton 
as Chancellor of Cambridge University begins rather curiously : 
“Hence 1 Avaunt! (’tis holy ground) 

Comus and his midnight crew.” 

118—130. Cotyito, or Cotys, a Thracian goddess. The 
Cotyttia, a festival held in her honour, took place at night. 
These licentious rites were secret; Juvenal {Satire 11. yi, yi) 
spt'iik.s of their being celebrated with “secret ttneh” {suntu 

mia)- 

131. nder called but ■udien, i.e. only invoked at night. 
dragon. .Newton considers this an allusion to the idea tlial 

tlic chariot of the night was drawn by dragons; cf. Cyiiibdine, 

H. 3. .;8, “Swift, swift, you dragons of the night!” .Dragom, 
i.e. serpents, were chosen because of their i>roverbial .sharpne.HS 
of sight, the word (Gk. SpdKuii') emning from a root ‘to .sec.’: 

132. S/ygian darkness, i.e. darkness as of the netlier world. 
“Abhorred Styx, the flood of deadly hale” {Par, Lost, n. 577), 
one of the four rivers of Hades, i.s a synonym of hell. From 
Ok. irTuyctr, ‘to hate.’ 

.</iets/ an obsolete form of s/it.v. In 77/0 Alerchant of Venice, 

I. 3. 1 13, the Quartos and the rst Folio have “And siiel upon 
my Jewish gaberdine,” changed in modern text.s to .s/fV. . 

134. wrapt in clouds, r’/wr, black as etinny, f 

,135. Hecate; the godde.ss of sorcery tmd witchcraft and.' 
mysterious midnight “rites” (535), m Macbeth, wltcre slie 
is the patroness of the Witches. .Sean Hecaf, as the origiiijtl, 
editions read. The .scansion is very common ; cf. Byrop, Clhilde 
Harold, l\. 'll, “.Mike beheld beneath pale Hecate',, bhi/e.” 

: ] 38— 1.41. These lines are a little mo.saic of .Shakespeariim 

touches. Cl. 2 Henry VP. IV. 1. i, “The gaudy, blabbing imd 
renror.sefHl day"; a passage (\yritten by Marlowe, I believe, not 
.Shakespeare), upon which Milton draws later (351, .353). For 
Indian .deep, see 139 note; Cue tell-tale cl. Lucrccc, S06, “Make 
me not object to the tell-tale Day.” 


lenger’ti (St Leger’s) Round, Titania invited Oberovi to join 
tbcir vouiid — A iMidsitmmer-Nights Dream, il. i. T40. For 
the epithets cf, Z’ Allegro, 34, “ On the light fantastic toe.” 

The Measure. “Measure denoted any dance remarkable for 
its well-defined rhythm, but in time the name was applied to a 
solemn and stately dance of the nature of a Pavnn or a Minuet; 
The dignified character of the dance is proved by the use of the 
c.x-pre,ssion to ' tread a me.'isure’; a phrase of frequent occurrence 
in the worlis of the Elizabethan dramatists. It is somewlint 
remarkable tliat no trace can be found of any special music to 
which Measures were danced; this circumstance seems to prove 
that there was no definite form of dance time for them, but that 
any stately and rhythmical air was used for the purpose ” — Grove’s 
Dktiomry af Mmk. Mfcamre, however, came to lie applied to 
any sort of dance, and the stage-direction in the Cambridge MS. 
describes the dance here intended as “wild and rude.’’ 

145. Brcah off, i.e. cease dancing. This is the "stop of 
sudden silence” mentioned in 55-2. 

147. places of shelter; see G. 

15 1. allurements j see G. 

152,153. Cf. the note,s on 60 and 74. CambrielgcMS. 

. adds, the direction 57/(3/ «// .rivr/A,’/-. 

, 154. dapdiug. The Cambridge MS. lias pnederai ; cf. 

“niiij'ic dust,” 16$. No doubt as the actor spoke these lines, 
153— -156 (cf. “Thins”), he scattered some powder in the nir. A 
coloured light too may have heeii liumt behind the .scene to 
, heighten the effect— -Mr 

spongy, because it seexus, like a sponge, to drink in and 
retain tlie spells; cf. 'i'roilus and Cressida, 11. 2. 12, "More 
siioiigy to suck in the sense of fear.”. 

155. blear, deceptive. To blear the eyes is to bhir, i.c. 
make them dim. Dimness led easily to. the notion uf rie- 


p-csentiiients. Cf. Handel’s “counterfeit prc.sentment,” 
where 'repre.sentation,’ ‘picture’Ts the sense required, in. 4. 54. 
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idi. ^^losfng, llaflcring; with the idea of falsehoorl. See (t. 
if)2. not uupluusihk^ i.e. nciy specious; an irislama; of tiu; 
figme of speech called meiods (Gk. /leiiiJins, ‘dinriiiiitioii’), hy 
wliich you espress in moderate laiiguiige somclliing M’hicli 
you really wish to emphasise, e.g., ‘it is no small pleasure 
to’ = it is a very gicat pleasure to. Another name tor this 
figure of rhetoric is kMcs (‘simplicity,’ from the Greek). 

1(13. tVivi/ vu\ i.e. ohlain his coniideiiee. Needlessly 
changed in some editions to utiu, Shakespeare has 'whid wit h 
the sense ‘to get an unfair .advantage over’; e.ip in King Um\ 
1. 2, lot), “seek him out : wind me into him, I pray you.” 
the msy-hcaried man, unsuspicious people, 
itij. mrtne, peculiar power; cf. virtuous, fisi ; see G, 

167. ,g6.vw, business. I’roperly ,i,'i*ir=‘apparritus,’ ‘tackle, ' 
as in compounds, travelling or Jishing gear, etc. In Elizabe- 
than English it usually has the wider meaning of ‘affair,’ ‘matter 
in hand,’ Cf. Romeo ami Juliet, It. 4. 107, “ Mere’s goodly gear,” 
i.e. ns we might s.ay colloquially, ‘a pretty bu.siness.’ 

166— i6y. The edition of 1673 differs from that of 
by omitting 167, tran,sposing lOh, ifiy, and giving hear for hen: 
in idy. Most editoi.s keep to the te-it of the earliei' edition, 
except that they substitute hear for here. Some, however, follow 
the ifiqs ed. in printing “And hearken, if I may, her liusiness 



153. to to pass the night. 

1 54. tht! spreaiiing fasmir, the kindly shelter. 

i8y. than tu/tm; a favoiii-ite emphatic phrase with Milton; 
cf. /'ar. Lost, iv. 970, “Then, when I am thy captive, talk of 
chains.” 

grtty-homfcii Enai', hence Keats’s line in Em/ymtou., t. : 

“ She sings hut to her love, nor e’er conceives 
How tiptoe Night holds hack her dark-gray hood.” 

1S9. sail, sober, serious, without any notion of sorrow; cf. 
sad/y in line ,509, and see G. 

votarisl, Uj>ed of anyone who had taken a vow {volimi) ; 
here a vow of pilgrimage. Cf. Tinwn of Atlwns, iv. 3. 27, “ I 
am no idle votari.st.” 

A was “ one who bore a palm-branch in memory of 
having been to the Holy Land ” — Shat. 

'I’he comparison between “the ^o-vy'-hoodecl Even” and a 
palmer may be illustrated by one of Greene’.s lyrics describing 
Love dre.shcd as a pilgrim : 

" Gown the valley gim he track, 

Bag and bottle at his back, 

In a siircoat all of gray ; 

Such wear palmers on tbe way, 

When with scrip and staff they sec 
Je.sns’ grave on Calvary.” 

So Collins hi his Odo, “How .sleep the brave,” stanza, a : 

“ 'I’heve Honotir comes, a pilgrim gray, 

'I'o bless the turf that wraps their clay.” 

190. i.e. they left her jhst as the sun was sinking. 

193. inj^aged, ventured, committed. 

195 — 22,r,. From “ else O thievish Night” down to “ tufted 
grove” (225) i.s oinitled in the ifr/rfyivoetor AAV., he. was not : 
acted ; perhaps to lighten the part of the young lady j pierhap.s 
from motives of delicacy — Masson. 

lyj — 300. This piece of imagery lias been very generally 
censured as far-fetched and unnatural. The fact is that Miltou’.s 
early poems do show just a trace of the fault which mans the 
works of those fantastic contemporary wrilens, such as Donne uiul 
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ashaw, whom Johnson culls the ‘metaphysical' pods [IJjc o( 
iwley). (Jne of the ‘nolos’ of tljis school of wiiier.s was tlic 
3 of fantastic imagery, far-fetched metaphors. Cf. the Naihntv 
&, 27 . 9 — • 

“So when the sun in ktl, 

Cmiiwuhl with cloudy red, 

Pillows his chin upon an orient wave.” 

The image there is a mere ‘conceit,’ which biircly csoipc.s 
3 grolcsnae. 

19S. t/uir lamps; a ninch ii.seil comparison; cf. .Shelley’s 
e, “The lamp.s of Heaven ll.-ish with a .softer light,” yhimuis, 
K. Shakespeare rjnaintly compared the stars to cnndlc.s in 
turn and yuHct^ III. 5. 9— “Night’.s candles are launt out”; 
d Macbeth, It. i . 5. 

203. pcifeel in, perfectly clear to. 

30 +. single, total. 

205, wlial mightl what this be? The original sense 
was ‘ can,’ ‘ be able.’ 

207 — 209. Milton w.as drawing upon popular saperstilion. 
rhaps some of his audience believed in these “ calling sliapes " 
d “airy longues” of which uicrliev.il romance is fall. Mditoi., 
e many illustrations, e.g. the “strange sh!ii)e.s” and “ siminds 

d sweet airs” and “ voices” of The Tenipesl, in, ‘S, 

9, 18— -39. , . . 

207. hcrltoning shadows dire, 'j'he order of the words -a 
tin placed lictween two ijmdifyiiig wor(:l.s~-iK a favourite wilh 
dUm. 'The idiom is Greek; in hi.s , note on /.j'lviiiw, ti 
; Jerram quotes ] 5 uripide.s, Phtcnissu; 23.1., pnli6fla\(it> Spas Ip&ii 
iiiowchad mount divine,’ vi?.. I'arnassns). Gray iHoljaiily 
rrowed the device from Milton ; cf. his Plegv, 33, h'nll miniy 
rein of purest, ray serene.” Cf. also Temiyaon’s early poems, 
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■?, 14. girl with goldin wings. X’ossilily a rcniinisicerice of 
l^salm Ixviii. 13 : “yet shall ye be as the wings of a dove covered 
with silver, and her feathers with yellow gold.” 

215. unhleniishsd, that may not be blemished ; see 349, note. 

Chastity. A departure from the ordinary Trinity of 

h'aitli, Hope and Charily (to keep the Authoriserl Ver.sion of 
dydiT'ri). Camus i.s mi enforcement of the doctrine intensely 
■sacred in Milton’s eye — the doctrine of purity; and it is worth 
Doling that the subst.autive clmslity occurs seven times in the 
poem; the luljective chmU four times. 

216. yc ; the original distinction hetween ye (nominative) 
andjwri (olijcctivc) w.as often ignored by Etiznbethan writens; we 
•see it in John xv. 16, “Ye have not chosen me, but I have 
chosen you.” 

217. Stijrame. Scan siljremc; see note on 273. The 
.“iense in 217 — 2 19 is : ‘ he who uses all evil powers as agents to 
execute his displeasure against wicked men would send...’ 

221. Was I deceived s A moment before she had expressed 
the belief that Providence would, if necessaty, interpose . to 
protect iter. The rift in the clouds seems an omen : ,the moon- 
light i.s lilic a “ glistering guardian.” 

22.), 224. Milton em])lr>y.s sparingly, hut with fine cfiect, 
the arfillce of verbal repetition. Cf. Par. Lost, vil. 25, efiv 
“though fallen on evil days, 

On evil days though fallen, and evil tongues.” 

No modem poet use.s this device more he.autirully than 
'I'cnnyaon. Cf. hi Enoch Arden the latter part of the great 
passage that begins “Tlie mountain wooded to the peak, 

22.4. Cf. the proverb “no cloud without a silver Iming." 

22ti, casts. We should expect twf after (/oar in 223. 

22.5. i.e. by the favourable sign in the sky. 

230. Invocations of Kcho, who.se reply would be counter- 
feited lithiiid the scenery, were not uncommon in Mnsrpies. it 
was a pretty, fanciful device appropriate to the fanciful character 
of the ordinary Masque. Also, it g.ave an opportunity fur the 
introduction of Music (evei- a great feature of Masque-perfor- 

Echo, a mountain-nymph (Oread, from A'pos, a moimtaiu) 
who was changed by Juno into an Kcho— “ that Is, a being with 
no control over its tongue, wliich is neither able to .speak before 
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anybody else lias siiolceii, nor to be silent wlicii somebody else 
lias spoken, licho in tins stale fell desperately in love will) 
Narcissus ; but .as her love wa.s not returned, she pined away in 
grief, so that in the end there reinaiued of lier nothing but liei 
voice ’’ — Classical Dictionary. 

e;ii. airy shell; some interpret ‘the vault of Ifeaveubi: 
“.sphere,” e-ji; others ‘a shell with air in it,’ lying liy (he 
river’s side (23?). 

'ija. 'J'herc is .Saiil to be no classical aulliorily for lliis 
aBsociation of licho and Meander, though wc inecl with il in 
Gray's /’/v'jVYW 69 — ys, a reraitu.scence pcrliaiis ot the 

prc-scnt pns.Bage. It has lieen sugge.sted, hmvevei', lluit the 
nveiilion of the Meander in poetry is due to the fact tliat it was a 
■special resort of the .swan, which, like the nigluingale, is one ol 
the favourite birds of poets; cf. the legend of the ‘swan’s .song.' 
Meander is the modern Meiiderch, rising in J’lvrygin. ’flu 
circuitous course of the river has given us the word meander. 

241. Parky, conversation, dialogue ; since an echo .seems ti: 
keep up a dtiilogue wilh the voice. 

Daughter of t/n sphere. Cf- the epithet ‘splicro-bom’ applied 
to tlie “barmonious sisters, Voice and Verse,” At a Salcnih 
Music, 2. There is perhap.s an allusion to the uolion of “llu, 
miisic of the .spheres,” w’liicli is referred to in 1021 ; see unit 

24a. raised aloft. 

243. i.e. re-echo the music of heaven. Mole that llio vcisi 
is an Alexandrine (six feet), the only one in the poem. Millm 
was fond of the metre; see Itie Natmly 0 ,le.,M Death of a taii 
Infant. An Alexandrine rounds off elfeclively tlic close of 0 
slanaa; cf. the Odes of Gray and Collins. The abuse of Hit 
aitifne excited I’ope’s ridicule, Ess,iy on Criticism, 350, 337; 

“ A needless Alexandrine cinhs tlie song, 

That, like a wounded snake, drags its slow leiiglli along,” 

244. In the Cambridge A/S'. the rcluru of tlomiis to Hu 
scene is marked by a stage-diveclion — looks in and speaks 
Probably he appears at the side of the stage, not revealiiii 
himself to the l.ady till 265. 

2.pj., 24S. The language of the eouiilet is a little c.\li;i.vu)'niit 
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246 — 24S. I'lrobaTjly a reference to Hie idea, iittiitnilcd to 
Pythagoras, that the soul is a harmony. Plato in the Phmio 
compavea it to a harmony. Cf. Tke Merchant of Venice, v. 63, 
where I'armer quoted Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity, I’k. V. 
“Touching musical harmony... so pleasing effects it hath in that 
very part of ra.an which i.s most divine, that some have been 
Uiereby induced to think, that the soul itself by mature is or linlh 

-2.(7. moves the vocal air, tills the air till it becomes vocal (a 
froU'ptic use of the epithet). 

To, .so as to. his, its ; see G. 

uqy, 250. “ liven silence herself was content to convey her 

morliil eneiiiy, .sound, on her wings, so greatly was she dianned 
with it.s harmony”— /•F'rtr-foo'&'rr. 

25 1 , 253. These line.s exemplify Milton’s faculty for .suggest- 
ing by means of metaphor — the quality in which Coleridge among 
modern poets is eminent. We are to conceive of darknes.s as 
being a dusky bird whose rutiled vving.s cover the earth — ^imagery 
which is illustrated hy V Allegro, 6, where “irrooding Darlniess 
spread.s his jealous wings.” And on thi.s bird of night fnll.s the 
siuill of harviiiony, just as in the first Pythian Ode of Pindar the 
: eagle of Zeus was charmed to rc.st by music; cf. Gray, Iha 
Progress of Poesy, 1. 2 : 

' , “ Pereliing on the sceptred hand 

Of Jove, thy magic lulls the feather’d king 
With rutiled plumes, and lliiirgiiuv wing; 

(Jueneh’d in dark clouds of .sUimher lie 
’I'he terror of liis beak, and light’ning of liis eye.” 

The raven is chosen as .symbolising darkne.s.s Viy its colour. 
Mr.s Guskell lum a happy allu.sion to this passage : “she was late 
— liiat she knew she would he. Miss Simmond.s w.as ve.xcd iind 
cross. That also she had anticipated — .and had intended to 
smooth her raven down hy extraordinary diligence” — Mary 
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[Circe’s isle] and. the rock of Scylla [cf. 357], near l.he .S.W. 
coast of Italy” — C/tisska! Dk/iontuy. Strictly the Sirens (Horner 
says there were two) had nothing to do with Circe. 

354, In Odyssey, x. 350, 35 r, Circe is w.aited upon by four 
maidens, “bom of the .wells aitd of lire woods and of the holy 
rivers, that flow forward into the salt sea.” The Naiads were 
“the nymphs of fresh water, whether of rivers, lakes, Irrooks, or 
springs” — Classical Diclioiiitry. hence their as.souiiition with 
wild-dowers. Cf. Par. Peyainc.d, 11. 335, ^ffr. 

Jloiacry-ldrtlal ; ‘‘dres,sed with garlands of lloweis for .skirts” 
—Dr llraMiasu. Or ircihaps, ‘lloWer-dccked.’ 

3.3.3. fo/ciif herbs. Cf. Ainrid, vti. ip, 30, where Vergil 
.speaks of the victims whom “ the cruel god(lu.ss Circe had trims, 
formed from men into Ire.a.sts folriitilais lierbis." 

,356. prisoned, i.e. in the body; cf. 3^5. 

357. lap it in Elysium, fill it with an intense bliss. 

Elysium; the Paradise of Greek nrytliology; hence a synbnyin 
of supreme happiness. 

357 — 3.W- Homer makes Odys.scus .sail .some di, stance 
Vieycmd the island of the Siren.s, and out of reach 'of their .song, . 
before he came to Scylla and Charyhdis, All through this 
passage Milton .adapts rather than folIow.s Homer’s Eiccouht; 
of the classical figm'e.s emnneratod. 

“ .yciV/.v, and Charyhdis, \\\ft names of , two rocks I'lclwcei.i 
Italy and Sicily, and only a short distance from one miolher. 
In lire one of these rocks tvhich was- nearest to' Italy, 
there was a cave, in which dwelt .Scylla, a fearful ijKm.ster, 
barking like a dog. In the O|ipo.site,rocfc dwelt Cliaryliclis, u'ho 
ihrice every day swallowed down the waters of the sen, and 
tlirice threw theiir up again Classical Duiiottary. Tliere was 
a I'lroverbial line, incidis in Scyltam enpkns m'tarc Charybdii/i, ‘in 
fieeking to avoid Charylidis.you fall into Scylla,’ i.e. C'Scii|ic one, 
danger only to fall into aimthor. 

Editors note that Milton has in tnitid a Jiassugc in SiUns 
Italians (a late Latin poet, of the ‘silver .age’), vvlieie the iwii 
monsters are represented a.s charmed by the pipe of a islinphcrtl. 
Milton’s figure of Sin m Par, E:ost, It. 6,150 et .‘lecj. rcilects ihe 
inlhience of the classical aceo\mtK of Scylla. 
w , barking;: dr Odyssfy,.:;i.a; 85, “ liierein dWellclh Scylla, 
yelping terribly (SetMv Xeha/n/ta).” Vergil -speaks of a rock 
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smrouink‘d l:)y “liarking waves” (mntth dram latmntibus tindis 
—Aimhl, VII. 58S). ... 

robbed il of Uulf, iic. made it uuconseioiis. 

262. home-fell, ‘keenly felt ’; /lowt- .siiggestiiig ‘ to the full.’ 
As we say, ‘ pay him home,’ ‘drive it home.’ 

263, sober; in contrast to '‘madness” (afit), a.s “waking” 
to " .slumber ” (-260). This (.s.ays Corrms) is an elevaletl plca.sun; 
which one enjoys with all the . faculties keenly awake to it and 
not .soothed into iincoiiscioiisncss. 

263. (’.f. Ferdinand’s meeiing with Miranda, The Tempest, 

I, '2. 435—427 : ^ 

“uiy jiiunc request, 

Which I do la.st pronounce, is, 0 you wonder ! 

If you be jnaid or no?” 

2(27, arts. i.e. iui.le.s.s thou art the goddess that dwells here. 

168. Sylvan. Sylvaiius, originally the god of fields and 
forests (L,it. silvti, a wood), w.ts in later times identified with 
■Pan, the god of riature in general (Gk. n-fiv, all). 

blest song ; rererring tothesU-ains helias jn.st :heard. : ' 

aCy. . Cf. W>w/?f.r, 48, 49. 

271. s/iepfienl. .See 164 — iCy. ill is lost, i.e, wale /iVililnr. 

. '273. i-c. boastful de.sire to show her skill. 

extreme shift; scan l-xtremc, an illii.stmtion of the rule that, 
in Shalve.siieare. .and Milton words like obsaire, cxtrhne, compUis; 
throw the accent on to the iivevious syllable when they .are fid- 
kivvcd immodiately by an accentol syllable, e.g. a monosyllable' 
like shift, cr. Lutrece, 2:!o, “And" .e.'ttreme fear can neitlier 
light novUy.’’ So “serene aii'” (.i), “coniplcle steel” (4W). 

27(5. her mossy conch, i.e. on the “ niargent green ’’ (232). 

277 — 290. Note the severely clas.sical .style. Even in Samson 
Aifonistes (which for Goethe had “more of the antique spirit 
Lhrm any other production of any other modern poet”) we do not 
liiiil a piece of arixoi-wOla (i.e. dialogue in alterniile lines) so long 
its ilie iin.'scnt. The nearest .approach is the dialogue hetween 
Manoali and the Messenger, 1552 et seq. There arc a few 
examples of the Baiiic type of dialogue in Shakespeare’s earlier 
plays; cf. Kie/mrd Ifl. tv. 4. 343-.=F>7, a play written under 
the inntience of his great predecessor M.ivlowe. Marlowe was 11. 
Camijiidgc man, and, though the general charncter of his works 
i.B essentially romantic, yel he shows the iailueuce of his acaileniic 
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liaiiiing by several featiire.s, e.g. the use of (trixuimOia and 
numerous classical allusions. Examples of this Iciiul of dialogue 
miglit also be given from the English classical tr!if>eili«.s like 
Goi boduc, in which the model of the late bat in tragic writer 
Seneca is followed. Seneca himself took the Greek tiagediaiis, 
especially Euripides, as kis models. 

ayS. h-avy; so the original editions, as in AJa.btib, v. fi. i, 
“leavy .screens.” Kin pkice of/was characteristic of the soutliern 
dialects. In the old poem of J'hc Owl ami the NiiylUhiyede, 
written in l,)or.set.shire ahout rado, we find vo for ftn, zminr 
hi fairer etc. (Earle). And the same pronunciation may still lie 
heard any day in .Somersetshire ; yirZ/rfro field is always (from ii 
hhowrai) valloiu vield. labyrinth ; cf. '‘mazes," jSi . 

279. wenc-v/.r/^vw/,’-, going just ahe.'id. usher; siee G. 

eS?.. She gave rather a dilferent re.a.sou in 185, itid. 

283. side; ef. the use of lotus in phrases like teyere kins 
alieiii=\.o walk close by the side of. 

285, prevented, anticipated; see G. 

28(5. //tV, guess; the met.aphor of shooting at a target. 

“ But wimt it is, hard is to say. 

Harder to hit ” — hanisen rlfoni t , loi { — 

287. i.e. ‘does the loss of them matter much to you, iiparl 
from the inconvenience wliicli it cairses you ju.st now?’ 'I'he 
Huestiou is au indirect way of asking who the two are, wluit is 
tijeir coimexicm with the lady. 

290. a. V Allegro, Hebe (daughter of Zeus), the. cup- 

bearer of the gods, stands for the jicrsonifieution of liluomitig 
youth. ClA\:am\ys'a\\, The Cardeiur's Donghter : 

" Her violet eyes, and all her Hebe hlooui.” 

291, 292. A common and natuml way of imlieaiing the 
lime of .sunset (cf. 188 — 190) . in pastoral ver.se. Cf. Homer’s 
itmiXvrbi'Se, ‘ towards evening, at eventiilc’; literally ‘ the time for 
unyoking oxen’ (from (loSs, an ox-l-Aiific, to Ioo.se). We must 
remember that Comns appears as a rii.stic. 

ziihat time, a!; the lime wlien, quo tempoi-e. Gf. /Iw/wz Ivi. 
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293. sioiuh^, weary; see G. 

295. yon. ruinLiii.i' .to soiite .part of the sceiuay in the 
bacItgrouiKl. In Lyc. 40, Milton conveys by a .single epithet 
{‘ipi(lcl.iiig’) the .same picture of the vine’s straggling grovvlli. 
Plucking clusters; cf. what the Lady aiiitl, 1H6. 

Milton Siiy.s .something coinpliinciitary aliont 
all who were concerned in the pvodiictloii of Comt/s; cf, 

297. /orA he.n'ing; freguent in Shaltespe.'ire—** Assume the 
piort of Miu'.s,” Itemy V. prologue 6. 

2Qg. mnturcs of the. element. According to tlie common 
medieval lielief, there were four kinds of “demons ” or .spirits, 
who re.spertively inhabited .and ruled over the four elements of 
fire, air, water and earth. Cf. II Penserose, 93, 94: 

“those demons that .are found 
In fire, air, flood, or under ground.” 

They were called Salam.anders (spirits of lire), .Sylphs (of. air), 
Nymphs (of water), Gnomes (of under ground). Ariel in The 
Tempest is primarily a spirit of air, l)Ht i.s also at home in arid 1 ms 
power over the other three elonicnts. 

air and sky. Cf. “ the complexion of the element,” 
i.e. appearance of the .sky, fnlius Ctesar, i. 3. 128. 

301. plighted, folded; suggesting masses of cloiuls, Cf. 
Collins’s Ode to Liberty, 103, “yon braided clouds.” plit>hM ; 
see G. moe-strook. Masson notes that Milton usually wi'ile.s 
strooli rather than struck both as preterite and past part. 

30,1) .30(- f'he .seiLse has been well cxplniiied a.s “that it 
would give Coinns extreme happiness to accompany tlie Lady on 
her quest, with the implication that the quest of such lieings [as 
he has ju.st dcscrilied| must he a nolile one.” Ileewen carries on 
the idea in “more than human” (297), “creaUire,s of Ihc 
eleineut” (299). 

30.| . nilUigcr ; cf. i( 56 . 

310. well-pniaised, familiar with the wood; not: “unac- 
quainted” (nSo). 

311. each... every; see 19, note. rr/Zey, walk, path ; seeG. 

312. lyingh. “A hollow between hills: dale 

Dimpde and dingle are what Skeat calls ‘doublets,’ from a 
Norwegian word depil—'^ pooh’ The itloa is ‘ sonietliing 
scooped out’ so as to leave a hollow place. 


p,r3. hoshy bourn, a stream with shnihs aiici 
lianh';, Scu each vvorrl in the Glosstiry. 

315. slroy, who have {{oiie astvay. attcndanc 
abstract for concrete. 

.y 5 i 3 ii>. lodged, i.e. in some cottage (cf. 33 
diraiki, are sheltering, i.e. in the open air, imiler 


317, 318. i.e. the lark which has her roo.sl;ing-pi; 
nest,” as he calls it in Par. Kc^aincd, n. eMo) an 
stubble such as lhaUked roofs are inailo of. For a 
use of thatch'd cf. The Tempest, iv. 63, where th 
to be ‘ thick-covered as with a thatch.’ 

319,320. /ere /bya/, humble but reliable. 

322— 32O. Ihe .sentiment reniiiKls 11s of th 
Milton of the Commonwealth days. 

322. The derivation — courtesy from court, 32 
Cf. Greene’s Frinr Bacon and Friar Btmgay, 1 
coiirte.sy gentle, smelling of the court"; and Gei 
'The Church-Porch, “ Courtesie grows in court." 
Like It, in. 1.41, 42. 

324. tapestry, hung with tapestry. 

327. ■lUarranlcd ; in the general sense ‘safe, ,sc 

329. ./i/r ///.;•, keep your watch over me. si/iiu 

331. Cf. Dryden, FT.neid, lit. 767, *• The stars 
and the moon was pent.” Teiiny.sou in The P) 
if ‘‘A full sea glazed with iiutflled moonlight,” i.( 
1 iuoun half hicldeii by clouds. 

332. moni'sl. The verb loou, now limited to 
wont m wonted, was then still conjugated; cf. ‘ 
lit,” i.e. used to, NaTwity Ode, 10. Ilut as an in 
iv.'i.s cornmonei' in its origiim! .sease ‘to dwell in,’ i 
i: place; cf. Par, Lost, vtr. 457, “he wons in forer 
.he cognate Germ. wtfAww* to dwell, (af to 

henison ; O.F. beneison ; Xcid. &«t'(//i-//u,,b 1 cs.sin 

333. Siooh. Cf. the picture in 11 Pcuscroso, 



Hie moon wlien shmirifi' (hrmiffli a cloud. Cf. '1 eiiiij'Hoii 
Margaret, I.: ■ ■ . ; 

“ Like Ihe tender amber round. 

Which the moon about lier sipreadelh, 

Moving thro’ a fleecy night.” 

'■ Amber” is the tint of the almo.sphere in Mie Lotos- hater. 
Clioric Song v,, and of the sunrise in L' Allegro, 6i (“ Kolied i 
flames and amber light”). 

334. eiiu'u/ierit, dispossess. Lnherit in .Slmkf.speare fir 
I'luenlly signifies ‘to have,’ ‘possess,’ willioiit any notion, a 

eVu/os. ' Cf.' the description of the dark le.-ilm of Clihos am 
his consort “ancient Nigltl” in /•’(W. ImI, ii, 959 et -seip 

336 — 341. i.e. if your influence {the moon’s) be quite eclipsed 
then do thou. Oh gentle taper, froui some quarter, visit ns, nni 
tliou .slink be, etc, 

336. injhtence, power ; see G. 

, 340. A beautiful in.stance of Ihe sound eclioing the, , sense, 
The alliteration {/. /,) is clearly meant to suggest the line of light. 
Cf. Matfhew' Arnold’s 37ic Sc/wlar-Gipsy, "The Una of fc.st.al 
light in Chri.st-Clmroh Hall.” For 1. 1. suggesting length .see 
Par, Lost, siiu 480. 

341, 34.3. A soniewhnt fanciful nuay of saying that they will 
direct flieir course by the light of the taper as n mariner dircefa his 
3oUr.se by means of the constellations, star of Aready^ any statin 
Ihii constellation of the Great Bear [Ursa major). ,Cynosi(re~ 
the con.st«llation of the Lesser Bear (Ursa minor), especially the 
star at the end of tire tail, known as the I'ole-star; the name 
CynosUrohemg due to the constellation’s supposed re, semblance to, 
tlio iihayie of ii dog’s tail (aujiJs oiipil). The story ran that the 
Araidlan iiympdi Odlisto, after being turned into .a .she-beur hy 
I'uno, wa.s changed into a .star, the Great Bear, by Jupiter. She 
was the daughtev of Lyeaon, king of .'f j-rarf/n.' whence Miltmi’s' 
“ .slar of Arcnily.” Arc,a,s, the .son of Callisto, was chaiigeil into 
the Leisser Bear. Greek sailors steered hy the Great Bear ; 
.he I'heenicians (or Lyrians) by the Lesser— hence " Lyrittu 
Cynosure.” For the same reason .the Lesser Bear was also 
railed ‘hoirisr; (the Phaaiician .star). See Class. LHelioneiry. 
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(i) ';m object on which attention is specially fixed.’ 
ef. Sylve.ster’a Dti Bartas, Gmsart’s cd., vol. i. p. .SH ; 

“ To the bright Lamp wliich serves for Cynom 
To all that sail upon the sea obscure.” 

This sense, now obsolete, is retjuired by the iJiesent 
Comiis. For (2) ef. L' Alles^ro, Ho, “The Cynosure 0 
bouring eyes.” 

3.J4. witUkd cotes, i.e. sheepfobls made with small 
Matthew Arnold borrowed the phrase in The Schoiii. 
“Go, shepherd, and untie the wattled cotes”; and T 
varied it in the Ode to Alcmory, IV.: 

“ Pour ronnii mine ears the livelong bleat 
Of the thick-fleeced .sheep from wattled folds.” 
rKrtW/t's' hurdle ’ is the same word as wallet = ■a bag.- 
Jtasioml reed, the traditional shepherd’,s pi; 

823. 

The oaten pipe has been accepted by English w 
distinctly symbolical of pastoral music, without, as Mt 
points out in his note on Lyc. 33, any direct authorit 
classics. In Theocritus we have the KoXa/ios (i.e. rt; 
Pan’s pipe, (rCipiyi' ; in Ltd in poets calamus, tibia und ek 
stem of hemlock). Prolialily the nolioti of the “oatei: 
is to be tracoid to Vergil’s tenui a^Mma, in the first liu 
Cf. the Glosse to the Shefhamb Calender, (.Iclober, 
reedta, Avena.” liiit a^’ena could be ap[)lied to any 

stops; the small holes in wind in.strtnnenls like l: 
Cf. Hamht, lit. 2. 36,3-3715: “ Will yott play upon this 
’Tis its easy as lying : govern these ventages with yom- lit 
thumb. ..these are the stops.” Ctdlins, who imitated 
very often, began his Ode to Bvening the words “ 
of oaten stop, or jjastoral song...” 

3,1.6. the lodge, K.i'.. of the Keeper of tlie wood. 



US savage as Uiey” — Newton. 

^59- ovc>‘-c.\-qnisUe, too careful, ■ like kat. exquisitm, sulitle. 

3(10. cast, i.e. conjecture the nature of; perhaps from tire 
metaphor of easting a nativity. For the sentiment cf. Lantlor : 

“ Oil seek not destincil evils to divine, 

B'ound out at hast too soon” — Cti/r, vi. 

j6i. they be so, grant that they are real evils, not 

“false alanns” (36^). 

363. AUitiling to the proverb “ Do not meet your trouble 
huU'-way.” Cf. Much Ado AhoiU Nothing, I. i. gd— 9S; “Good 
Sigiiior Leonato, you are come to meet your. trouble; the fa.shiou 
of the world is to avoid cost, anti you cncomiter it.” 

365. self-delusion. .Scan the ton as i-Sn, Cf. 4t3, 437. In 
.Shakespeare and in Milton’s early poems the termination -iiin, 
especially with words ending in ctiotf, .such as ‘ perfefA<i/r, 
‘Miection,' ‘di.strar*iw,’ is often treated as , two .syliahle.s, 
c.specially at the end , of a line. lu Middle English poetry the 
termination -ion was always treated a.s two syllablesi 

afiC). so to seek, so ignorant what to do, sto much at a loss. 
The phrase implies, incapacity, or want of knowledge; cf “they' 
do daylie practise and exercise themselves in the discipline of 
wari'e...le.st they should be to seek in the feale of arme.s" — 
iTtopin, p. Kit I’re.ss e<l. We .still -say that a quality is. 
‘sadly to seek’ in a man, meaning that he lacks it. 

367. wnprineiflcd, unversed in the principles of. Cf fria- 
cipleit in Samson Agomstes, •jCso, 

368. bosoms, i.e. the peace which goodness has in its bosom. 

Cf. bosom used as a, verb = ' enclose in the heart,’ ‘carefully 
giuu'd,’ ill VJlJ. l. i. 113, “bosom up my coun.sel.” 

3S9. single, mere, light and noise. The Elder Brother 
had .spoken of the darkness, the Younger of the .silence. 

.370. i.e. she not being; the absolute ca.se with the pironoim 
omitted, though easily supplied from the context. 

371. The alliteration (r. c. c.) emphasises the idea of com- 
posure, cwi.ttoy, firm, not easily disturbed. 

373 — 37 a- ^ reminiscence oi The Naaie Qitcenc, 1. i, ii. 


fiutoliiogvaphy, tlescriplive of the years lie spent at Horton, 
1/132 — 1637. Throughout the poems we catch giiinpses of Mikiiii 
the man. 

37f>. seeks to, repairs to; cf. i /Cings f.. 1^, ‘‘Ami all the 
earth sought to Solomon, to hear his vvi.sdom’’; anil Deutivo- 
uomy .\ii. ,ii, “unto liis liabitation sliall ye .sock.” 

378. plumes ; some wonlrl change to the more usual word 
prmte, “A hawk primes when .she picks out dainagcd featliers, 
and arranges her plumage with her bill ’’ — Dycc. 

380. nil to-ruffled, very much rulUcil. Milton’s editions 
have all to ruffl'd, i.e. tlu'ee distinct words, and there i.s much 
difterenoe of opinion as to the right leading. 

The difficulty lies with to. It is tlie prolix /u- = asmuler 
(Geim. ocr, Lat. dis) which is com]3oundeU with many Middle li, 
verbs, giving the sense ‘to pieces.’ Cf. lo-bnken, to lireak in 
pieces (literally ‘ asunder ’) ; to-fallen, to fall lo pieces; to-lmoeu, 
to liew to pieces etc. Veib.s tliii.s coiiiiiounded wore ofloii 
htrengthenod by tlu; adverb all preceding tliora. 

I’cculiar idioms come gradually lo he luisundeislood, and 
vaiiatioiu. in llicir use arise: so with this, 

(1) .Someliiiics all and to and the verb ate .separated; cf. 
the oiigiiial retuliiig here and yiidgesra. i;;): ‘‘And a certain 
woman cast a piece of a millstone upon Aliimelech’s head, aud 
all to lirake his scull.’’ 

(2) .Somclhnef: »//, /ri and the verb arc joined ; cl. Ihinyaii’i: 
/’/ 4 'vvw’.v /’rggrerr, II. 48, “.she all-ta-bcroolod iiu;.’’ 

(3) .Sometimes to k detached from the verb but united l:>y 
force of accent witii tlie.a//; cf. /..atimer's Sermons, i.sidh “ VVe 
be lallen into the. dirt, and be all-to dirtied, even up to the 

According therefore In popular usage iMilloii might cipially 
well write all la riffled (as lie did) ; all-ta-ruffled; att-tn ruffled ; 
and all to-ruffled, 'nie last is the most correct (iiiucc the to- 
slioiild really go with the veib), ami seems llie lic.sl ch,inp,i‘ if we 
change at :dl instead of le.aviiig the idiom as in yudpy.s ix, 33. 
.Some editors prefer all-ta ruffled, but it ksnol what hliilrm wrote, 
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[ind it gives surely a less pleasing rhytlim; for reading the line 
alike quickly or slowly we. cannot help treating it as a pure 
iambic verse in winch U goes closely with the following, not the 
pieccding, word. 

To print all loo ruffled lo.ses the idiom entirely. .Sec the 
Nau English Dktiomry under all-io. 

3S1. light raiilmi his breast; the “inward light” of which 
he speaks in Samson Agonisfes, i6e, and Ear. Lost, in. 

3.S2. the centre, i.e. of the earth. llanilcL would hud 
“Where truth is hid, though it were hid Indeed 
Within the centre” — ll. 1. 137— 159. 

383. See 25C (“prisoned ’’) ; cf. Samson Agonisies, lit 5, 15C : 
“Thou art Ijecome (O worst iiiiprisoniiient!) 

The dungeon of thyself,” 

j8,i) — 391. Cf. It Penseroso, 167 — 1 74, whicli paints Oic ideal 
close of tile studious life, and Pithard El. III. 3. 147 — 1501 
“I’ll give my jewels for a set of beads, 

My gorgeous palace for a hermitagCj 
My gay appiavel for an alms-man’s gown, 

My figured goblets for a disli of wood.” 

, ,385. (tj?i'fjf.r, likes, has affection for. 

388. Mdton’s anticipation of Gray’s more feiicitoiis “F.ir 
from the madding crowd’.s ignable strife” {Elegy, 73). 

3S9. a senate-house, Milton w.as lliinUing of Hie Romjin 
Senate-house, the Curia. Twenty years later Cromwell .showed, 
Aj.)i'il eotli, 1C53, that tlic great English Council-chamber was' 
not inviolable. 

390. hermit; literally one who dvvellsiu a “desert” (387), 
as did tile liennits of old ; Gk. efiiiy.lTiis, from eprigla, n desert. 

39 1. teifr, i.e. of the rosary. Every detail in Uie .descrip- 
Ikm—eell, weeds, grey hairs etc. — reproiluccs llio conveiilioiml 
liicture ofliennit-life. If Milton h.ad written Cawnu-after his return 
from It.aly, we iniglit have thought that in these lines he rvas 
simply repainting in words some.piictiire seen in an Italian palace. ■ 

Bead originally meant p-ayer; afterwards the perforated 
balls u.sed by Roman Catholics in comitihg their prayers were 
called fcar/r. The verb f.frf=to pray (distinct from /'!if=to com- 
mniid) is extant in 'biddiag-poeyeixE Cf. Gerni. gehet, prayer, 

393 — 396, Alluding to the golden apples which Ge (the 
Earth) gave to Hera (Juno) on her marriage with Zeus. Tlicy 
, 6—2. . 
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;w in ‘‘gardens fair” (gSi) on an island in llie Jar West, .n 
re watched by. the nymphs c.-vUed, tlie Hesperides (yiit), wl 
re assisled in their watch liy tlie “dr.agon" (.pja) l^adon. ‘I 
y the dragon and obtain the apples was one of the laljourt; 
.n-enle.s. See J’ar. I.os/, ]U. (“those He.speriaii (.iarde 
ned of old”) and iv. 250. ’I'lierc is a hitherto unpiiblisln 
em on the Hespa-i<ks by Tennyson in hi.s Lije, 
ii94> would need dragons to watch over lier wi 

;s that cannot be enchanted, in order to save etc. 

!|,oi. wink on, he blind to. Cf. Machdh, i. .(,. 51, 52 : 
“Let not light see my Idack and deep desires: 

The eye wink at the liand,” 

. let not the eye perceive wliat tlie Itand is doing. Tins see: 
.suit our text. ‘Danger’ is not to see its opporliuiily, an 
t seeing, is to let tiie maiden pas.s unmole.slcd ; .a thing, argil 
5 brother, for which wo cannot hope. But tlie pensonificatu 
Danger is strained. Desire would he simpler. 

Opportimity, Cf. Liter, 'ce, 876 et seq. : 

“O Ofiportuiiity ! thy guilt is great : 

’Ti.s thou that executest the traitor’s trea.siiii." 
ngjohn put the same truth dilfereiilly, iv. a. 219, 320 : 
“How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds 
Makes ill deeds done.” 

404. recks. Cf. Lye. 122. The verb is not often ii 

407. •unowneti, lonely. 

408. Infer, argue. 

409. wvV/iwi;', beyond ; cf. 2 Corinlhians x. i;!, “thin 
tlioiit our measure.” Cf. the adverb ?i7/V/nwi/-~ outside. 

410--412. i.e. where the chances .seem erpially halaiiec 
ii'c being as ranch reason for hope a.s for fear, I incline to lioi, 
411, arlnlrate the event, decide the issue ( s=Lat. encntits), 
413. sQuint, i.e. which does not look at Ihing.s in a fa 
aiglitforward inaiiner. 

418. As Masson observes, we have here, up to 475, t 
jst continuous exposition that Counts ftoiitaiiis of its ceiifi 
ctrine. The idea is never absent from Milton’s tliouglit 
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— 42,j.. ProliaWy MiHoii was thinking of the description 
i)f Partlienia in Phineas rietcher’s Purple Island, x. 7,7 — 37 1 
‘‘A vvaiiikc maid, 

I’arthcnia, all in steel and gilded atnis,’’ 

(J''a)thcuui = 'Ave Maiden, from Gk. va.pOhoi, a vifgin.) 

47 1. Scan cdmplctc ; see 773, note, and cf. Hamlet, 1. 4. 

“What may this mean, 

Tliiit thou, dead corse, again in dmpleic steel 
K.evisil’st thus tlie glimpses cf the moon?" 

473. a ijumrcil nymph; such as those who attended on 
Diana (see 441). 

433. trace, pass, wander, througli ; ct A Mu/summer-Hipht's 
Dream, n. t. 25, “to trace the forests wild.” 

unharbmred, i.e. unharbotu'ing= ‘yielding no shelter' the 
proper sense of harbonr. Cf. Tennyson's Geraint and Pnid, 
“0 friend, I seek a harbourage for the night.” Sec G. 

424. Infamous hills. Cf. “ And now he haunts th’infamous 
wood.s and downs,” Phineas Fletcher, Piscatorie Eclogues, 1. 14. 
Infamousee'ai evil name,’ a Lalinisin; cf. ITorace’s infames 
scopulos. Odes, I. 3. 20. 

Tiie (Latin) accentuntinn, infamous, occuivs in tlie Death 0/ 
a. Fair Infant, 12 : “Thereby to wipe away the infimous blot.”; 

4.26. bawHles “so spelt in fililton’s editions, and proh.ibiy 
ratlier a now word about Milton’s time’’ — Masson, From ltaj. 
hancUto, literally a man placed under the ban, i.e.;e.’ccommiinic.ated 
by proclamation of the Church. 

mountaineer. An opprobrious term, as always in Shake- 
speare; cf. “call’d me traitor, mountaineer,” Cymheliue, iv. 2. 
120. People who lived in mountain-districts might naturally be 
taken as types of .sav.age un-civilizalion. 

425. nery, utter. In Sh<ake.speare very is oftener adjective, 
Ihim adverb, being used, as here, to emplia.sise the luniU. 

429. shagged; cf, Lyc. 54. <i)ith horrid shades, i.e. horren- 
ttbns u/nbris. J’oets in whom the el.assical influence is strong 
use horrid of woods because the Latin horndus (= shaggy) is a 
favourite epithet of woodliuid scenery. 

430. unblcnched, iiiifaltering: “if he but bicncli I know 
my coarse,” says Hamlet (ti. 2. ficG). Akin to blanch. 

43 r. f? we?, provided that it be not. 
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432. Scmf. say ; a convenieiil phnise by which hi 
mention a popular superatitiou or theory without ctumii 
himself to belief in it, Cf. Par, Lose, x. 575, 06S, 67 1 

■walks. The regular term ; see note on 435, 

433. ftre, i.e. a false flame {ii^nis fultms) such a< 
supposed to attend malicious spirits liltc Will-o’-tho-Wis| 
Jai;U-o’-the-I,anthorn, who loved to “ Mislead the amazed 1 
wanderer from his way” (Far. Last, IX. 04o)- See V/h 
104. 

lake or fen. In Ben Joason’s AIiis/jim of Qncem t 
witches ap|iear, 

‘‘From the lakes, and from the feus, 

From the rocks, and from tlic dens”; 
and the author, who was very learned in all pertainii 
witchcraft and the like, explains in a footnote that “these f 
in their .own nature dire and di.smal, are reckoned up a 
fittest from whence such persons should come.” 

434. Blue; perhaps ‘haggard-looking,’ like 'film 
hag” ( =the witch Sycorax, mother of Caliban) in 7Vit: Pei 
I. 2. arty, where the reference is not to the colour of the eyi 
the dark circles under them, such as conic fi'oin oxliausti 
weeping, ■meagre, lean, French maign. 

stuhborn, hccanse refusing to lie exorcised or ‘laid.' 
Cymleline, iv. 2. 278, "-Ghost unlaid forbear ibeei” 1 
thought that the only tongue in which a spirit could ho addi 
with effect wa.s Latin ; (j., Hamlet, A. \i. 

435; magic chains. Cf. ‘‘each reltered ghost,” 
enrfew time, usually eight o’clock ; cX. Il PenseriKO, 74. 
“foul fiend” in .fitw, iii. 4. 121, “begiu.s at curfew, and 
till the first cock”,; and the spirits in 'f/m 7'emfest, V. 31 
“rejoice to hear the solemn. curfew.” See G. 

43i>- gpl'lin ; see Gi s-wart,- c[. Lye, iy;H. faery, 1 
used, as Iiere, of a nmlignant power; cf. 7 he Comedy of Ji 
IV. 2. 35, ‘‘A fiend, a fairy, pilile.ss and rough”; wlieiv, Inn 
many editons change to fury. 

of the mme. It wa.s an old superstition that minc.s 
inhabiterl byspiriks (i.e. the ‘cleinon.s’ of earth—seu note cm 

Collins refers to it in his Ode. to Fear, sjieaking of the in 
“VVlien gtdilin.s hnunl, from fire or fen, 

Or mine, or flood, the walks of men”; 
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and Keats ia Lamia: “ Empty the . haunted air and giioined 
mine,” i.e. iiliiic wliere gnomes (sprites) . dwelt. 

438 — -440. Shall I appeal to the works of Greek pliilo- 
sopiiers for testimony to the power of purity? 

schools, i.e. of philosophy. For j£'/wa/=a sect professing a 
special doctrine, cf. Samson A^onistcs, Vj'j, “For of such doctrine 
never wa.s there school.” 

441. ,Dian, Diana, the .maiden goddess of the diasc, type of 
virginity. Cf. lien Joason’s pretty lines “Queen and lumtre.ss, 
cliasfc and fair.” 

443. MWev/, striped, streaked; see G. 

444. mouithiin-pani, a kind of wild-cat, asually called 
cnt-o'-mountam, as in The Tempest, iv. r. i6t. 

445. Mt oj Cupid, i.e. arrow; cf. the famous passage (i;me 
of the most exquisite pieces of flattery in all literatnre) in 
A Midsiimmer-Nighfs Dream, ii. 1. 155—168), where “ Cupid all 
arm’d” takes his vain aim at the “fair vestal” of the West, i;e. 
(,;)ueen Elizabeth. Cupid was saiil to have two kinds ofdart.s, 
one witli a golden, the other with a Ic.aden tip ;. the former to 
cau.se, the latter to repel, love. 

,447 — 45'z. Milton points the nior.al ; and vve may here note 
ho.w he has taken two old-world, seemingly outworn legends and 
has invested them with an entirely new .significance. It is Tlato’s 
inetlurd. I’lato will often select some popular expre.ssion and 
apply it in .a novel, mctaphy.sical sense ; or some popular belief, 
and read into it a fresh meaning, thereby raising supersUtion: 16 ‘ 
the higher plane of philosophy. : T 

,(47. 'KXxo. Gergoneion oj- head of Medusa, whom I'erseiv.s 
had slain, vvas rcpre.sented on the asgis or shichl of Athene 
(=!Lat. Minerva). CS. Iliad, 75S — 74r: “about her shoulders 

cast she (viz. Athene) the tasselled .'Cgia terrible and therein 

is the dreadful monster’s Gorgon head, droadful and grim,, 
portent of wgis-bcaring Zeus.” 

snaky-headed, hcc.ause Medusa'.sdiair had been clmiiged iutb 
serpents liy .Ailieno; whence lier lieacl became so terrible that all 
vvholookedon it were turned to stone.. There were three Gorgons, 
uionstrous beings, sisters, of whom Medusa is ino.si mentioned in 
clAsBical writers. ' , . 

449- freezal. The weak . form of the preterite was 
not uncommon in contemporary .writers. The strong verlis 
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sivffei' perpetually from the incursions of the 

frecsed her foes; note the agreement of sense i 
alliteration and sibilants suggesting a petrifying 
horror. For the scansion c6ngeaUd see again the 

451. rfflj/ici/, put out of countetrance, confou 
Lost, n. 114. 

452. blank, utterly dismayed; this use of tlii 
what colloquial. For blank as a verb = to maki 
literally ‘white’ (F. b/anc),— in fact, to bleiie, 
Agimis/ei; 471, “ And with confusion blank his w 

453. “The language of mythological allusit 
and the speaker passes, in his own name, into a sti 
philosophy tinged with Christianity ” — Masson. 

454. sincerely, entirely. Cf. sincere— \mxe, 
(L. sincerus) in i reter ii. 2, “ desire the since 
word.” so, i.e. chaste. 

4Sg. AVmVrf, i.e. in all their celestial array ; 
tion of the six pairs of wings and “ feathered 
archangel Raphael in Par. Lost, v. 277 —285. li 

lackey, attend. Lackeying is Theobald’s fine 
Antony and Cleopatra, l. 4. 40, wheie the Folios 
“Goes to and back, lackeying the varying tide.” 
deteriorated somewhat. 

Tlii.s idea of the Guardian Angel watching 
favourite with Milton. See 658 and Par. Lost, 
his theological treatise 'J'ke Christian Doctrine 
section (IX.) to the ministry on earth of angclii 

457. dream... vision. Cf. Cowley’s Essays: 
into this vision; or if you please to call it but a 
not take it ill. because the fatlier of.noets Home! 



see especially 496—499, wlicre Raphael tells A<liini that if he 
and his desceiulantH live pure, sinless lives then perhaps 
“Your bodies may at last turn all to spirit. 

Improved l>y tract of time, and wing’d ascend 
Kthereal, as we.” 

459, comterse. In the three passages in Sliahespearc where 
‘intercourse ’ occurs the stress falls, as here, on the 

second syllable — converse. Cf. Othello, in. i. 40. 

461, temple of the mind, .Scriptural imagery j cf. John 
ii. 21, “Ik spake of the temple of his body.” 

46;, — 469. Milton passes to the convcr.se of the previous 
idea. As the body may by self-discipline become soul, the soul 
by the self-indulgence of its possessor may become hotly. 

460. “Thou desire.st truth in the inward parts,” /tfa/w li. 5 . 

468. i.e. grows fleshly and brutish. Cf. /’ar. Post, ix. 16S, 
167, “This essence to incarnate and irahnite!” 

469. property, essential character, Lat. proprims, own. 

470— 47.'i' Milton here adapts a well-known passage in 

Pinto’s Phmio, 81, which Professor Jo wett renders: 

“But the soul which has been polluted. ..and is tliecompanion 
and; servant of the hoily always, and ts in love with and fascinated ' 
by the body,;.... do you suppose that such a soul will depart pure 
;:and unalloyed? 

That is impossible, he replied. 

•She is engrossed by the corporeal, which the continual 
association and constant care of the body h.ave made naturul to 

Very true, ; ■ 

, Amk this, my friend, may be conceived to be that heavy, 
weighty, earthy element of sight by which such a saul is 
depressed iuid dragged down :igain into the visible world, 
bec.ause she is afraid of the invisible and of the world below— 
primlistg about tossshs and sepulchres, 'm Xbe neighbourliDod of 
which, as they tell us, are seen certain ghostly apparilisins of 
.rowif which have not departed pure, hut are cloyed with sight 
and therefore visible,” hialogues of Plato, yab ^v,). 

It was, no doubt, belief in the continued association 
of body and soul after death, and the durahilily of the 
former, that led to the yearly offering of meat and drink, and 
even clothes, .at tombs — Thiscydiiles, III. ffi. Many popular 


superstitions as to the altachment wiiich the soul feels for its 
corporeal tenement niiglrt be instanced ; e.g, the old liohcmiaii 
idea that the anima of a dead man took the form of a bird aiui 
perched upon a tree near to the spot where the body was Iteiiig 
Inirnt. When the latter was consumed the soul (iitted away. 

470. gloomy shadnvs damp. I’lato’s phrase is \pvxm‘ 
(TKwaSf] (/lai'Tcto'jaara. For the word-order of, 207, note. 

471. ’ i.c. Trepl ra yot'i/mra re Kal Toil's Td 0 oos uuXu'davyi-v)}. 
as J'lato says of the soul ; see tlie words italicised in cslracl: 

47,5. it; properly ///<y', “gloomy shadows” Iieing Ihc subject; 
Imt U is more vivid, drawing the eye of imagination to soiue 
particular dim shadow. 

474. sensually; so the original editions, to suit the metre. 

475. Cf. Birou’s dcscriptiou of love in Zone's Labour’s Lost, 
IV. 3. 342— '14.1 ! 

“Subtle as Sphinx; as sweet and musical 
As briglit Apollo’s lull;.” 

There is a certain humour in transferring lire phrase to 
philosophy. The editors cite Milton’s Trsxttale of Edi/Miion 
(1644): “1 shall detain you now no longer in the demonstration 
of what we .should not do, hut .straight conduct you; to a hiii- i 
•side, wlieie I will point you out the riglit path of a virttiotif! aiid 
itoljle educalioii ; laliorious indeed at the first ascenl, l.'ul: I'lne so 
smootli, so green, so full of goodly prosjjeet, anti inelodioiui 
Kound.s on every side, that the har|:i of Orptieiis was iiot more 
charming.” 

479. neetarod, .sweet as nectar, the drink of the gods. 

4H0. ertuie, i.e. undigested, =.:Lat. erudns; .see Lyr. 3. 

483. ntglil-fomideivd, overtaken by, oi: plunged in, night; 
t'S, J’ar. l-Ml, I. 204, “The pilot of some small niifiil-fouiidt'icd 
skill'.” 

486. Again, agaiitl i.e. the .shoiiU 

.(87. i.e. (heir swords. 

.],8(j. Cf. the sonliment of the king in 2 Henry VI. lit. a, 
233: “'riirice is he armed thW hath his quarrel just.” 

imiiited, dressed. lU-c a skophi'nl ; cf. 84 — 91 . 

490. That hallo. The Elder Brother callcA out, .(87, and 
the Attendant Spirit answered; His reply is marked in the 
stage-direction of Lawes’s edition, 1(137. 49“i Biordiire, 


“that refers to the anarver given by Tliyrsis .before lie anpea 
on the stage. 

491. i.e. they present their swords. 

494. Thyrsis. A traditional shepherd name as far. bat 
.as Tlieocritn.s j cf. his first /dyl, an& Vergil’s seventh 
In the lipitaph'mm Damonis, 4, the p.aBtoraI Latin eleg)' i 
which he laments the death of his friend Diodati tinder tl 
guise of one sheplierd ninurniiig for another, Milton spoak.s c 
himself ns Thyrsis. Matthew ..\rnold’s Monody ( 7// lo-.v/.v) o 
Clough lent the name new life and assoeiations. 

'i’lic lines, .|94-~4r)(), are mi intentional eoniidimenl, to l.awei 
and a more delicate couipliment than the other («(>• -S.S), wide 
was iilacgd in Lawes’s own raoutli — A'ezi'/on. 

4yS — 5'2. Note the rhyme and Masson’.': explanation, vis 
that liaviLig mentioned the word madrigal in. 495 M ilton wislie 
to carry on for a moment the idea of pastoral poetry ivhic 
madrigal (ste'G.) .suggests. The heroic couplet had been rniic 
associated with irasloiul verse; e.g. in a considerable portion «. 
Thi> Shapkeanis Calender. Hen J onson in the .Had Shepherd give 
lus the same combination of blaiik verse, rhymed tiecasylliibi 
couplets, and pieriudic lyrics. 

.(.95.. hmidling; henaim the waters .slop in their course ;i:i 
listen, and .lliil.s crowd together; some, however, interpret 
‘ haiitcninji:i pre.s.sihg onward,’ i.e. .so as to listen. Milton refer 
to the classical slorie.s how the music of the golden lyre ii 
Or|)lieu.s enchanted all nature, “delaying (says Horace, Odes 
t. i-r. 9, to) even the swift-dowing streams.”. 

Sot. «i:vr7 yep, i.e. the Second lirolher. 

Soa. ley, IriHe; see G. 

506. *, coinjiared to; from the idea ‘in relation to.’ Cl 

“ J fyperion to a .satyr,” //aw/c/, i. r. 140. 

Ihe cure it liroiight,\h\C; anxiety which I hroiight on my crniml 

Soy. Strictly the eptestion is unnecessary. Thyrsis kmn 
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Sog. sadly, seriously; cf. Romeo aitJ yuliet, I. i. 207, “ l5ut 
sadly tell me wlio.” See sad in the Glossary. 

without blame; i.e. without any fault of oins. 

Sii, sia. Observe the rhyme, true and rZ/fif, proving that 
the pronunciation of the latter has entirely changed. Cf. 9y4 — 
997, and Sonnet li., 'x\ietei youth and shetu'th rliyme. 

5 1 p Jtibulous. mere matter of fable, legend (f.at /abitUi). 

515. the sage poets; meaning Uoiner and Vergil ; Tasso 
(fanuliar to Elizabethans in the fine trnnsl.ation of Eairfax) and 
Ariosto; and .Spenser — especially Spenser, who inlluciiced Milton 
greatly. Cf. the publisher’s preface to the rfi-ta ed. of Milton’s 
poems; “1 shall deserve of the age byliringing iiilij the light 
as true a birth as the Muses have brought fortl; since our fawnns 
Spenser wrote; whose poems in these. ..are as rarely nnitaled as 
sweetly excelled.” Cf. the reference to “ our admired Hpen.ser” 
'n\ t\\a AHimadverslons (P. IF. m. 84, 85), where hfilton quotes 
at some length from 7'ie Shcpluards Cakmier, Maye.'- Spenser is 
the “rrt^t'ancl serious poet” of the Areopagiiica, P. iV. 11. 68, 
where The p'aen'o Queene, ii. 7, is in Milton’s thoughts. In the 
preface to his Rabies (translations from Chaucer and Boccacio) 
Dryden writes: “Milton was the poetical son of Spenser,,.... 
Milton has acknowledged to me that .Spenser was his original.” 

taught by the heavenly Muse. Repeated in /Itr. /-mv', ui. 19; 

“I sung of Chaos ami eternal Night, 

Taught liy the Heavenly Muse.” 

This claim to direct inspiration is common with poet.s inlhituiccd 
by the classics. Milton is so great, and so justly conscious of his 
greatness, that coming from him the word.s l;ave no tniec of 
boastful egotism. 

firO, ■S’fartoi/, narrated. Cf. Venus and Adonis, toi-j. 

517. , Cf. Par. Lost, 11. GiS, “Gorgons, .and Hydras, ami 
Cliimteras dire.” Milton’s poetry is full of the.se vtudial echoes ; 
partly because lie .so often employ.s traditioiwl ep;l);i;t.s, taken 
straight from the classics.. Eor the Chimteia cf. Iliad, Vl. ;8i : 
TTiibatie \dior, Sin0f.p Si Spasuo, pelcrai] Si xlpiupa, i.e. it was a 
monster rcsemliling a.lioir in its fore part, a dragon in its hind 
part, and a goat in the middle. 

enchanted isles. Referring primarily, we can scarcely itmilit, 
to the “Wanrlring Islands” nl The Faerie Qiieene,\\. t.;. 11 el: 
seq. .Spenser followed Tasso’s aceoiml of the isle cif Avndrin. 
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SiS. /v/fe/, i.e. rocks with yawning ch.iHiiis. Ay?=U) S|.ilit, 
closely akin to rive, occurs in The White/ s Tale, V.’r. 66. 

520. mine/, centre; an imitation of the similar use of tik. 
o/it/jaXos, n navel, and Lat. umhilkus. Byron coined a pailiciide 
navclkd ~:iet in the midst of ; cf. “Ncmi na veiled in the woody 
hillsy C/h/dc Hniold, IV. 173. 

521. cypras ; the glooiniest of shade, hence approirriale to 
the scene of the horrid “rites” (535) of the magician and his 

522—530. Cf, ^( 5 — 77. 

526. munnnes, i.e. incantations spoken over the potion as 
it was being brenved, such, .as those of the Witches in A/'aidn'IJi, 
tv. t. For .spjell, cl". Airades, 60, “With puissant 

words, and murmurs made to bless.” 

S'lfij Sii°‘ '-m- destroying the emblem of reason which is 
•stainped in the hunian countenance. George J-Ierbcrt says in 
Ths Chanh-Torck, “ Wine .above all things doth God’s stamp 
d,sfaee,” 

, 53 y, resson-j for Milton, the chief faculty of the soul (Par. 
Lesl,v. too— 103) j the einhodinient of those highef qualities of 
intellect which separate men from the brute creation. 

,530. f-Vawrtr/fraf, stamped ; a continuation of the metaphor 
in ' uliiiHwhlmg (i.e. breaking up the pattern) and mintage. 
See G., and for lire accentuation cf. The Two Ctiitkiiicii. of 
fW, It. 7. 3, 

“ the table wherein all ray tboughls 
Are visibly charActer'd and engraved.” 

531. croft. “A little close [i.e. enclosure] adjoining to a 
liouse, and used for corn or pasture " — Johnson. 

531. That hrm this bottom gtade, i.e. that skirt the to]r of 
the wood which slopes dow'u to the valley. In some dialects 
(e.g. the New Forest) bottom is still hi use for a valley, 
glade. , _ 

533. monstrous rout, lieid of monsters; an instance td 
the adjective drring the duty trf the first part of a compound 
UDun ; cf. Lyc. 15S. Monster-rout -would sound awkward. 
German has a distinct advant.age over English in this respect. 

53, f. Perhaps stabled= ‘which have got inside the sheep-fold 
(I.at. slahuhim'),' and, as we know' from Vergil, Eclogue lit. 80, 
irisk lupus stahulis {' a wolf is no plea.sant thing for sheepfolds’). 
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l'>Ht Milton niiiy only mean ‘wolves in their hauiiN’; ef. l\ii . 
l.os!^ XI, 7<i2, where the verl) j/«i^4.'=to have a l.iir. 

535. Doing rites; Lat. sacra facers, Gk. UfcL 

abhorred, detesteWe, horrible; for the termination ed—ablc 
see tlic note on 349. Hecate; .see 135, note. 

,'5,37' ytt, i.e. though they thcinselves are “ inonBtroii.s ” ami 
therefore repulsive, and their “ rites ” horrible, gd they have 
means to allraet people. 

539. Milton, like .Speii.ser, uses iimaeetiug, not iiiniriiting. 
'J'hc ce reprc.sents better the long i of A.-H. mitau, to l;now. 

,540. by thm, by the lime that. Cf. by /'/!/.(•=.' by this 
time’; “And I do know, by this, they .slay for me,” fuluis 

542. knot-grass. There is a stock joke in the dramatislH 
that .short people have eaten knot-grass (7 ’a/iiywi///// avicn/arc), 
whose special property it was to stop growth. Cf, /I Mid- 
summer-Night's Dream, III. 2. 329 knot-grass”), 

5.;6. melancholy. Not gloomy dejection, but the mood of 
■seriousness or reflection celebrated in U Fensmso ; what Gray 
in one of his letters calks “while Melancholy, or rather 
Leucoctwly" {Wm-ks, cA. ir. r.14). Gk. Xe™tl?= white. 

547. i.c. to play on my -shepherd's pipe. See Aje. 6f), 

548. her fit; now a .somewhat vulg.ar phrase, knit not then ; 
cf. .Sonnet XIV. 14, “And drink thy fill of pure immortal 
stroani.s.” See Letnlicns xxv. 19. 

ere a close; “i.e. before he had finished the .song he Imd 
begun on hi.s pipe ” — Masson. I’os.sibly close has its musical 
.Sen.So ‘cadence,’ i.e. before he re.aclied a cadence in liiii song. 
Zi, Richard //. n. r. 12, “music at the , elo.se.” A musician 
him, self, Milton usc.s musical torm.s often, with a inusician'.s 
accuracy. 

5.(9. ivonh'il; cf. “night by night ” (532). 

svas up, had begun. The ‘Hunt’s up’ wa.s the title of an 
old ballad-tune, referred to in and yulid, ill. 5. 3.1. 

551. Listen is transitive in Much Ado About iVol!iing, W. 
1. 12, “listen our purpose ”(=hear our conveiaatioti, V, prnpos). 

552. rr;;. .!*/>, i.e. at line 145 (“break off”). 

S.53. m/7/iv i.c.” from the trouble the noise had been 
causing \.\\om"-^Masson,. 

drowsy-fighted;.: so . the Cambridge MS;, except that tin; 
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wiinls are not liyiihcncil- The original e(liti<.>iis (j6j, 7, 1645, 
16/3) all have T/nJfttfji; fiightfd, which nnist mean, ‘ the drowsy 
steeds of niglit which had heeii friglited by the noise of Comus 
and his crew.’ Though thi.s reading has die better authority, it 
seems in itself much inferior to dnnvsy-jlighttid. For dromsy- 
/ligh/id gives a more picturesijiie. conception ; it is in fonu an 
i-ssentially Miltonic conipninid — cf. “ tlowery-lcirdod ” (25.1), 
“ rusliy-friiiged ” (Ogo); and it harnioni.scs with (he piissagc 
in % Hi'.iiry VI. i. 3—6, which Miltini imist have hud in 
his rnind's eye: 

“And now loud-howling wolves avoii.se tlic jades 
Thai drag the tragic melancholy night; , 

Who with their drowsy, slow and Jlugguij; I’lings 
(.ilip deail incn’.s graves.” 

We liavc, surely, iii the lliird line of this quotation the gcrni of 
ttnd it appears most improbable tliat Jiillon 
should have changed the line so raanifc.stly for the worse. 
Further, f/rove'.y' frighted is an awkward conihination of 
opposite ideas. I suppose then tliat was simply an 

error ill tin: ifisy edition wliicli e.scaped Milton’s notice arid, not 
heiiig corrected liy him, was of cmirse repwdiiced hy.llie priiitei' 
in the later editions. Neivton first udoiitcd Jlighied from tlie 
Cdintridge MS. and Masson accepts it. The attoiniit to nailte 
f righted == f reighied. (vi'iih. tile sen.se ‘tire steeds of niglit heavy 
•with sleep’) is impossililc. 

5j.p Htter, chariot. close-cstrtaUwd Stcif, Wo oaiinol hell) 
ronicmbering M.acbelh’.s “curtain’d .sleep,” n. 1. 51; and 
Juliet’, s Spread thy close curtain, night,” Komoo. rii. 2. 5, : 

555 — SltJ' Kefevriiig of cour.se to the i.ady’s Hong (.i;io-v 
24:)), ill tlie same conijilimeiilary manner as before (■14.4). dray 
(Progress of Poesy, i. 2) addresses the power of iriusic 1 
“Ohl .Sovereign of the willing soul, 

Parent of .sweet and soleiiin-hrealliing air.s.” , 
jfjrt. stream of yeifiime. The eilitioii of rfiy.q .spoils llio 
inoluplior by substituting stream. Todd qiiole.s a bcaiuil'iil 
parallel from Baeoii’a Essays (xi.Vl.); “Because the biealh of 
llowers is fiirre sweetev in the aire, where it comes and goes lilvO 
the warbling of music.’l Cf. Tennyson, The Lotas-Ealm : 

“they find a music centred in a doleful .song 
. Steaming up,” 


5t)i. Uie rins of Deai/t ; a conventional description. Wnr- 
Inu'toii thought that it miglit Imve been sugge.sted liy .some 
ullegorical representation of Death as a “ bare-ribbed ” .skeleton 
in a pojinliir of Emblems. “Bare-ribbed” is the epithet 
iipplied to Dcatli in King folm, v. i. i-ji. Cuntrn.st tlic 
ilmdowy, more n\vo-in.spiring conception of Death in IMr, 

II. 666--67S. 

•jfis. Amazed; see 356, note. 

•;68. lawns, gl.ades, open spaces in the fore.st ; see G, 

571. in .dy disguise, i.e. asa “villager,” i66i cf. 576. 

575. We are to suppose that he was present, though 
invi.silile, at part of the interview between the Lady and Coiinis. 
suc/i hoa, i.e. as she (tc.scribccl. Cf. “ two such I saw,” ngi . 

58-).. Yon gave me.. Referring to .ji 3 — 458. 

>(85. fetiod, sentence. 

58(5. for ms, as far as I am eoncerned. 

591. i.e. that which mischief intended to be mo.st Iiarinful. 

592. haply trial, trial of happiness ; or the adjective might 
liave what is called a proleptic (or anticipatoiy) force—' the trial 
which proves virtue happy.’ 

S9S — Slowly separating from Ihe good the evil element 
|)i'oys upon itself, just as the figure of Sin in Ear. Lost, ll, 798— 
Soo is gnawed by the whelps of her own womb. 

594. when, till. 

59j. selilcd ; like licpxid ; the metaphor in “bcum." 

J97. if this fa:il ; if what I have said prove false. 

jipH. Cf. Par. Regained, IV. 455, “the pillared frame ol 
lieavend’ whei-e Mr Jerram’s note is; "The (siippo.sed) .solid 
dome of the sky requires pillars for its support.” He refer.s tc 
'Yob xxsu 1 1 , “ the pilkn-s of heaven tremble., at his icpioof.” 

603. legions. Scan as a trisyllable, griesly; .-.ee G. 



“ AWlOvrtil Slys, the flo>M of deKclly hate; 

,S;kI Aoliei'oii, of sorrow, blacl; and deep’': 
put for the lower world itself ; cf. the use of Slygiau, 

\ iixos, pain, sorrow + preip, to flow. 

05. //inyijVr-; the ‘robbers ’or ‘spoilers,’ from GU. dpird. 
;itc. They were hideous, winged female raoiislers 1 
ed claws, who swooped iip'on rEneas and his follower 
svevu feiwting in one of the Ionian islands and carricc 
food (Auiad, lit. j’j — 2zS). One of the most v 
•ilitions of the ITariiios in Engliali poetry is in Wili 
■is’s Jasfili, V. aipet.serp 

fydra ; lilerallj' ‘11 water serpent .’ (Gk. vSwfi, wat 
ally used of the /writmti Hydra, a nine-headed serp 
laying of wliicli wa.s one of the ‘ labours’ of I-fereule.s. \V 
at off one head two fresh heads spvaitg in its sitead, 
St he discovered how to deal with the m<jn.stei'. 

0(5. Twixt Africa and Ind, i.e. froni one end of the Wi 
le other— we.st to east, ind or Inde is a common, pe 
of India; cf. Par. Lost, n. 2. 

oS. In Ben Jonson’.s Masque Fkasuro Rcconcikd to Vh 
us has ‘‘his head crown'd witit roses and other flow 
ntir ctnied.” Iir EUxabethan times curling the hair wt 
: of effeminacy and affectation; .sec King Lear, m. 4. 
09. L>iirchii.so, prize, booty; see G. 
to. yet, nevertheless, i.e. though he has just said “ ala 
vain courage, hut he cannot help admiring it. 
n. stead, .service; cf. the vei-b in The Merchant of Vch 
7, “May yon stead me?” i.e. Can you help me? To t 
; in the stead, i.e. place, of a man is to help him. 

15, other, i.e. mightier. For the emphatic repetition 

I;',, hellish; cf. 581. 

14, 615. There are rescmlrlances to The Tempest; c{. 1 
-474 (Tro.spero’s first meeting with Ferdinand), and 
-•261. 


are, mere, wand; the usual symbol of irvagical power : 
pero’s “staff” (v. =4). unthread, take out of their sod- 



fiiS. ,• an edio Ilf 590. 

6'i 9— 628. rroljiilijy a lofcrcnce lo Alillua's sciiool-Ziieiiii 
Diodati, whose premature death in 1638 inspired the Lpitaphhwi 
Damonis. Lines 150—134 of that poem mention Diodati’s 
knowledge of botany ami habit of imparting it to Milton. 

fijo. to see to. An obsolete expression = to behold ; cf. 
Ezekiel xxiii. 15: “Girded with girdles upon their loins, e.x- 
ceccling in dyed attire upon their heads, all of them princes to 
look to," and Joshua .xxii. to, “ a great altar to see to.’’ 

skilled, i.e. versed in the lore of. Skill was a word of wider 
scope then. Among the synonyms of it given and ilUi.strated hy 
quotation in Schinidl’s Shakespeare Lexicon are ‘di.scei-nment,’ 
‘sagacity,’ ‘mental power,’ ‘knowledge of any art.’ 

621. CTy*m«jr, possessed of medicinal propcrtie.s. 
rtafi. scrip, bag. “Orig, seirse ‘scrap,’ because made of a 
scrap of stuff’’ — Skeal. Cf. Imkc xxii. 35. 

627. simples. A was a single (i.e. j/w/A') ingredient 
in a compound, especially in a compounded medicine, Its as- 
sociation with medicine led lo the common meaning ‘medicinal 
herb’; once in current use, as it occurs .so often in Shake.siicare — 
"cullius of simples,’’ Nomco and Juliet, v. i. 40. Cf. (i.50. 

(>30 — <733. In point of .style this passage, with its acenmula- 
lion of bids, seems the most awkward iu Comm. 

634. like, i.e. correspondingly : ‘ as unknown, so imcsteemed.’ 

635. r/attAv/, patched, mended ; see G. 

' 63^1 d37' tkai, the famous; cf. 2. Moiy; the mysterious ' 
plant which Hermes (Lat. Mercury) gave Gdysseus as a safeguard 
iigaiiist the charms of Circe (Odyssey, s.. 2,81—306). In ixielry 
it is the flower of ideal lands. Tennyson’s Lotos-Eaters lie 
“Propt on heds of amaranth and raoly”; and Slielley associates 
the same plants in I'lometkeus Unbound, li. 4: 

“folded Klysian flowers, 

Nepenlhe, Moly, Amaranth, fadeless blnorns.” 

: 637. soise. Homer’s constant epithet for Odysseus (.-7= Uly.s- 
ses) is iroXii/i«;ns = of many counsels, i.e. ever ready with some 
wise scliome. This conception of him as the man of wondeiful 
knowledge and thought and experience is brought out most 
strikingly in Tennyson’s . 


Otks,i. 27. 21, 22). So we may c.ill il 'the Tliessalmit pianL’ 
.fLi!);-,?/.!, most efficacious; see G. 

640. ?)itlJaii Mast, i.e. the hurtful power ot iniitleiv .scut by 
evil .spirits. Cf. King Lear, HI, 4. 120, 123, ‘‘This is the foul 
tienil...he milJe\v.s the white wheat.” 

(141. Furies, evil fairies. .Scan afpariti-on. 

ij-fc. i.c. 1 put it away in my purse, but never thought laucli 
alHiiit it. Ste: Lye. \t 6 . 

644. it, i.e. what the shepherd had said about the plant. 

6.(4 — 647. Warton jioints out th.at it was a vecogiii.‘,ed 
e.xpc'dicnt in inedicval tales for a warrior of the type of the 
Ued (’rosse Kuight to carry a charm, often a herb, as a pro- 
tective iippainst evil iirllueuces. 

6s0i Probably an cebo of OLyssey, X. 294, 295, where 

Hermes say.s to Odysseirs, ''when it .shall be that Circe suiilc.s 
thee with her long w.rnti, then draw thou thy .sliaip swoid 
from tliy thigh, .and spring on her, a-s one eager (o .slay her.” 

651, 6,52. So in TAe Fierie. t.>ii(,.ru. It. 12. .i;;, when the 
sorceress Acrasia offered to Gnyon the enchanted cup which .she 
was wont to present to strangers, he flung it down, ‘‘And with 
the lupior stained all the laud.” 

653. seise his •waiui ; w-hich the brothers fail to do. 

iursi creu). Ct Fay. Lost, vi. 806. In hi.s epic.s Rlillou 
repeatedly aiiplics cresu to Satan and the rebellions , angels. 

655. Viihiiii, (be Homan god of lire, and master of tlie 
arks, such ns working in metals, which need the aid of lire. 
ITence his “sons” might be e-specled to “vomit smoke,” as did 
the giant C’acus (one of the “sous”), .'Eneid, vui. 252, 2,23. 

The Seene changes. Probably a screen, called a frazvne 
or ireivers. was put forward while the alteration of the scene 
w as being made. Cf. Ben Jonson’s Euteriainment at Theahitlds, 
1607, “The King and t^ueen, being entered into tlie gallery, 
after dinner there was seen nothing but a tranerse of white 
across the room : which suddenly drawn, was discovered a gloomy 
obscure place.” See Naies’s Glossary. 
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ii£!;ins uf a banquet (cf. Th- Tempest, III. 3) meets uh in medieval 
•omaiices of virtue assailed by evil powers. 1 believe lliiU it 13 
be basis of the scene of temptation in Far. Rei^aincd, ll. 
3.17- 

em- h anted chedr ; because “smeared with gums,'’ 917. 

puls by, refuses. So Caesar (l. 2, 230) rejected the crown ; 
“Ay, marry.. .he put it by tlxrice.” goes about, trie.s. 

639 — tits- Orauiaticaily the most eilectivc part of Contus. 

660. i.e. your sinews (Lat. nsni) will all be turned to 
alabaster, and you will become a statue, or rooted to the spot, 
as was Daphne. 

For nat>e in its I.atin sense cf. the Sonnet to Vane, tvltere 
he calls money the ‘‘nerves’’ of war, i.e. sinevv.s, as we say. 

arc ; a vivid present to suggest immediate effect. 

alabaster; a .sulpltate of lime; the pure white variety was 
much used in images and monuments: hence “statue” in dfli. 
CL The Merchant 0/ yeniee, I . 

’’ Why should a man, whose blood is warm within, 

Sit like hi.s grantlsire cut in alaba.stor?” 
and “.smooth as monumental alabaster” in Othello, V. 2, g. 

661. Daphne. The story of Daphne the nymph who lied 
from Apollo ami wa.5 changed into a laurel-tree at her own 
petition is told by Ovid, Metamorphoses, i. 660 e£ aeq. 

664. corjwal rind, bodily covering. 

tifig. while, so long as (and only so long). 

665. A reminiscenee, peiliaps, of Isaiah xxxv. so, “they 
.shall obtain joy and gladness, and sorrow and sighing shall flee 

670. returns, i.e. circulates again (as though it had been 
dormant during the winter). 

(572. julep, i’roperly ro.se-watcr; then any bright drink, 
as here ; iinally often used to signify a syrup medicine. Persian 

673. Cf. Samson A.gonisles, 543—546 : 

“Nor did the dancing riihy. 

Sparkling outpoured, the flavour or tJic .smeil. 

Or taste that cheers the hearts of gods and men. 
Allure thee from (he cool crystalline stream.” 

674. implying that which sootlic.s. 

O75, 676. Odyssey, iv. 210-^-229, where Mcnclaus and 
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lor 

Helen enteitAiii Telemaduis at Spn.rla; anil “Helen, <.lavi_i>hlci- 
of Zeu.-i, picsently cast a drug into the wine whereof fliej’ drank, 
a drug to lull ail pain and anger, and bring forgetfulness of every 
sorrow. 'Wiioso should drink a draught thereof, when it is 
mingled in the bowl, on that day he would let no tear fall 

down liis cheeks, not though hi.s father and motlier died.... 

Medicines of such virtue (ijiipftaiM p.i]Tmevra.) had the daiiglUer 
of Zeus, wliicli rolydamun, the wife of Tlion, had given lier, a 
vvom.tu of Egypt.” (Butcher and Lang). 

Properly Nepenthe.s, or Nepenthe, (Ok. v-qvci’dip, without 
pain) meant liie drug itself (perhaps opium)— or herb whence it 
wa.s extracted — whicli had tills power of lulling .sorrow for liu: 
d.ay on wliidt it was drunk: hence any deliciously .soothing 
liquor. : .See T/te FacHe Quecne, iw. 3. 43. 

679. Cf. Samson Apfinista, 784, and Shakespeare’s first 
Somiet, “Thyself thy foe, to thy sweet self loo cruel.” In the 
tianslalion of Morc’.s Utopia we re.ad, “^Vhen nature hiddeth 
the (i.e. tJiec) to be good and gentle to other, she coiiinuiunclolh 
the not to be critell and ungentle to the selfe,” p. 107, Pitt Pre.sK 
ed. Probably the idea wa.s suggested by Praverh xi. ty, “The 
merciful man doetli good to his own said : but be that is ertiel 
troubletlt his own flesh.” 

fiSo. Nature lent. Cf. Shakespeare’s fourth Sonnet. 3: 
“Nature’s bequest give.s nothing, but doth lend,” i.e. nattiie 
never give.? anything to man for hi.s absolute po.sses.->ion, but 
always regards him as holding her gifts on “ trust.” 

(185. unexampt comiition, lenns from which no one can be 
exempt, Ob.serve hmv the metaphor of trusteeship runs tlirough 
680—68,5 j cf. “ covenants,” “ trust,” “ terms, ” etc. 

686. ' mortal fruitty, weak human nature, 

6SS; That. The aniecedenl must he “yon” in 6,Sa. 

693, 694. Cf. 319— set. 

695. i/.q^rr/r, objects, appearances. Sean and see G. 

696. breroed enchantments, i.e. the draught in hi.s eryslal 
cup “with many imimittrs mixed ” (326). Cf. Samson Agomstt's, 
934, “ Thy fair enchanted cup, and warbling cliarms." 

69S. vkored, ma.si:ed, disguised, forgery, deceit. 

700. &■&«>//, dainty: see G. 

702, . 703. Cf. Euripides, .'I/ci/cii, 6 1 8, xax'oO ydp dr iiiSp’ 
llrijaw nun {‘for the gifts of a bad man bring no advantage’) ; 
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i]i tile same way ‘an enemy’s jjifts do not profit 
5Gpa KoiiK OK^injua, Sophocles, 66 ^. 

706 — yog. i.e. foolish are those Avho adopt the doctiii 
Stoicism or Cynicism and pivictise rigid, morose .abstinence. 

707. the name of a fur, perhaps goat-.sldn ; s 

Eiidge-row in the City wa.s so called because most of tlte Li 
furriers lived in it ; the Skinners’ Company’.s Hall is still 
'I’liis fur stiems to have been specially eniplo)'ed in the iinit 
tation of academic dress. 'Todd quotes a regulation c 
University of Camliridge issued in i.ti4 with reference t 
dress of graduates, .and budge is one of tire furs mention 
proper for hoods. In a tract against the Presbyterian eld 
Eelfast Milton refers to tlieir wearing " bndge-gowns ” (1 
vafions on Iho Articles of Peace). It looks then .as if ,M 
perhaps with a recollection of budgo-triramed hoods .sc 
Cambridge, used ‘budge’ to suggest a learned prol'essor, 
much as we use ‘ ermine’ in special association with the jt 
I think th.at we must iiaraphrase in some such way as ‘ 
teachers whose furred gowns mark them ns profe.ssor.s i 
school of Stoicism.’ There was an adjective stiff, fr 

solemn-looking; but its nso cannot tie traced as far as 
Moreover, “Stoic fur’' shows lliat Milton nicaiil tlie 
budge (■=fur), not this adjective. See Neto Jinglish Out. 

708. the Cynic tub. Referring to Diogone.s (u.c. 

3'.’, 3) the Cynic philosopher, famous for his life of ex 
austerity and moroseness at Athens. “lie wore coarse do 
lived on the plainest food, slept in porticoes or ill the s 
and fin.ally, according to the common stoiy, took up his 
deuce in a tub” — Classical Diet. The Cynics were so 
“ from tlieir neglect of all forms and usages of soc 

Ok. Kitwy, a dog, whence Kumos, dog-like. 'I'he founder 1 
sect was Antisthenes. a nuoi! of .Socrates. 
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737 — 7Si'' The whole passage from “List, lady,” 7: 
down to 755, though extant in the Cambridge MS., is wanting 
the Bridgewater copy. This shows that the lines weie 
spoken at the actual performance. The omission was certa 
a great advantage from the point of view of good ta.ste. 

73S, Cf. Fairfax, translation of Tasso, XIV. 6;t, “ Vii 
itself is but an idle name.” The line occurs in Tasso’.s fan: 
description of the isle of Armida ; Milton probably liail 
passage in mind both here and in Par. Lost, iv. ’yt, cy; 

739 — 74-- Many parallels, as regards both tiic sentin 
and the language, might be quoted from Elizabethan poets, 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets, i — 17 (especially 4 and 6 where 
metaphor resembles Milton’.s, viz. money lent at inteaesl) ; 
Jonsoii’s Cynthia’s Jtevcls, 1. i (the latter part of Echo’s .spt 
‘‘His name revives”); and Drayton’s Leivnid of Matilda. 

741. mnittal, .shared with others, 

743> 744- Cf. A Midsummor- Night's Dream, I. i. 76 — ; 

745. Nature's brag, i.e. that of which natnre boasl.s jnstl 

748. Much the same jingle as ‘‘Home-keeping youth t 
ever liomely wits,” 'J'he 'J’loo Gentlemen of Verona, i. i. a. 

749i 750. i.e. those who have coarse complexions 1 
be content to ply — that is all very well for them, not for yo: 

complexions. Scan as four syllable.s. sorry, poor, imatt 
tive. grain; probably ‘hue,’ not ‘texture’ (already impliec 
“coarse”). See G. 

751. sampler, a piece of wool-work in which patterns 
samples) were designed, esirecially the alpliabet. Eat. excnip 
a coi^y. 

, to tease, to comb out. In the art of cloth-raamifac 
teasiug\% the process by which the surface of the cloth is smoot 
and roughnesses taken away. 

752. vermeil-tinctured, red; a.s ifdipiied in rermi/ion (f 
Lat. vennkulus, a little worm, used of the cochine.al inscetb 
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“O Sorrow, 

Why dost borrow 

The natural hue of health from vermeil lips?” 

Vs.ij. Love-diiiiing- Cf. Sylvester’s translation (in ex- 
cetdingly Spenserian verse) of the French poet Du B.irtas : 
'‘Whoso beholds her sweet, love-darting eyes” (Grosart’s ed. 
I. 505). This translation was very popular; Milton certainly 
.studied it in his youth and was inlliienced by .Sylvester’s diclion. 
Drydeii confessed that he once preferred Sylvester to Spenser. 

tyisses like the ?itorn ; an echo of Homer’s phrase “ the 
fair-tressed morn,” fi'TrXincn/ios ’Hiis. Cf. Spenser, 

Gnat, IX,, ‘‘And fayre Aurora, with her ro.sie heare”(=;li;m). 
Sec .Shelley’s AdDmiis, .xiv. 

(fit — J’f’'- Spoil en aside. 

to have miloekcil. Elizabethan ivriter.s often use tliis perfect 
inllnilive “after verbs of hojiittg, tnteiidiii,^-, or verbs .sigiiilyiiiK 
that .sometliing aught to have been done liiit was not. ..The same 
idiom is found in Latin poetry after vcrlis of tuish/.u^ and ente-nd- 
ipg" (.(Vlibott). Cf. J'ar. Lost, 1. .jo, “lie tni.sted to have 
eciualled the Most High.” 

759. (zto’W/;/, 4'; thrusting before me. /v-iwz/tir', diclcod. .V 
Common word in old writers; see G. Shelley has it more tlian 
oiice, e.g. in The Question, “There grew broad flag tlower.s, 
purple pranked with while.” 

760. bolt; probably .a metaphor from the preparation of 
flour, in which to bolt (more correctly bouli) is to sift tlie meal 
from the bran. Cf. the description of CorioUuius (ill. r. 322. 
333) as a rough warrior not schooled 

'“In bolted language; meal and bran together 
He throws without distinction.” 

Having this sense ‘to refine, to sift,’ the verb came by a natural 
nieiapVior to be used of subtle arguing. So we might paraphrase ; 
‘ I h.ite to see Vice picUing out her subtle .arguments while VirtiK! 
is tongue-tied and unable to check her proud enemy.’ 

Some Lake bi>lt=' to dart, shoot liken, bolt,’ i.e. arrow; cf. .pjj. 

76(1, 7G7. Cf. U Penseroso, 46, “Sp.are Fast, that oft with 
gods dotli diet.” Comus had ridiculed sobriety of living as a 
mere freak — cf. ‘‘pet of temperance,” 721; she replies tliat 
teuipf-rance is a holy, beneficent power. 

767—774. Milton has ha mind Glouce.ster 


r’s- Jirgumejit 



that the mcongniity betweea the youthful speak 
edi u’ouhl bo less apparent in reading the poem. 
773, tinsiipcrjluous^ not superabundant. 

77+. Understand icmiM be. store', abundance 
weriug Comus’s argument in 7a.S — 73 1; cf. “cunib 
7^1. conkmpliious man/s; cf. 737, 73S. She 
nus’s point.s in turn: first temperance, then Natui 
11 cha.stity. 

782. radiant, lust rous; cf. 425. There 

•lance at Kez/elation xii. 1 ; “ A.iid theic appean 
ider in heaven; a svoinan clothed with the .sun.” 
7H4 — 787. Editors quoto Milton’s description in t 
.‘tmeeiymMius of his early stud ie.s; “'1'hu.s, from 
ernity of poets, riper yeans and the ceimeless roun 
. re,atlirig led me to the shady spaces of philos 
jfly to the divine volumes of f'lato, and his equal 1 
ire, if I should tell ye. what I learnt of ch.astity ; 
in tliat which is truly so, who.se ff 1 

di she hears in her hand to tho.se who are wortliy 
cheated with a thick iiiioxitaliiig potion, tohuh 
cress, the abuser of love’s name, carries about ;) ar 
: and chiefest office of love begins anil ends in tlu 
mg those happy twins of her divine generation, 

. virtue; with such abstmeted sublimities as tiie.s 
worth your listening, readers,” /’. tK. ni, ny— -r : 
.same treatise; “ Having had the doctrine of Holy 
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unfolding those chaste and high myslerics with timelleat fare 
infused, that 'file body is for the Lord’.” The verbal rcsem- 
bhmces indicate that Milton in writing these sentences recoUecteil 
his earlier vindication of the ‘‘serious doctrine of Virginity.” 
Cf. also 531;, 

yS-f. Thou hast nor ear. Cf. 997. Comus cannot hear, or 
hearing will not understand, her prai.se of purity, jii.st as in 
Arcades, •j2, •;>„ “the gross unpnrged ear” of hiiroaiiity may not 
catch the sound of the music from the spiheres. 

7^5. miieu, idea, or perhaps doctrine. 

■mysieiy ; used in its Scriptural sen.se of a truth .speciallv 
revealed to men ( = Gk, /«,'<rrY)ptor). Cf. i Car. ii. 7, “ we apeak 
llie wi.sdom of God in a mystery, even the hidden wisdom. ’ 

7,SH. art -.ooithy, <io.sl de.serve, in a had sense. .A rare iisii, 
iiiit cf. 'I'hc Il'iuteTs 7 'ah', ii. roij, “worthy to be hanged.” 

790. dear, i.e. to Coimis — of whir.h he is .so proud. 

giy, i.e. in appearance (‘showy’) rather than in .spirit; cf. 
“ilnjjitlmg,” 791. 

791. fence; rf. the phrases ‘to fence with a quesHon,’ and 
‘ to parry ’ it, i.e. not aitswer it straightforwardiy. 

793. convinced, pioved to he in the wrong, refuted. Cf. 
ynb .'cvKii. 13, “behold, there was iioiio of you that convinced 
Joh, or Ihnt answered hi.s words.” 

795. uncontrolled, imcontmllable, i.e. irresistible ; cf. “ 1111- 
controllcd tide,” Liurecc, C43. See note on 349. 

794. rapt; sec G. 

797. brute, dull, unaympatliistng ; the brula tdlus of 

Horace, Odes, 1. xxxiv. 9. Cf. Tennyson, In lifcmorum, 
C'X.v.viJ. ,“The brute earth lightens to the sky.” , . 

her mr.'es, her .strength ; the sinews (see 660, note) being 
regarded a,s the se.at of strength. 

798. r/iy Comns’a “stately palace.” 

iioi. set off; jiroperly ‘shown to the be.st advantage,’ as a 

jewel by its setting; hence ‘improved by,’ and so ‘made more 
fovcilile,’ as here. 

Soo — S06', An a.side. 

802 — 803. i.e. n sluiddor of horror comes upon me, though 
not mortal, like th.at which comes upon .Saturn’s followers wlicn 
Jove thuiider;i in his wrath and dooin.s them to be chainetl in llie 
lowest hell. 
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Ho'i. the wrath fnl Jove ; iin al'Slract tui n 

of phrase imitated from the Latin. 

S04. S/>eah tlmndtr and chains', another classical turn of 
phrase, the verb being used literally with the first noiur 
{ = ‘ thunders’) and figuratively with the second t = ‘sentences 
thorn to imprisonment 1 his double use of a veib is the 
figure of speech called zeugma {‘a joining’). 

Erchus, Gk. t'pe^os, darkness; a region of utter darkness in 
the nether world. 

So.v Saturn, the Latin god Satnrnus identified rvith Gk, 
Cronus. The legend wa.s that at one time Cronus and the 
'I’itans ruled in Olympus, till Zeus (having obtained tlnmdor .and 
lightning from the Cyclops) hurled them into the netlier world, 
and ruled instead. The warfare (I'itaiio-macMa) of the gods 
and Titans is often referred to in classio.al writers, and is to 
•some extent the model followed by Milton in describing in 
Paradise Lost the downfall of Satair and his followers. 

I must dissemble. This hackneyed phrase occurs in Marlowe'.., 
yoru of Malta, IV.; cl. also 3 /Lenrj' PI. v. t. 13. 

808. the canon lam of our foundation, the fixed rules and 
regulations of our estahlisliment (or institution). An allusion to 
the technical phrase canon “ecclesiastical law an laid down 
in decrees of the Pope and statutes of Councils’’ — I)r Murrny, 

Warton notes that Milton in his prose tracts uses camn in 
contemptuous combinations : e.g. “canon iniquity’; “an in- . 
.suiting and only canon-wi.sc prelate.” To the Purit,an poet 
anything suggestive of Catholici.sm was dista.slcful. Gk. Kamir 

The same sarcastic pur]iose is seen in Milton’s applying tlie 
terms “consistory” {Par. Regained, 1. 43) and “conclave” 
(Par. Lost, T. 795) to the assembly of the evil angels : tlie former 
word being specially used of the coimcil-chamber of the Pope 
and the Cardinals, and the latter of the meeting at which the 
Cardinals elect a Pope. Perhaps a similar sneer umleilios 
“pontifical” in Par. Isost, X. 313. 

foundation; spoken as though Comus repre.sented some 
religious institution. “ God save the foundation ” is Dogheny’s 
petition, Much Ado About RTotliing, v. i. 33;, that being the 
form of thanks usual among those who received alm.s at the iloor 
of a monastery — Schmidt. 
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S;v(^ fcarM, iuloriicil witli pear), whidi is so 
Kiciaterl willi the deities of river or sea. Tin 
ectioii in lien Jonson’s Masiyiie o! /i.'./ 

It the nymphs wore on “the front, ear, necks ii 
lament of the most choice and orient pearl.” 
briiia atid her water-njanphs would be adorned 
y appear later on. Pearls are found in many pai 
tain ; particularly in some of the Welsh rivers, e 

835 . A’erciis, the father of the Nereids, dwei 

tom of the .sx-a. Leaf remarks that he appears ii 
-ijp yipav and tiNios yipiav (' old man of the sea '), 
ntioned by name. “The epithets given him 1 ) 
:r to his old (/yf, his himUinoss, and lu.s tiustwc; 
Sfe of the future ” — Clnssiml Dutiouary. Cf. Vei 
« jViTt'/is Nereiis”), Goorgics, iv, 392, 

836. ivarod, raised ; rather a favourite word w 
h, drooping ; A.-S. hlaiic, ‘ bending.’ 

837. his duHghlcrs ; the 50 sca-nymphs called IS 
8,38. i.c. ves.sels into which nectar (or !ir|uid 
lar) had been jioined and in winch asphodel fl 
itiiig. 

hwers; see Glo.ssary, and cf. i'a/itson Agon 

“With Invars pure, and cleaiwiug- herhs. Wji 
The clotted gore.” 

ncctand; cf. 479. asjthodil; a plant of the rd3 
lUiionest varieties being the yellow and the whi 
.•ar ’). It is one of the favourite flower-names in f 
dii.ssieal legend that the Elysian fields were ei 



s.| j. Tills iilea of a river having a tutelary ileity Vvlio ilwelt 
in and ruled over it is essentially classical. 

M45. IJdping, remedying, urchin binsts. Usually urchin 
signities a hedgehog, hut from the belief that evil spirits .some- 
times took the form of a hedgehog, tnrhm came to meiin a sprite 
or wicked elf. Cf. 7'he Merry ll^kvs of Windsar, IV. 4. .{tj, 
■‘Like urehin.s, ouph-s and fairies.” So urchm mildew 

ui)on corn, diseases in cattle, etc., sent by evil spirits. From 
ri«yh>.'= ‘ imp’ comes the sense 'small hoy.’ Lat. cridus, a 
liedgehog. 

ili-lnc/; sifns. For the typical tricks played by fairies see 
L’ Alhxro, 101—104, ri Midmrnmcr-mghfs /hcom, It. 1. 
32 — S7> wliei'e Pud; (Robin Goodfcllow) i.s described .as a 
"shrewd and knavish .sprite.” Cf. also Fdgar’s account in. 
Ai.tij; Leaf, ill, 4. 1:3, of the “foul liend.” 

byO. ihe; as if lie had .some p.arlicular elfin view; probalily 
Rolim GniKlfellow, the inlliience of A Midsunimer-Ni,iiht's 
Dreatn on MiUon being so strong, shresnd, wicked, mis- 
cliievoHS ; see tj. 

.S4S, ihe shepherds at dwir fes/i-Kh ; vS. 

cS.to. A vecognised method in pa.sloral verse of showing 
giatiuide. Cf. riiincas ]'’lelelier, J’hcaiorie Kdcigues, 11. S 
.(.speaking of the river Cam) : 

"Ungrateful. Charnel how oft thy T'hyvsis evownVl 
With songs and g.aiiands thy obscurer head,” 

S/ii. Cf. /.ri.144. rt'iiy/hn'/?; see G. 

Ssr. the old swain; Melihceiis (Sra). Whtit follovva was an 
addition by MiUon to the account of tlie Clironick'r. 

SoHi’’ ; a solo, .sung by Lawes. 

SC'j. No doubt, when Sabrina rises later on she wears a 
ehaplct of lilies and other water-flowers. 

SO;;. j.e. wet with the amber-coloiirerl water 

of the river. Compare Par. Lost, in. 359, where the River of 
Bliss “Rolls o’er Elysian flowers her amber stream”; a.iH:l (iray’.s 
Progress of Poesy, 11. 3, “ Ma-aadcr’s amber wnve.s." Rjiaeily 
.similar i.s Horace’s phra.se ‘the yellow Tiber,’ vvr/rV/w.r //«?.>«« 
'Piberim [Chi. i. 1. 13), and in Matthew Arnold’.s Hohiah and 
Rmhini, “The yellow O.xus.” In these rases the adjective 
certainly adds to the ))iclnres(iuenes.s of the imrrative; and it 
luay lie literally true, because the tint of the river is affected liy 
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the soil of the land through which it flows. Of cour.se, Sabrina 
lieiself will have amber hair to symbolise the river-waves. 

Some editors take amber— umbetgris (the perfume), as in 
Samson Agonistes, 720, and compare 105, 106. 

dropphig. It has been objected that Sabrina is still hsnealh 
the water, where there could not be “drops”; but the general 
sense m.iy be simply ‘ wet, dripping with.’ 

865. take; a complimentary description of the broad .Sevei ri. 
Cf. used of the Tiber in VIII. 7,p 

8(37- Note that, as Sabrina is a river-goddess, the invocation 
mentions oidy deities of the waters, and that each is descril,ied in 
terra.s taken direct from the classics, more e.specially from Ifonier. 
It may .seem a little inappropriate that a British river-nymph 
should be a.ssociated so closely with Greek and Latin divinities, 
ljut Milton has forestalled the objection by placing “this Isle" 
(Brit.ain) under the charge of the classical deity Nejitime and 
his “tributary gods” (18 — 29). 

808. In name of, i.e. wc implore you in the name of. 
The.se lines {867—889) are the “adjuring verse” (S58). 

great Oeeanns. The god of the river Oceanua supposed by the 
ancients to encircle the world; called “the Atlantic s/ream ” in 
97, the epithet ‘ Atlantic. ’ lieing applied in clas.sical writers to this 
great river or sea of the west. He is addressed first as Iteing “the, 
fatherofall streanis,”/A'ij(f, .'i;iv.2,|.5. great. Tlie epithets ajiplicd 
to him in the Iliad emphasise his power; cf, xxi. lyj: “the 
great .strength of ileeji-flowing Ocean, from wliom all rivet.s flow.” 

869. earth-shaking. In Homer, the Greek god of the seaj 
Poseidon, is ‘the earth -shaker’ (/avr/Titp vas, imoalyam, iiwiTl- 
Xdwv), “cither because he is the lord of earthquakes or simply 
because the waves of the sea are for ever beating the land” — , 
Leaf. Neptune being identified in tbe Koman poets with the 
Greek deity, “all the attributes of the latter are transferred 
to the former ” — Classical Dktionary. 

mace,\.s. the trident (27) which he used as .sceptre. For/««t'c= 
‘sceptre’ ef. Henry V. iv. r. 278, “the mace, the crown imjicrial.” 

570. “-TeShys, the wife of Oceanus, and mother of the 

gods fsee XIV. 201), may well be supposed to have agraz/e, 

majestic pace, and Hesiod calls her the ■venerable Tetliys ; 
Tbeogony, ^6S”—^JVe7tili>n. . 

571. /wary ..ni>-itiMedj cSc“agedNeieas,” 835. 


‘crooktd, ’ ‘curling:’ cf. Wortlsvvorth’s line, “Or hen 
Tritdii blow his wreathed horn,” from the sonnet “'I'lie 
is too much with ns.” i!ut ‘sounding’ is a [lossible seiist 
spe;tU o( ‘ wintling a horn.’ So Keats calls him “shell-wi 
Triton,” Andymwn, n. See /j/r. Sg, 

}.i74. Claucus; the BoBotiau lisherman who eating 
certain herlj became inetamorplKMCtl into a sea-god. He 
like many .seii-rlei ties, possessed the gift of prophe.sying t 
“.5ooth.sa)'ing” and “.spell.” He was ,as.sneiated with tii 
peditiou of the Argonauts, having Iniilt the ship Argo. 

'611. .Milton nlliulcs to Ino, daughtei of C.adnuis (ttr 
33.?— S.!;!)! wife of .\tliamas, by whom she had two 
Athama.s in a fit of niadne.s.s killed one son ; she with the 
plunged into the .sea, and became a sea-goddess, under the 
/.errrt'Mi'fit (\6 Vk6s, white + fled, a goddess). 

“ .Slie, being Lencalhfii or the wkiU goddess, may \vr 
supposed to have lozisly hands, which I presume the 
mentioned in opposition to Thetis’ feet aftcrward.s” — A'r 
1 here is. indeed, a direct allusion to her hands in Othss, 
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.Browne had already written in BritaiiHia's Pasto/als, liook li 
“When Triton’s t.rmnpet (with a slirill command) 

Told silver- footed Tlietis was at hand’’; 
and Ben Jonson had used silver-footed more than once in his 
Masijues (e.g. in Nepttmds Triiimpk and Pan's Anniversary). 
Tinsel suggests a silvery, flashing surface, such as that of 
the shining cloth called tinsel, to rvhich the Elizabethans often 
refer. Hero’s wedding-dress in Muck Ado Ahotti Nothing, m, 
4. 22, was trimmed with tinsel. F. tWwr/A’, a .spiirk. 

879. Parthynope; one of the Sirens (cf. 253); said to ha\ e 
been buried at Naples. Her name occurs as a synonym of 
Naple.s. Thus Wordsworth, in the fine sonnet composed on 
the eve of Scott’s voyagi; to Ittily, writes 

“Be true, 

Ye winds of ocean, and the midland sea, , 

Wafting your charge to .soft I’arthenoiu'.” 

-So in Landor’s Thoughts of Fiesole-. 

“Sorrento softer tale may tell, 

I’arlhenopi sound louder shell.” 

, , 88o. .Ugeii; another of the Sirens; appropriately named 
Xi76ta= ‘shvill-voieed.’ The reference to her “soft alluring 
lodes ” may have been sugge.sled by Vergil, who describes Ligea 
and several sea-nymphs “with their hright locks flowing over 
their white necks” [Georgies, IV. 337). (Jtherwise, as Mas-son 
notes, :it . is rather the mermaids of northern mythology Wild 
comb their tresses, like the faithless wife in Matthew Arnold’s 
Forsaken Merman, and Tennyson’s Ahrmaid. ' 

881. diamond rocks ; see 732, note. 

882. sleeking. Cf. Tennyson’s description of the .shepherds 
tending the dead Paris, “ One raised, the Prince, one sleek’d the 
squalid hair” (7’/ic /Jivif/z 

8,83, 884. Ct Arcades, ()■). 

8H5. How exquisitely the double alliteration suggests the 
effort of rising. 

heave, lift. Cf. £’Ai/egro,ni, “That Orphcu.s’ .seif may 
heave his head.” So in Par. Lost, I. ,2ir; Samson Agvni.iics, 
>97- 

SS6. coral-pnven. Paven did not necessarily imply arlilicial 
work. The d paved fountain” in A. MidsummerrNight's Dream 
n. t. 84 was “ a fountain with pebbly bottom” (Clai endon Press 


Cfl. of that play). Here the floor of the river-bed supposed to 
be of coral. 

Sahrina rises. From the stage-directions in other M.asqiie.s 
it may be inferred that the appearance of the river-goddess would 
ire effected as in a modern theatre. Part of the centre of the 
•stage would be displaced, and through the aperture the goddess 
would rise, seated in her car and surrounded by a group of 
nymphs in picturesque drestses. The introduction iii tlii.s way 
of deities — especially- deities of the sea or rivers — was .t favourite 
device witli Masque-writers, ns it gave scope for the .shill of 
Inigo Jones, the great architect, who often designed the scenery 
and stage-mechanism of Masques. 

8yo. rushy-fringed, A speciniqu of wliat Earle calls 
the ‘literary’ compound; that is to say, the composite word 
createi.l purely for picturesque effect and confined to literature, 
lie notes tlint Milton, Keats and Tennyson are conspicuous for 
tlieir use of thi.s artifice of language. Cf. “ flowei-y-ldrtled,” 254; . 
in each the simpler compound would be with a noun, not 
adjective- e.g. ‘r«r//-fringed.’ 

893. agaii. Derived from the name of the river Aclnates 
in Sicily, where it is said the agate was first found. 

.sky-blue; see G. 

fly.), terf'fj-, turcpioise; see G. 

895. The line illustrates M ilton’s way of always correcting 
his, work for the better. In the Cambridge MS. dha verse ninsi 
“That my rich wheel inlays.” This is practically a repetition 
of the previous couplet, and we miss the pretty idea in “stray.s.” 
With the cancelled line cf. iV. Ziwif, IV. 70 1. 

897. that leave no mark. From The Tenifesi, 

V. ,34:. 

“And ye that on the sands with printless feet 
.Do cha.se the ebbing Neptune." 

89S. velvet; soft as velvet ; one of tbe stock opitbet.s of 
“poetic diction.” Criticising the phrase “ Idalia’s, velvct-grccn ” 
(i.e. smooth lawn) in Gray’s Progress of Poesy, Johnson said: 
“an epithet or metaphor drawn from Nature entiable.s Art; 
an epithet or metaphor drawn from Art degrades Nature.” 

899. Vergil liad said niiich the same tiling of (.iainilla, and 
others h.ave .said it since, 

903. The metre employed from this point to the end is 
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imu;li iisefl in tlie Masques of Ben Jonson and otli 
writers; perhaps because it lent itself easily to miisici 
Cf. many of ilie fairy-speeches \xi A Muistmimcr-Nig 
yo4. Cf. 852, 853. 
yoy. unblessed, cnx'fiiA-, cf. 571. 

QoS — 921. The editors have noticed here, i 

throughout the la.st part of Coums, cclioe.s of 7’ 
Sheji/ienkss. Doubtless, Milton had read h'letchcr's 
gi2. fountnin, i.e. the river’s source, where its wa 
yi.;. 7y/r/Vi‘; always a .significant number, 

yifi. Cf. “ enchanted chair" in the stage direclh 

918. mohl, i.e. with the “drops from her four 
(yte). cold; in antithesis to the last line (“heat’ 
plying ‘chaste.’ 

919. his, its. We must suppose that during lint 
the Lady gradually inrlicates her recovery of freedom 

yai. Amphitrile ; wife of Poseidon (Neptune) ti 
at the sea. The name often sland.s for ‘tlie .sea.’ 
Shelley’s Lines wt iHen amon^ the liagmuan Hills: 
“Underneath day’s azure eyes 
Ocean’s nursling, Venice, lies, 
Aniphitrite’s destined halls.” 

923. Anchised line. The legendary genealogy 
chises father of zEneas ; TEneas father of Ascaniu-s ; 
Silvius; Silvius of Brutus ; Brutus of Locrine. Cf. 1 
924 — 937. This invocation is in the manner 
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92(j. “the foliage of the tiee.s and shruhs along ilic 

banks” — Dr BradshaxOi 

Tin; water of the river is likened to luiuelied ciysliil. 

(j3r. billows. By this time Milton has traced the Severn 
down to Gloucester, where it becomes an arm of the sea, and as 
such may be said to have ‘ billows.’ “Severn Sea” is a common 
local name for the upper part of the Bristol Channel. 

933. beryl; a yellow crystal. L. bsiyllm (Gh. jijpvWos), 
wlience F. lirilkr= to .sparhle like a beryl. 

93.^. I tliink now that lofty head roust be taken literally of 
the river’s source contrasted with its banh (936) — the general 
.sense being, ‘May many a tower and terrace (i.e. some gre.at city) 
encircle, like a crown, your source in the Welsh hills, and may 
grove.s ad cn-n your banks at intervals along your course to the sea. ’ 

.Some interpret /uaJ of the river itself, not merely its source ; 
compare Dr Bradshaw’s paraphrase: “May you Ire crowned witii 
many a tower and terrace on your lofty sides, and here and there 
with groves of myrrh on the banks.” But surely “on your lofty 
sides” is the same as “on the banks,” whereiis .some contrast 
between head and banh seems to be intended. 

The; metaphor in 934, 935 .suggests, possibly was .suggested 
by, the phrase arcr/rclrw/ta riipywr, ‘ tire encircling towers,' liteially 
‘the crown of towers' (round Thebes), in the Antiyone, lai, of 
.Sophocle.s. Here the metaphor gains ajrpropriateiiess from the 
fact, that the river is personified, as a maiden. 

Olifij 9il7- Strictly dependent on lire construction in 934, 935, 
i.e. ‘and may tliy head he crowned with groves upon thy bank.s.’ 
But from thy head we can easily supply ///t>K=s ‘m.ayst thoa fe. 
crowned with groves upon thy banks.’ 

937. The landscape is obviously ideal, “ groves of myrrh and 
cinnamon” being common enough in the land of poetic fancy, 
but not found ill the West of England. 

9.42. Wiijlr, unnecessary; cf. “waste fertility,” 729. 

945. i'/eawy i.e. the wood in which the “stately 

palace” of Comus lay. Either the scene is still in this palace, 
but the stage is .so arranged that the wood can be seen outside; 
or there has been some change of scenery so as to represent the 
original wood .again in.stead of the interior of the palace. 

949. .yrafetor, welcome; cf. “And gratulate his s-afe reluni 
to Rome,” JiAw 221. 
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then come itt ComtUy Dancers. Tediiiicrtlly tlii:, is tliu 
secfind A^iti-masijm ; the first beinj; the “inonstrinis retii" ;it 
line 9'2. 

95lii 9S9- A variation on 97, yS. 

yCo. i.e. not in the rude style of a peasants' ilance. 

962. court guise, i.e. an elegant bearing snch as befits a 
dance like the pavane or minuet. 

964. moving with dainty steps ; r. ‘ dainty, 

neat.’ Editors refer to iii. ifi. Z>;9'(n4’j'=wood-nyriiph.s ; 
from Spm, mi oak. With the rhyme, cf. Zyc. — 156. 

965. see 568. 

Song. No doubt there were dances (“other trippings") 
before and after it. Characters not named would take part in 
them, as well as the Laily, the two Brothers and the Spirit. 

9(56. For the ttctor.s to come forward and address some 
member, or members, of the audience was not uuu.sHal in hfasriuos. 
Thus in Shirley’s Triumph of Peace the chorus twice advance 
to the front of the stage and salute the king and queen. ■ 

970. timely, early; as always in Shakespeare; cf. The 
.Comedy of Krron, 1. i. J.^9, “happy were I in my timely 

97'j, . (7, wffjtf, trials, tests ; see G. 

976 — 9S0. The metrical and general resemblance of tlic.^e 
. yer-Ses to The Tempest, v. i (“ Where the bee sticks ”), has often 

been noticed. It is to me clear that from line 97(5 'to the close: 
Milton’s conception of the Attendant Spirit otVed niirch to 
Shakespeare’.s Ariel, and to Puck in A Midsummer-Night's 
Dream, As alre.ady explained, the Epilogue spoken at the actual 
performance of Comus began at line 1012. Lines 976—1011 
had been used .at the outset. 

' 976. the ocean; the regular classical term for the gre.at sea of 
the west (the Atlantic) in which tradition pl.aced the “happy 
isles... thrice happy isles” {Par. Lost iii. 567) containing the 
Gardens of the Hesperides. 

977 — 979' i'C. those h.appy regions where the sun ever 
shines in the broad heaven. 

clime; see G. ‘Eye of day, or lioavcn’ is a favourite ]3hrasc 
for the sun in ■lili/.abethan poetry. . Cf. Milton’s Sonnet to the 
niglitiugiile, “ Tlry liquid notes that close the eye of day.” Line 
979 is practically from Vergil, VI. S87. 
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ySo. There; \n lliosc “liaiipy climes.” liquid, clear, liiil- 
liaiit (Lat. //yrKr&j). 

gar. Hesperus; see i9i~3i)6, note. 

983. ^flWcK; transferred from the apple.s to the tree itself. 

98.P ensfed, i.e. by the rvind riillliiig the leaves; more often 
applied to a breeze stirring the surface of water, .as in Childc 
Harold \V. 4II, “I would not their vile breath should crisp 
the stream.” 

983. spruce, dainty, prettily .adorned, i.e. with (lowers etc, 

9H6, Griices, L.at. Gratice, Gk. x“8wes; three goddesses 
(liiiphrosyiie, Aghain, Thaliii) who personified the refinements 
and elev.ite(l joys of life. 

Hours, Lat. flora; Gk. iJpai; goddesses jtetsoiiifyiiig the 
seasons of the year; the course of the seasons was synibolically 
described ns “the dance of the Ifora;" (cf. Par. Lost, v. 39.;, 
Classical writers often mention them along with the 
Graces. The Graces ami Hours were favourite allegorical 
dramatis fersomc in Masques. 

rosydioso/iicd;. Gk. ^oWkoXwos. Cf. Gray, Ode fit (he Spi-iug, 
“Lo! where the ro.sy-boi;om'd Hour.?, 

Fair Vanns’ train, appear”; 

niitlTliouwon, “the rosc-bosomed Spring” loio). 

, A very notable feature of English poetry from the Restoration 
to (about) the French Revolution, i.e. during the period begimiing 
with Drydei! and ending with Johnson (died 178^), is the 
, great influence of the diction of Milion'.s poems, especially the 
minor poems. In Dryden and Pope, Collins and Gray and 
Thomson, and the minor writer-s, we are struck: by constapt 
echoes of and II Penseroso, Lycidas sini Comits-- 

thanks, no doubt, to their extreme verbal felicity, their fulfilment 
of Gdlerhlge’s definition of poetry as the right words in the light 

" 9S9. avfsl winds, the ‘Zephyrs’ of classical poetry; tradition- . 
ally the fragrance-laden winds; cf, again Gray’s Gaii! «« e/ie 
Spring-: 

‘‘While, whisp’ring pleasure a.s they fly. 

Cool Zephym thro’ the clear blue sky 
T'hcir gather’d fragrance fling.” 

990. <t/7e9<.r, paths bordered by cedar trees, cedant ; 

formed from the noun, x.a. ceddr-ii, like sik/er-n, lealher-tt. 
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Now purely pnelic; cf. Matthew Arnold, The. Nexn Sirens, “ I lie 
slutnb’rous cedarn .shade.” 

(Jf. "AH thy garments .snioll of myirli, and aloes, 
and ca.ssia,” Psalm xlv. 8. 

mini, .spihenard {i.e. spiked iiard, mrdus spicahis), a fragrant 
Indian root. Tlie word comes from Saii.sUril mil, to .smell. 
Probably the Jews got the perfume and its name through the 
i’er.sian.s. cassia, a .s))ice of the nature of cinnamon, .a.s in the 
Bible. Cassia is now used of an e.vtr,act of laurel-bark. 

(jgi- /ris; the goddcs.s of the I’ainbow' (cf. "Irow”) iuul 
mes.senger of the gods, especially of Juno. Cf. the ‘ Ma.sque’ in 
The Tempest. 

make to bloom ; rarely tran.sitive. See /(n. 48. 
y94— pyy. On the ihyines see ji i , .e 1 2, note. 
piirpUJ, embroidered; see (1. lilysiait, heavenly ; see 257. 
997- if yam- ears he true, "i.e. if you have niiiuU hue 
enough to perceive the real meaning of the legends I am about 
to cite” — Masson. 

These legends of Vcmi.s and Adoni.s, (Jupid and Psyche, have 
often been treated from a muiulane, indeed sensual point of 
view; whereas tve ought to see in them an elevated, spiritual 
.significance w'hich is hidden from those whose vision i.s dimmed 
by sin. Such seems the general bearing of the passage. 

ygp— 1002. The legend of Adonis, the youth beloved by the 
Greek goddess Aphrodite (=lhc Romatr goddess ^’■c‘nus), was 
th.at he w.as killed in the chase by a wdld boar, mourned for by 
Aphrodite, attd at la.st, in consideration of her sorrow, .suffered 
by the gods of the lower world to spend six months in every year 
irpon carfh with her. His yearly return to earth was celebrated 
by religious rites such as Theocrrttt.s descrtbe.s iit lire xvth Myl. 
Usually Ihe legend is explained as being a synibolisation of the 
aitmtal returu of spring: •‘in the Asiatic religions Aphrodite ava.s 
the frnctifying principle of nature, and Adonis ajrpears to have 
reference to the death of nature in winter and tt.s revival in 
!-liiing — hence he spends .six months in the lower and six in lire 
upper world” — Classical. Dktionaiy. In fact Adonis was re- 
garded .a.s the god of the Solar year. 

'I'he story is of Phtenidan origin, Adonis being the .saute as 
Tatnnttri (‘ .Sun of l.ife’) mentioned in Ezckklynx. 14, “ behold, 
(Irere .sat women weeping for Tammuz..” . See. the fuller r eference 
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in J'ar. Lostyl. 446—452,311(1 Nativity Ode, 204, “In vain llie 
'J'yriiiii [Phieiiiciiiii] maids tlieir mruiided 'I'/mtHitiim iiiotn ii.” 

I lis yearly six iiionlli.s on earl!) wore .sii]iposed to lie sp(.iU ni 
tiie ‘Garden of Adonis,’ which hecaiiie a synonym of .111 ox- 
qui.sitely lovely spot like the Garden of Eden. The chief 
reference to it in the classics is in Pliny’s Natural Histoiy, 
XIX. 4. The alhision is a favourite with poets. See Par. Last, 
l.x. 459, 440; I Henry VT. 1. 6. 7; Spenser’s Honour 

of love, 22—28; Ke.its’s Endymion, II.; and above all, The 
Eaeric Queens, in. 6. 29—41), which Milton had undoubtedly 
in hi.s Ihcaiglits here. For like Milton Spenser treats the .story 
as an allegory of the iimnortality of love and .says (in. (>. 46 — 48) 
tlrat after his re,stoiation to life Aphrodite would not let Adonis 
de.scend to tlie nether world but kept him in the ‘tlarden.’ 

Milton has not, I believe, any classical authority for associ- 
ating the Gardens of Adonis and of the Ihsferides, but his 
purpose here is to bring together all the most bc.riitifiil thing.s 
in nature of wliich classical legend tells, and thus fortu .an ideal 
region, a p.uadise of peifect love-lines',. And he exercise.s the 
iniviU'ge ol making the elas.sics .serve his poetic purpose. 

Lines 999 — 1002 remind us of 'J’enny.son’.s picture in tlie 
I'alace of Art o{ King Arthur after his “ p.as.sing ” to the islatid- 

“Or mythic Uther’s deeply-wounded son 
In some fair sjiace of sloping gteens 
Lay, dov.ing in the vale of rWalon, 

And watch’d by weeping ciueeiis.” 

1000. growing. Cf. Germ. rtwcAnv/, to grow. 

1001. the Assyrian queen, Aphrodite, wbose “ worship 
was of Eastern origin, and probably introduced by the Phoenicians 
to the i.siands of Cyprus, Cythera and others, from whence it 
spread all over Greece. She apjiears to have been originally 
identical with Astarlc, called by the Hebrews Aslitorelh, and 
her connection with Adonis clearly points to Syria "—C/arffret/ 
Dktionary. Identical with tire Assyrian goddess Ishxr. 

1003 — lou. He passes to a yet more spiritual love: not 
on earth, .is tlmt of Adonis and Aphrodite, but in heaven il.sell. 

The inylh of Psyche is an allegory of the human soul 
i'hXh) which, after undergoing trials . and tortures, is purilied 
l>y pain and eventually reaches happine.ss and rest. Milton 


tluit there is a place for it among the gods. “Coimis," says 
Masson, “had misapprehended Love, knew nothing of rt except 
its vile counteii'eit...had been outwitted .and defeated. But there 
is trne Love, and it is to be found in Heaven.’’ The idea is well 
ilhi.strated by Par. Lest, VIII. 615 — 629, ivheie Adam questions 
the archangel Raphael — “Love not the Heavenly ■Spirits'!’’’ — 
and receives the reply — “without Love no li.airpiness.” 

No doubt Milton was influenced by that conception of Divine 
Love of which Plato treats in the Pturdrus -xwHi elsewhere. The 
story of Cupid and Psyche is applied in much the .same way by 
Spenser, The Faerk Queens, ill. 6. 49, 50. See also Keals’.s 
Oik to Psychs. 

1003. Cf. Midsummer-Night's Dream, il. i. 29, " By foun- 
tain: dear or. spangled .starlight .sheen.” sheen; akin to Germ, 

beautiful. 

1004. adrtuhed, raised aloft. 

toil. Youth iind Joy. Later in life Milton made .Virtue 
and Knowledge the offspring of pure Love; see note on J84 
— 787. “ Editors find a re.ason for this in the greater gravity, of 
•spirit wdiidi eight years had brought upon Milton — Mrisou. 

tote. A series of reminiscfitc.es of Shakespenre ; cf. rJ Mid- 
summer-jVight's Dream, iv. i. roe, 103, where G heron says: 
“We the globe c.aii compa.ss .soon;” and il. i. 175, .Puck’ii 
woiiLs, “I’ll put a girdle round about the earth,” i.e. make the , 
circuit of the universe; and Macbeth, tli. J. 23, 24: 

“Upon the corner of the moon 
There hangs a vaporous drop profound.” 

There and here (1017) corner^' Xiatn' (Lat. rww/), as in cornua 
iitnw, cf. Vergil’.s third Crwy/c, 433. 

1014. the green earth's end; me.TDing probably the Ciqie 
Verd Islands — Sympsmi, Cf. Par. Lost, vtu. (531, ".Beyond 
the Earth’s green Cape and verdant Isles.” They or the Canarie.5 
were commonly identified by the Elwabelhans with the classical 
Llesperidum Insuhe. 

1015. bowed, because in any landscape the horizon appears 
to come down to the earth, suelkm; see G. r&to, i.e. gi-adiially. 

loiS -1023. These lines are particularly notable as -51101- 

luiiig up the whole teaching of the poem. The .special a.spcct of 
virtue which it has depicted is, of course, “saintly cUa,-.tity” (453). 



Ami chastity (the I.ady) has triiunphed over the tcinptations of 
inteniperiinee (Comus), through its owu “hidden strength ’ (41S), 
and llirongli supernatural aid (the Atteiiehmt .Spirit and Sabrina) 
sucli as the Elder Brother .spoke of (455, 45(5) and the last line of 
the Ma-sque promises. 

J019. Ben Jonson’s Plmmre Reconciled to KrV**’ (the Masque 
in which Comus appears) ends with a similar .song 111 praise of 

»0Jr. sphery clime. An allu.sion to the notion, said to Iiave 
originated with Pythagoras and dcscrilred by riato in tlie 
RipnUic (x. 616, 617), of the “music of the spheres,” As 
popularly undor.sLood and referred to, it was tliat the rapid 
revohition of each planet in its “ siihere ” or orbit (i.e. a circular 
space round the central earth) .produced a sound, and Ihe com- 
bination of the .sounds a harmony. Poetry is full of allusions to 
“ the great sphere -music of .star.s and constellations" (Tenny.san, 
Parnassus), It was a favourite idea with Milton, who studied 
the Ptolern.aic theory of the “splicres deeply, and adopted it 
for tile astronomical »y.stera of Par, Lost. . Cf. The Natwity 
Offc, .1^5— 132, Ode At a Solemn Musk, and Arcades, (Sa — ys- 
Perhaps Echo was called “Daiiglucr of the sphere” (a.|.i) in 
■pllnsion to.the music of the spheres, i.e. as though sihe had her 
origin in it and were part of it. 

.r//5tV7, belonging to the spheres. 

toai5, 1024. Masson notes that an intcre.sting personal anec- 
dote is associated with these lines, viz. that Milton wrote them, 
and his name, in the autograph-book (still preserved) of a 
foreigner whom he visited in June 1639 at Geneva, on the way. 
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The ex|ilanatoi'y siili-lille (“In this Monody’’ ete.) 
appeared when Lyddas avas reprinted in 1645. JMo doi 
Milton added it then for two reasons: first, because to 
general public, who had never heard of Edward King, the pi 
of the poem would not be very clear without some explanai 
of the peculiar circumstances which led to its compositi 
secondlj', because in 1645 Milton would not fear to arinou 
openly that the elegy contained an attack on the Chtircli an 
prophecy of its downfall, a prediction which might tlten h 
been considered partially ftillillcd. 

Lyddas; a common name in pastoral poetry, e.g. of 
shepherd who shows himself so skilled a singer in Theocri 
Idyl VII,, and of one of the speakers in Vergil’s ninth Eclo^ 
Note the ajiproprialeness of the names introduced througl 
Lyddas; many are specially associated with the pastoral t 
of verse to -which this elegy belongs. 

Momiy, “A specie.s of poem of a mournful character 
which a single mourner expresses lamentation ’’ — fVehler, 1 
/soiiwSia, from /nSror, alone + ijioii, a song. 

Among Sylvester’s /lemams an elegy On Dame He 
Branch which he entitles a diJonodia; see tlrosari’s ed. 11. , 
West’s poem on the death of Queen Caroline 1737, and Masc 
Musams, each an imitation of Lyddas, were described in 
same way: and Matthew Arnold’s Thyrsis. 
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{e.g. Vergil, Edogtic l\. 54) ; tiierefore Milton puts it nest to 
liie kurel. As the flower of Venus, myrtle may typify love- 
poetry (cf. Horace, Odes, ill. 4. i8, 19); here it hnvmonise.s 
with the affection which Lyddas expresses for Milton’s lo.sl 
friend, /r'r symbolises poetry on the side of learning; here it 
typifies the wealth of classical learning in xvhicli Lye.idns is 
preeminent. By plucking these three llowers, as if to weave 
of them a poet’s garkmcl or crown, Milton figures liis return to 
verse-writing, and glances at llie cliar.ictcr of the poem he is 
about to compose. 

Another explanation may be mentioned — tlmt Milton g.athers 
the laurels, etc. (as in the Epitaph on the Marchioness of 
Winchester, 5;, 58) to lay them on the lomb of Lycidas, in fact 
to .strew “the laureate bear.se ” j and that the preninlure plucking 
of them iigurrs the premature death of hi.s friend. But the drift 
of the pas.sage (i — 7) shows that Milton is thinking less of 
Edvv.ird .King than of him.self. He had not pub!i.sh«l any poetry 
for some years ; he had inlenrled to keep silence: the period of 
preparation for tire poet’s office of wliich he often speaks was 
not completed : but the death of his fellow-.student forces liiin 
to break tlirough this reserve, and here is ins reason for doing 
so. Note tliat in this .same year he had indicated, by llie 
(.juotatipn on the title-piage, some lotliuess to puldish Comtts, . 

j. .Yet once mere. Some critics would limit the reference 
to elegiac compositions such as Milton had written in tlife 
Death of a fair Infant and the Epitaph on the Marc/tioness of 
Winchester. But he probably means that he is here taking up 
again his jioet’s pen which had riot been at work on any kiiul 
of poetry since 1634, when Centtus written. 

Professor Hales well renmiks that the plants mentioned in 
1—2 are not funereal embleni.s, and that if Milton had wanted 
such, he would have chosen cypresses or llowers “that .sad 
embroidery we.ar” (148). 

1. hrmen — daxh, as the leaves of the myi-tle are. ‘.Dusl;y’ 
(piuita) is Horace’s epithet for the plant, hrcninf, .see (1. 

never sere, i.e. ‘evergreen,’ and so typic.al of “ higli immertai 
VQisc,” Comus, pid. sere; see tl. Cf. Tcimy.son’s Ude to 
Memory: 

“Those peerless flowers which in the rudest wind 
Never grow sere.” 
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3. crude, umijie ; cf. Cvmns, 4S0. 

4. Joreed, unwilling; it represents the poet’s feeling, while 
rude represents the feeling of the plants. On the word-order 
see Comiis, eojr, note, and cf. (1, 42. 

.S'/hr«i.’/*= disturb : cS. Par. Losf, x. 1066, <>7. 

viellcradng ; said of the berries rather than of the leaves. 
What Milton really means is the want of “ inward ripeness” 
{cf, his second Sonnet) in himself and his poetry. 

Ode to Psyche: 

“O Goddess! hear these tuneless number.s, wrung 
By sweet enforcement and remembrance dear.” 
.Spenser was moved by “hard constraint” to compose his 
Paetorall (Eglogue on Sir Philip Sidney. Gf. Par. Lott, x. 
13 1, 131. 

dear. In the English of this period dear “ is used of 
whatever touche.s us nearly cither in love or Irate, joy or 
sorrow,” Clarendon I’re.ss note 011 Llamlet, 1. v. 1S2 (■‘ iny 
deare.st foe in heaven ”). Shakespeare ofleri applies it to that 
which is strongly disayreeahle ; e.g. in Henry p. il. 3. iKi, 
“all your dear oflence-s,” i.e. grievous. The sense is thought ;to 
have been innnencod by confusion with A.S. dear, grievous. 

■ 7.' Compels. The singular sounds natural since constraint 

and occasion fonn one idea. It is a very common Elizabethan 
idiom. Cf. Milton’s Sonnet to Lawes, 5, “ Thy worth and skill 
exempts thee from the throng,” i.e. your merit as man and 
musician. So in Troilns and Cressida, tV., 5. 16H, 170, “fait ii 
and troth. ..bids thee.” See Abbott’s S/ia/eesficarian Grammar, 
P- n<)- 

ere his prime, ; in his 35 th year. Cf. the account of Edw.wd 
King given in the Cambridge volume in which Lycidas i.3 
printed: animam deo reddidii..Mitno cetatis XXV. “ Comiilele in 
all things, but in yeare.s,” says another contributor (Beaumont) 
to the same collection.. 

9. The repetition of a name was a recognised device where- 
l.)y to heighten the iMhetic effect ; cf, Spenser’s Aslnphe/, 7, h; 

, ‘f \'oung Astrophel, the pride of .shephearda praise. 

Young Astrophel, the rusticke lasses love.” 

peer, i.e. equal, Jjxt. par, V. pair, “Peers are properly the 
chief vassal-s of a lord, having ry/ni/. rights one with anollier 
Bracket. 


has been able lo trace only a few pieces of Latin verse by 
Echvard King contributed to different collections of Cambridge 
poetry. It was an age, however, when poets circulated their 
writiiig.s in MS among their Lriends, and Milton may have seen 
vorsca; l:iy King which did not liiid their way into print. 
Anollier writer in the volume says, that he “drest the Muse.5 in 
the brav’st attire that ere they wore”; .so that, very likely, 
Milton had some ground for his praise. In any case, tradition 
required that a shepherd should ‘pipe’ and sing. 

hii/d; an imitalion of the figurative use of Lat. ruff&rv, whicli 
means (i) to put togetlier, (a) heucc to construct, build (the 
ordinary .sen.se), and .so (3) figuratively to compose, e.g. aiininn! 
carmen, to comyiose a song, poem (Horace, Epistles, i. 3. 24). 
Editors also compare the figur.ative use of Uk. Tru/ryiJtrai (from 
in/p7(Sfij) = to raise up lo a height; cf. Trtipyos, a'torver. 

Aristophanes in the /'Vvjjjt, /004, speaks of dischylus having 
used maie.stic, lowering phrases (srvpydaas (rfiyara ere/ard). Tlie 
Cireek [.ilirase implies'morethan mere compo.silion (Lat. emnlcri) ; 
it connotes elevated “lofty” diction. No doubt, Milton liad 
both aDielm and ir\>f>yS>aai in mind when he wrote “build” and 
“lofty.” 

So Coleridge (in tlie ;>«/,?) imitating Mill.on : 

“And many a poet echoes the conceit, ' 

Poet who hath been building up the rhyme.” 

Tlie nictn:|>lior is put even more boldly in Teunyaon’s mnonc ; 

“Hear me, for I will speak, and build hij all 
My sorrow with my song.” 

n. JJe must not, it is n(.it right that he should, I Cannot 

A'o;; because the waters bear the body; cf. , “lioat.” 
Shelley liorrows Milton's phrase and applies it lo Venice as 
resting on the waves that surround it ; cf. Lines svrilten amon,!; 
the liusaimin Hilts;: 

“ If the jiower that raised ihee here, 

Il.aUow so thy w.alery liier.” 

A.S. Ikir, a liier, and beran, to carry, are akin- to I.at. feretrum, 
a bier and ^(■perpor. 


alliteration (zv...w); cf. Comm, S7, SS, note. 
i.|. Cf. CiileiKige’s lines To A Friend: 

‘•Js thy Binns Jead? 

And sliall lie die unwept and sink to eiiiLli 
Without the meed of one melodious lo.ii 
meed, tiiluile (iin25lyin!i ‘well-desoirved, well-e.amed,’ i.e. hy 
his merits and friendship); cf. 84. 

some ; in reality, he had a whole volume of laments. 
tear; often used of elegiac compositions (hence “melodious”); 
probably in imitation of the post-classical u-se alhcrimit. 

Cf. .Sylvester’s Monody (Grosart, 11. 1439) : 

“ You spring-s of Avis, eyes of this noble Realms, 
Cambridge and O.eford, lend your learned leaves.” 

The .‘••aine writer’.s poem Lacrjm.i is called on the title-page 
“The Spirit of Teares.” Many of the collections of elegiac 
vei'se issued by the Univcrsilies bore the title Lactynuc. 

15, Begin. The invocation is cast in the pastoral style. 
Cf. Theocritus, Idyl 1. 64, Af%erc ^aieuXiKaz, iVI( 3 (rat 
apxtT (iotSSs, “begin, ye Muses dear, begin the pastoral song 1 ” . 
.‘\utl the refrain of Moschus’.s Lament for Bion is “ Begin, ye 
.Sicilian Muses, begin the dirge.” 

15, 16. The “Si-sters” are the Nine Muses: the “.sacred 
well” is the founl.ain Aganippe on Mt Helicon; the “seal of 
Jove” is the altar on the hill dedicated to Jove, it has been 
.shown that Milton modelled these lines upon the commencement 
ol the Thcogony a( Hesiod, who mentions the Kpiuijo lonS<-a.,,i<al 
jiu/sov epicrBevhs S-povlaros (‘violet-coloured spring and nlt.ar of 
mighty Zeus’). Milton invented the. detail that the rvaters 
of Aganifjpe had their source beneath the altar, perhaps to 
emphasise the sanctity of the poet’s .inspiration. .See II 



/(.foie.- = cme who is inspired by Ihe Muses, a poet. Prof. 
Hales (in illu-stratioii of Spenser, Pyothalamion, 159) quotes 
Absalom aiid Achitopkd, 1-. 

“Sharp-jiuiginji Ariel, the muses’ friend, 
Himselfannr.se.” 

20. lucky ; that wish me good fortune, c.g. vale, I’ale {‘ fare 
thee well’), and requiescas iti /arr (‘ niayst thou re.st in pane,' 
of. 2 a), my ikslimd tiru, the grave that is destined for 

p'or ii/-«=tomb, cf. tlerrick (Grosart, ti. 219): 

“We hence mnst go, 

Both to be blended in the. urn, 

From whence there’s never a return.” 

ftu.viir, .salute, invoke a blessing on. Fifty years later (1688) 
Dryden wrote the famous lines on Milton (“'fhree poets, in 
three distant ages borir”). But perhaps the noblest poetic 
tributes to Ids memory arc Wordsworth’s great Sonnet, “Milton 1 
thou shouldst be living at this hour,” and Tennyson’s akaic. 

21. Cf. Gray’s “pa.s.sing tribute of a sigh,” Pixy, st. X.X. ; 

find Macaulay’s beautiful poem, .,4 yflruf'ffr’j , 

“Oh thou, whom chance leads to this nameless stone, 
Front that proud country which was once mine own, 

, By tlioSB while clififs I never more must .see, 

By that dear language which I speak like thee. 

Forget all feuds, and shed one English tear 
O’er English dust. A broken heart lie.s here.” 

22. shroud, probably in its usual sense ‘winding-sheet’; 
cf. “saiile.” Some editors interpret it ‘grave.’ 

“ Here the language of the p.T.storal is used, as was 
tile rule iu all such poems, to veil and at the same time e.rpre.ss 
real facts. Milton and King had been feilow-stndciit.s at Cini.st’.s 
College, Cambridge, visiting each . other’s rooms, taking walks 
together, performing academic exercises in common, exchanging 
literary confidences; all which, translated into the language of 
the pastoral, inakes them fellow-shepherds, who had driven 
their flock a-lield together in the morning, and fed it all day by 
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oatoii flutes, when sometimes other shepherds, or even Ftiunsi 
and Salyis, would he listening” — Masson. 

In fact, a writer of pastoral verse is required liy usage to say 
certain things, and Milton says them. He introduces ‘‘l''aim3” 
Iveciuise Vergil had supplied a precedent, Edogno Vi. 27. 
There are “ditties” hecause a .shepherd without hi.s “oaten 
flute” woidd be an anomaly. Damoetas looks on because 
Meliboius docs .so in Vergil’s seventh Jidogus. No type of 
poetry is more eonveulional and bound by literary iradition tlian 
the pustor.al. 

23. nursed', cf. the common way of describing a university 
as the alma mater of a student. 

2,5. Together both-, artfully varied in 17. high lasans, pas- 
tiires on the “hill" {23). lawns; see G. Of course the 
landscape is ideal, suggested Irj' the con.stant and aj.)|)ropriate 
menlion of “hills” in Theocritus’s picture.s of Sicilian shepherd- : 
life. Veigil treats Italian scenery in the same imitative in.auner 
in Ills pastoral pocims; see note on qo. When Milton refers 
directly to Candnidge and the peculiarly flat country round, he 
uses no complnncnlary language; cf. his livst Latin Elegy, 
n—i-t, where he specially complains of the lack of “woods” 
(jg) in the neighlroiirliood. Tennyson as au undergraduate at 
Trinity wrote in a similar strain (Life, 1. j-j). 

26. A glance at Milton’s own habits. Cf. the .‘il’ologyfor ' 
Si'iucctymnnits, where he speaks of himself as “up and stirring, in 
winter often ere the sound of any bell awake men to labour, or 
to devotion; in summer .as oft with the bird that flust voii.se-., 
or not much tardier, to read good authors,” P.IV. in. ii>. 
Among the Milton M.SS found at Netherby Hall in CumljerUuid 
and printed by the Camden Society were two scrap.s of Latin 
ver.se, one of which is in praise of early rising. See again 186. 

eyeiids of the. Mom. . Cf. yob 'in. 9 (where the marginal 
re.ading is the correct rendering of the Hebrew traiaslated in the 
Authorised Vereion “the dawning of the day”), and xli. r8, “his 
eyes are like the eyelids of the morning.” This beautiful phiase 
has been borrowed by many poets; e.g. by Marlowe, “Now, 
Thcebus, ope the eyelids of l\\c i\ay” (Jew of Malta, n. i. 39). 
Cf. also one of the yiiveniiia of Tennyson (in wlio.se early 
poems there are many Miltonic echoes), “ ray-fringed eyelid.s 
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ill to Greek, the Fauni to Latin mylholoL^; 

1 were identified by Roman writers, niid regaidcd 
f the fields and country life, luith cUviH heel, 
,vere supposed to be half men, half goats. 

<:tas; a common name in pastoral writers; cf. 
e III. I. It is thought that Milton had in his 
line well-known Cambridge don, e.g. William 
r of Christ’s College during part of Millon’.s and 
i residence there, but Provost of Trinity College, 

: time when Lycidas was written. 

ites that old is a favourite word with Milton, 

diluent; ef. rrto. 

'he most direct expression of personal grief which 
ii.s. How beautifully the simple diction of ;57, 38, 
th what immediately precedes and follows, e.\t 
iplicity of sorrow. Lycida.s is gone for ever, and 
;l is more elo.iueiit than words. The paucity of 
-.fi is jierhaps intended to increase the effect of 

,lly quoted in Wonlswoith’s Simon Lee: 

‘Blit, oh the heavy change! bereft 
t,)f bealth, strength, friends and kindred 1” 
must, i.c. art destined never to. 

..thee. For the repetition (which emphasi.ses the 
^ergil’.s 'J'c veniente die, te decedonio canehat, 
3(5 (‘ of thee he sang at daybreak, of tliee at 
; to Eurydice, wife of Orpheus). 

points to the straggling growth of the vine; 
s applied to it elsewhere — ‘mantling,’ Pan. Lost, 
/tfV/’W.r, 294, ‘clu-stering,’ /Iw. Za,r/, 'VIJ. 320. 

;n been remarked that, the landseupe in Vergil’s 
is. in many points Sicilian rather than Italian, i.e. 
low.s Theocritus so closely as to introduce in his 
latiires which belong to Sicily but not to Italy: 
-TS to his native soil plants for which an Italian 
id have searched in vain, and assigns "hills” to 
ry alrout his native Mantua. .Similarly, Milton, 
ely wager, never set eyes on wild “vines” near 
ut they are a familiar and appropriate featme of 
ndscape of the classical poets, and so. appropriate 
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or not, they are introduced in the scenery of Lyddas. And 
artistic fitness justifies the sacrifice of literal accuracy. 

41. Kememheving tlie classical story of Eclio (one of the 
Oreads or mountain nymphs), Milton here personifies the 
echoes (cf. Cmuus, 243) and represents them as dweliitig in 
wciQcIs and caves. The device of making them lament fin- 
Lycidas was borrowed from his Greek models. Cf. the Lament 
fo7‘ Biott, ^‘the Panes sorrow for thy song anti the foniitain- 
fairies in the wood made moan. ..and Echo in the rocks laments 
that thou art silent, and no move she mimics thy voice,” Lang’s 
translation of Moschns. Cf. too Shelley’s Adonais, st. .KV. In 
the earlier portions of that poem Shelley followed densely the 
classical writers of pastoral elegy; .as the Adanais advanced, the 
treatment became much freer and the Greek influence de^ 

44. i.e. moving their ‘leaves like fans, joyous; a.s though 
the iiutsio of Lycidas, like that of Orplieu.s, charmed inanimate 
nature. 

4=, i.e. the worm that preys on blo.ssom.s, especially 

roses. Cf. Ayra/Ies, 33, “Or hurtful worm with cankered venom 
bites. " The wild or ‘ dog ’ rose i.s especially subject to llii.s clfeea.se ; 
hence in Sliakrapcare canftcr (or i:einhT~hhi»ii. a.s in Sonnet s.f) 
SDmetinie.s means a wi)d-ro.5e; cf. Much Ado Abon! Nothing, 
I. 3, iS. From Lat. raucer, ‘a crab’ — also an ‘ eating- tumour.’ 
Note tlic emphatic, remor.seless effect of the alliteration. 

46. taint-uiorm, i.e. some worm that cause.s disease iu .sheepi 
and cattle. It has been thought that Milton may he referring 
to the insect mentioned in the Vulgar Errors (bk. 111. chap, 
icvii. sect, n) of Sir Thomas Browne, who .says, “There is 
found in the summer a kind of spider, called a laincl, of a red 
colour, and so little of body that ten of the largest will hardly 
outweigh a grain; this by country people is accounted a deadly 
poison unto cow.s and horses; who, if they siiddenlie die, and 
swell thereon, ascribe their death hereto, and will commonly say, 
they have licked a tainct.” 

sveanling, i.e. young; a diminutive formed from the vcrli 
wean, lilce yeanling from yean. 

47, wardrobe. Properly used of the chest or pilace in wliich 
dresses are kept; then applied to the dresses themselves. Cf. 
The T'emjust, I v. v.i2, “ look what a wardrobe here is for thee I ” 
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Perhaps we have the same metaphor of the flowers pul ling on 
their spring gar1> in " vsell-attired woodbine,” 146. 

4S. whUi-tJtoni = hawthorn ol V A Uegm, 6 S. Siiake- 

speare uses the same obvious way of pointing to the spring-time, 
A Mhhvmmcr-Night's Dream, i. i. iSj. hhyws, i.e. iloweis. 
See Contns, 993. 

50. This apipeal to the Nymprhs, the powers of inouutam 
(s^— 5-t) and river (55), asUing why they had not been luvsiiil 
in theii usual haunts to help their favourite, is iiKnlolled parily 
on Tlitucritus, hiyl 1. 66 —CtQ, jiarlly on Vergil, DJogm- N. 
9 — 11. The places chosen by Milton, viz. the mountains of 
iJenbigb, the isle of Anglesey, and the baiilts of the Dee, 
were associated directly with Lyckks, each being near lo the 
scene of his shiftoreck. In this re.spcct Milton has followed 
Theocritus, who addressed the Nymphs of those special localities 
tvith which the subject of his ijoem-t-tlie shcidicrd Pai>hnis— 
v/as familiar. Vergil is le.ss delinite, mentioning only the usual 
resorts of the Muses, Parnassus and Mt Helicon. See Wal ton’s 
note on this passage. Some, lunvever, thiuU that by “Nym])lK” 
Milton means the Nine Muses. 

Shelley, borrowing from Par. Lost, vii, i — 13, Millon’s 
conception of Urania (Gk. obfiavla, the Heavenly one) as the 
Muse of divine poctiy, makes Vier the mother of Adoaais (just 
as Calliope was the mother of Orpheus), and blames her (ir.) for 
not preventing the death of “enchanting son”; 

“Where wert thon, miglity Mother, wdien he lay, 

Wlien thy son lay, pierced by the .shaft which Hies 
In darkness? v.diere was lorn Urania 
When Adon.ais died?” 

52. the steep ; either Penmrenmawr, or (as Warton thouglu) 
the Druid sepulchres si Kcrig-y-.OrniiUon in Denbigh, mentioned 
by Camden as a burial-place of the Oruid-s. 

53. bimls ; specially applied to Celtic poets ; cf. Sidney’s 
Apotogic for Poetrie, “In Wales., .there arc good authorities to 
shewe the long time they had Poebs wdiich they called h'arcks'' 
(Pitt Press ed. p. 5). 

Druids; also Celtic; cf. Irish lintkih, an augur, In their 
priestly character they were “ Druids,” in their poetic “ bards” 
(Neu'ton). In, primitive times the two characters .are closely 
associated. - ■ 
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<-,4. isle of Anglesey. Cf. MiUoii’s IJisioiy nj 

Bi-itaiii: “At Li-st over-confident of bis present actions.,, lie 
marches up as far as Moua, the isle of Anglesey, a populous 
place, ’ IV. V. soy. Tliat the island was fonneiiy wcll- 
wootk-d (cf. top”), though now hare, we know from 

Tacitus. Wartoii identified Moua rvith the Isle of Man, on 
the aiilhorily of Cpis-ar, Bd/nm Ga/liaim, y . 13. 

= Iiomins, /twr/iA/r applied to tvoodland .Scenery. 
The picture suggested is that of a .wood-clad hilt-side .seen in 
profile. Cf. Gray, TJn Bard, t. i, “the sleepi of Snowdon’s 
shaggy side.” 

i.V jftew, the river Dee, rvhicli llotv.s into the Iri.sli Channel 
where King was drowned. Called •mhard (‘ proplietic ’) because 
it was supposed to foretell by changing its course, good or ill 
event-, fur Linglanil and Wales, of which it forms the boumlary 1 
hence the reverence with which poets mention it. Cf. Milton’s 
Viu-iiliav E\erchi, 9R, “nncienl liallowed Dee,” and “sacred 
Dee” in Tennyson’s Geraint and Unid. Also, legend said that 
tlw! “wizard” Merlin had dwell by it. 

5I). fondly, foolishly. 

: 67. : for explains fondly, “it is foolish of me to dream (i.e. . 
•sity to myself) > if only the Nyinph.s had been thcre,’/5;’ after all 
what could they have done?” 

58. the. Muse herself, x.e.. Calliope, 1 he muse of epic poetry, 
whose name M ilton introduced in the original draft of these lines. 
See p. rfio. 

ft). I'lirhantinif, i.e. «'l)o woikcd by enchanlmonl, viz. of 
Intisie. Enchan! in Shake.speare has the two meanings,, to. 
bewitch, and to delight (as. in . mod. E.). Enehaui a.\\(\ charm 
are very .similar in derivation — one from eantus, the other from 
carmen — and in the weakening of tiieir respective meanings. 

fir — 0,3. Referi'ing to the death of Orpheus a.s told by \k'rgi!, 
Gcoiyii: iv. .siy — fsy, ami more fully by Ovid, Afclanioryltete.!, 
.'ti. i--5.=i; tliat Grplicus in bis grief for linrydice treated with 
disdain the Thracian women and was torn to pieces by them ; 
Ins he.ad (also bis lyre, according to Ovid) being thrown into the 
l lebru.s and carried .across to Lesbo.s, an- island off the coast of 
Asia Minor, where its supposed place of burial was poiulcil out 
at Avilissa. Milton rewrote these lines in J'nr. Eod, vii. 
'3^“38- ' , . 
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6 ?,. the stream, i.e. the Ilebrus, the prinoipul rivei- of 
Thrace, "’hich rising in the mountain range of Rhodope runs 
into the /Egean near Qinos. It is generally mentioned in con- 
nection with Orpheus; cf. Pope, Cecilia's Day, vi. Tire epitliet 
sjuift repeats Vergil’s vohtcrem Hebrum in Aineid I. :^V], wliere 
however some editors read Eurmn (‘east wind’), oir lire ground 
that the Hebriis is not a swift-flowing river. 

53. Note the effect of ‘swiftness’ which the initial trochee 
[d.6xmt. the) gives. 

C4 — 84. Tlri.s passage interrapts the narrative. It is one of 
two long digressions in Lycidas, the other being ri3,— 131. The 
interest centres in Milton himself. He proclaims his convictions, 
which find frequent vent in his prose writings, conceriting tire 
high office of the poet (which his contemporaries regarded sfj 
lightly), the dignity of learning and study, aud tire worth of 

(14. ra/mr iae*, i.e. of what advantage is it? .See G. 

6 ( 5 . i.e. devote oneself to poetry. He iiKians more than the 
mere composition of verse: “uncessant care” (64) and “strictly” 
imply rigorous self-devotion to learning and preparation for the 
poet’s calling; cf. his Reason of Church Government, “labour; 
and irrtense study .. .1 take to be my portion in this life,” P, IV. 
II. 478, 

meditate the Muse; a literal translation of a phrase. in Vergil, 
yh. meditari Musam (Eclogue I: a), ‘to compose.’ See Coimts; 
547) where it is used of composing music rather than verse. 
Cf. Gk. /aeWr. 

thankless— '^midXcrss,, because the Muse can do nothing to 
ward off death from the poet. Also, Milton may have been 
moved by the feeling that poetry had done little for him 
materially. Newton explains “that earns no thanks, is not 
thanked by the ungrateful worid.” 

67—69. A way of saying, would it not be belter to use 
cue’s poetic gifts in that light vein of love-poetry which pleases 
the taste of a pleasure-loving age and wins popularity for a 

67. contemporary poets, c.g.. Herrick and Suckling 

(whom Milton may have. known at Cambridge). There were loo 
the followers of. Ben Jonson such as Randolph, whose Muse 


me, as tlioii iisest to do unto those that love thy Name.” 

68. 69. Amaryllis, common names of shepherdesses 

in jjastoral verse; therefore appropriate here. .See Vergil, 
Eclogue I. 5, in. 3. These particular names are mentioned 
together in Colm Clouts Come Hoinc Agaius. Warton found here 
an allu-sion to two Latin poems hy the Scotch writer George 
buclianan. addre.ssed re.spectively to Nemra and Amaryllis. 

69. Professor Hales compares Lovelace’s To Althea, ‘‘ When 
I lie tangled in her hair.” 

70. A common sentiment .similarly expressed by Spenser, 
Teares of the Muses, 45.f, “Due praise, that is the spur of dooing 
well,” 

clear, i.e. pure, here perhaps with the idea ‘ free from the 
taint of worldliness.’ Cf. the Remonstravl's Defence, wlieve 
Milton asks whether learning is to he sought in “the den of 
Plutiis, or the cave of Mammon. Certainly never any dear 
spirit nursed up from bright influences, with a .soul enlarged to 
the dimensions of spacious art and high knowledge, ever entered 
there but witli scorn,” P. IV, lU. 81. In the Adonais, at. iv. 
Shelley felicitously applied Milton’s words to Milton himself ! 

“ his clear Sprite 

Yet i-eigns o’er earth, the third among the sons of light.” 

71. An allusion to the famous (cf. “that” = Lat. ille) saj’ing 
in Tacitu.s’ Histories, IV. 6, that ambition, liter.ally desire, of 
glory, is the last weakness which a wise man throws off, and 
even he is slow to do so If Ham sapimtibus cufido glmia: 
novissima exuitur). 

7a. IJcsci'iptive of Milton’s life at this period. It was liis 
instinct and Iiabit “to study and love learning for itself, not 
for lucre, or any other end, but the service of God and of tnillt, 
and perhaps that lasting fame and perpetuity of praise, whicli 
God and good men have consented shall be the reward of those 
whose ptdilished labours advance the good of mankind,” Arcopa- 
gttieu, d’. IV. It. 7S. 

73. = recompense, whether good or bad ; .see G. 

74. flash of glory. . Perhapsthewordwasinfluenceclby 
the verb blaze— -Xa make public, as 'va Mark i. 45, “to bla/e abroad 
the matter ” ; from A..S. bldmn, to blow a blast on a trumpet. 

75. the blind Fmy; meaning Atropos (‘the inevitable’), 
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who, however, was one of the Fates (tik. Moipm, I, at. Parat] 
not one of the Furie.s (Erinyes). There wore three Faie-s; 
Ciolho who held the distaff and span the threads of each man’s 
life; Lachesi.5 who decided when enough had been spun, i.c. 
assigned the length of a man’s life; and Atropo.s who cut the 
web with her shears, i.e. ended the life. The idenlilicatiou nf 
one of the Fates with a Fury, though very unusual, is said to 
have some slight classical authority, and Milton means to iniply 
that the euttiiig .short of such a life as Edward .King’s w.as an act 
worthy only of n Fury (I’rarlshaw). 

tifi/ii/; implying ‘reckless and indifferent’ as to whom she 
strikes ; that she treats genius as carelessly as the eoinuion herd. 
I’ossilily Milton was thinking of the representation in art of 
Fortune as a woman whose eyes are covered. Cf, ffc/iiy I'. 
Ill, 6. -JO — 40. abhornd; see C/>w//s, pas. 

76. cuts, not nece.ssarily (as now) longthwiae. 

Put iii>t ihu praise. .Supply some verb from slits in the previous 
cl.iusoi I'ate m.ay cut the thre.rds nf life, but she cannot touch or 
prevent Ibe praise tli.al is a mau'.s due. The omis-sion marks 
the swiftness with which I’ha-hus meets the poet'.s complaint. 

77. Phuims— Apollo, the Clreek god of song. 

touched my IrembUng ears ; as a warning to stop and a 
remintiqr of something .which the poet bail forgotten. Taken 
from Vergil, UeUgne vi. 3, 4, The action, say.s Coningtoii, was ; 
a symbolical way of recalling a matter to a. person’s memory, the 
ear being regarded .as the sent of memory. 

7,S. i.e. fame is not of this world : it f.elongs to the life after 
death. The thought is put more fully in Ki— 84. 

yy. Understand is-, ‘nor is fame in,’ etc. True fame, he 
.means, does not consist in the dazsiing appearance of snccts.s 
which a man presents to society; nor has it aught to dti with 
pojndar iippi.au.se and rcpoil.. Rather, it is. a thing .spiritual and 
unworldly in its essence. Some editors connect the clause with 
/;>.f in the next verse. 

^Ihlerinst a variant form of jy/rVto-; cf. the older form oftlic 
proverb “all that glisters is not gold.” See Cuw/M, 2 ly. 

_/i«V, the iirilli.ant setting of a jewel ; see G. 

So. nor in h-oad rumour hes. Cf. Pope, /Sssay on Mon. 
tv. 337, “ What’s fame?. A fancied life in others’ breath!” 

81. .f/raMkv coutimiiiig the mefiiplior 78. 



i}', by means of, through his influence. True fame has no 
reality, no etiistence, cxceiJt through the approval of Jove. 

i/ma, flit; gloiioii.s, the innnortal; cf. Cmttef, 2. 

S3. with the final decision ; or at the last. 

84, tuced, reward. Cf. 14 and .see G. 

85. Here he returns to the main theme, taking up the 
[laHtoral style which had been in abeyance from fiy; and as at 
132 .apologising- to the pastoral Mu.se for his digre.s.sinn. “We 
find Milton twice [85, T32] checking himself for having gone 
beyond the limit.s of the p-astoral” — Stopford Brooke. 

In thi.s section (85 — 102) he toHche.s on the circumstnnce.s of 
Lycid.as’s drowning: how and when did it happen? 

I'lie ftjunt.ain, Arelhu.sa, at Syrncu.se, was ‘‘conventionally the 
pastoral fountain” (Couington). It is to her that Daphnis in the 
first A^)'/ of Tlieocritu.s (ri?) addresses part of his farewell. Heing,. 
in .Sicily, the .spring was taken to .symboli.se the .stream of iiwpira- 
tion that flowed in the pastoral poetry of the Greek writei'Ji, 
Theocritus (see p. 128) and Mo.schus, natives of Greek colonies in 
Sicily, and liiun, who settled in Sicily and wrote in the .style of 
dlieooritus. Thus Moselnis says that Bion “would e\^ei. drain a 
draught of Arethuse,” /,/)’/ III. 77, 78. 

8j, 8fi. As the spring Arethusa typified Greek parstorat 
verse, the river Mincius is m.ade to repre-seirt Baliii p.astoral 
verse, i.e. the Eclogues or pastoral poems of Vergil (to wholp . 
“honoured” ir, a passing coinpiUment). His native place Mantua 
was hot far fi-om the junction of the Mincius with the Po, arid 
he “ iionourcd ” the river not only by menlioning it iu his poems 
hut by dwelling in his childhood on ils banks. Cf. Cr.ahl)e’s 
Village, crnKo 1, where hc ,cohtlemn.s /afse pictnr'cs of rural life 
drawn in imitation of Vergil ; 

“Oir Mincio's hanks, in Cresars hounleotis, reign, 

If Tityriis found, tlie Golden Age again, 

Must sleepy bards the flattering dream I'rnhmg, 
Mechanic eclioes of the Man/van song'l" 

(Tityru-s = the shepherd in Verg!r.s Eclogue \,) Milton’s 
description of the Mincius echoes Cicrw'j-fe in. 14, 15; cf. in 
particular “ crowned with vocal reeds.” docal, beoatrsc nsei! for 


Dorian mood of flutes.” Sometimes spelt /rre/fr. From J,at. 
ntodiis\ (tisliuct from »Wfl£f= disposition, Germ. muth. 

S8. my oca proceeds, i.e. now I resume my pastoral story ; 
the instrument statids for the poet, and thus can be said to 
“ listen.” oat; cf. 33. 

Sy. the herald; Triton. See Comus, S73, note. 

(JO. its A’epitme's plea, in the sea-god’s defence, to clear iiim 
of the charge of having been “ remorseless ” (jo) and drowned 
the poet’s friend, plea; see G. . 

yt. felon, because presumed to bo guilty of the death of 
I.yeidas. 

93, 94. i.e. every rough-winged blast of wind. Jittgsed, rough 
and ragged are akin, every ...each ; see Comus, 19, note. 

95. i.e. they knew nothing about what had liappened to him. 

96. IJippotadcs, son of Hippotes, i.e. .dioltts. He was the 
god of the winds, which he kept enclo.sed in a mount.ain-cavern, 
and let out wlien he chose. The prison of the winds is described 
by Vergil in /Eneid 1. 52 — 63. 

97 — 102. Curiously enough, the poem lit the Cambridge 
collection by Edward King’s brother implies that tlio vessel 
struck on a rock during a gale. Cf. the lines 
“ He, the fairest arm. 

Is torn away by an unluckie storm.” 

Probably Henry King was better informed as to the details of 
the shipwreck than Milton could be. Nowhere else is tliere a 
hint that the ship was simply nnscaworthy. 

98. level; implying tlrnt the water , was smooth. But the 
epithet also conveys an impression of the broad expanse of sea ; 
cf. Tennyson’s Morte d Arthur: “And on a sudden lo I the level 
lake.” Cf. “ the flat sea,” Co»ms, 375. 

yg. Panope. One of the fifty daughters (cf, “all her .sisters”) 
ofNereus; cf Comus, 837. . 

rot. An ecliiJse was proverbially of evil omen, the iircciU';iii- 
of troubles; ei. Par. Lost, I. 596 — 599. Being an unlucky uiuuienl 
far beginning any lawful design, it was proportioniitely favourable 
to wicked schemes.. The witches’ caldron in Macbeth (iv. 1. 2S) 
has slips of yew broken off “in the moon’s eclipse.” Horace (Odes 
It. 13. I— 4) says that the tree which fell and nearly killed him 


103- Here the mourners for Lycklas are introduced. Tire 
river-deity Camus — representing, of course, Edward King’s 
University in its grief at the loss of so admirable a scholar— 
is a familiar character in the academic verse of the period, 
especially pastoral verse like Phiiieas Fletcher’s Piscaloyie Ec- 
logues. Fletcher makes him speak the prologue of the Sicclii/a-, 
a pa.storal drama acted at King’s College. Camus; the Latinisefl 
form of Caui. Mr Jerrain notes that sii'c is the common, title of 
a river treated as a protecting power. He cite.s Livy, it. to, 
Tihriuc paler; so “father Thames” in Gray’s Ode on Eton 
College, lit. 

■U'cnt footing. Giles Fletcher (a wdter whom Milton .stiuliei.i 
closely) had previously written {Christ's Viciorie on Earth, 15): 

“At length an aged syre farre off He .sawe 
Come slowely footing.” 

slow. Gray allndes more delicately to the veiy sluggisli 
current of die Cam ; cf. his Cambridge Ode for Musk in which 
he celebrates the scenes “Where willowy Camus lingers with 
delight.” 

,104. For honmt=iss. covering for the head worn by men, cf. 
■Tkeon, Essajt XLl., “Many .say that... It's ureiv should liiive 
Oraiiged.'iwney Bonnets.” hahy, sliaggy ; referring to the redds 
along the Cam. 

sedge; the usual adornment of river-iieities, a piece of 
symbolism similar to the olive-branch borne by Peace. In the 
EnkrkrinmeiUs at the Coronation- of yames /. Ben Jonsou 
introduces the river-god Tamesis, avith “ bracelets about his 
wrists of willow and sedge, a crown of sedge .and reeil upon 
liis' hetid.” .Similar descriptions are common in tlie slage- 
direclioii.s of Masques. , 

105. figures dim; probably ^symbolical devices and repre- 
sentations worked ill embroidery j they may have had reference 
to the liistoiy of Cambridge University. For figu-.-e used of 
einbroiilcry, cf. Shakespeare, A Lover's Complaint, 17. This 
agrees well with “inwrought.” because faded with .age. 

The line heightens the dignity of the leprcseiit.ativc of llie 
Univeraily, and to increase the majesty of .those w-ho mourn 
for Lycidas is to pay him a compliracut. .So the next corner, 
•St Peter, is invested with all the ceremony of his high oflice. 
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Sorac intci'pret the “figures” of the dusky streal.s w 
iippear on withered sedge-leares. This atkis little to tlie sag 
tiveness of the picture. Most prefer the other view. 

I of). Tire sitngnine Jlouier is the hyacinth. Aecordiii! 
the story told by Ovid, Meiamorphoses, x. jfit — eji), llyr 
ihiiH, son o£ the Spartan king Ainyelas, was killed liy Ze))liy 
and from his blofxl .sprang the flower named after him, im 
petals of At'hicli could be tniced af, al, ‘al.is! alas!’. Of. 
scribed with aw.” 

sangiiini^; literally ‘blood-coloured’ (saugitinms), but blo' 
often called ‘purple’ by the poets, and ])urple is lire scixc hi 
107. pledgf, i.e. child; cf./yw«,r. So in J'nr. lost, n, 
loH. Last eame. The .soleninily with which the cntr.tiii 
.St I'cter is heralded has .soinothing of the dramatic vividues 
the .stage, raising in tire reader “ a tlirill of aweslnick espi 
lion" (Mark Pattison). The introduction of the Apostle air 
the Pagan deities and associations of the poem has been 11 
censnrecl. 

tog. i.e. .St Peter, regaided .as the founder of the Call 
Clhurcli, and here its spokesman. He is introduced bee 
Edward King had intended to lake orders in the Engtiah CIiu 
In calling the apostle the “ Pilot of the (ialileau Lake" 
inland sea, cf. l.iike, viii. ii — 23) Milton may have used a 
mi'dicval belief, Tlie title i.s not in the Gospels, 

I to. Cf. Matthew, .\vi. ig, “ And I will give unto tber 
keys of the kingdom of heaven,” Tliat there were tvvb 
was a tradition of the Church; and Milton has varied it 
effectively, distiuguislung between the metals, and mtvibutiii 
one the ])OWct of exclusion. Mr Ruskin notes that Dant 
the L'urgatorh IX makes both key.s (one of gold, the othc 
silver) admit to heaven, .and that Milton ’.s variation i.s an art 
gain, since the right positively to exclude (i.e. not more! 
declme to admit) adds to tire aulliorily of St Peter (.S'enrwe 
iaV/ttr, p. .15). 

jii. 'I he golden opes, Cf. Comts, 13, r.). 
amain, with force. In Shakespeare it almo.st .always .sigt: 
' with speed,’ c.g. in 7 'he Camaty of Errors, i. r. gj, 



eacli (lelail has some imiev significance, each fault of the u 
wnrtiiy Imcolic pastors its analogue among the spiritiiai j iaslo: 
Indeed u'c c.in, and must, piess tiie conipaiison inoic closely th 
in «3 — 36, where there was more of literary conveiitionalisi 
Here Milton is too much in earnest to Ijc merely canvcntioiu 
lie incuris every word of his indictmeiil. 

'.riiis indidnicnt is not directed against ail the </lui:gy, 1; 
only a certain section (“enow of such as"), whom Milt 
charges with taking lioly ordcis from unworthy motives it 
seeliing prclcrraeut by unworthy means (114—118); wi 
spivilual tdindness and ignorance (jiy — let); with inclifforen 
aliout their duties, and failure to give the people proper sjnrilt 
sustenance (tie — 125); with spreading false doctrine, (i-rfi, is' 
and doing notliing to counteract, the active exertions of t' 
.Roman Catholics in proselytising (iiS, uy). These cimrg 
are put far more strongly in his prose-tracts; and the image 
of the titles, even the language, might be illustrated by endit 
rpiolatious. 

ii/(, 3 1,'i. This censure of those who are induced to ta 
orders liy desire of nioney comes with special significance fix 
the dins of St Peter: cf. i Peter m. i. 
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I tO". i.e. make little account (jf any other liuty. Cf. Coi/ms, 
64a. 

tiy. When Milton wrote, the shearing least was an institu- 
tion regularly observed. Cf. Spenser’s Astrophd, 31, and 
Herrick’s The Cmtniry Life. See Cewus, 173 — 177, note. 

iiS. Referring to. the parable of the marriage of the king’s 
son, MaUlienj xxii. i — 9; cf. verse 8, “they which were bidden 
were not worthy.” 

119. i/imi, i.e. spiritually, month, gluttoiw; carrying on 
the idea in “fea.st” (117) but inijdying gluttonous desire of money 
and preferment. How vivid a use it is of ‘the p.art for the whole’ 
“ as if the men were mouths and nothing else ” — A/asson. 
Exactly similar is the de.scription of a people as “slow bellies” 
{yaTnpes dpyal), Epistle to Titus i, 11, 

I IQ — tar. Of course, thc.se )ine.s imply that Edward King 
was a true student. Several of the other contributors to the 
Cambridge volume celebrate his learning in varying degrees of 
extravagant prai,se. Hitherto, says Clevehmcl, the sea had lacked 
“Books, arts and tongues.. .but in thee 
Neptune hath got an Univer.sitie”j 
a ‘conceit’ echoed by another writer : 

“Nor did it seem one private man to die, 

But a well-ordered Univeisitie.” 

I JO. 'I'he slieep-hook (cf. The H'intet-'s Tale, iv. 4J0, 
431), in accordance with the imagery that runs throughout, 
represent.s the p,asloral staff of the Church in its character of the 
Good .Shepherd. So in Milton’s tract Of Reformation ; “ let 
him advise how he can reject the pastorly rod and sheep-hook 
of Christ,’ T. IV. 11. 4ia. 

the least; put in rather loose appo.sltiou to aught: ‘they 
have scarcely learnt any other duty, even the smallest, that 

iji. /;,7-i!'w««=shcphetd. Eor the form <.:f. Venus ,md 
Adonis, 

i jj. What recks it them ? what do they eare? For the im- 
per-sonal use, cf. Comiis, 404.. 

.t7W= piovided for. Wlmt Milton means is that tlie.se ivcU- 
beneficed clergy have got all they want : they “ need” nolliing. 
Shakespeare always has in a bad sense. Cf. The Merchant 
of Venice, n. 9, 7a, “So begone; yon are sped,” i.e. dispatched. 
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So in Pope’s line “A elive lUlemma! either way I’m spe< 1 ," i,e. 
{colloquially) ‘done for ’ — Epistle to ArbvthiMt, 31. 

123. /heir songs. The miserable singing and piping of the 
shepherds represent, very naturally, the miserable pre.<i<:bing and 
teaching of the ministers. With his Puritan .sympathies, Milton 
U'ould .set very great store on preaching. 

■zulii'n they list, i.e. when they choose. 

lean, thin, and .so, as applied to sermons, =yielding no 
spiritual nourishinetrt. 

flashy, la.stele.ss; see G. What w'orse can be said of food 
than that it neither nourishes the body nor pleases the palate? 
So with the sernrnns of these clergy: they lack both moral worth 
and literary grace and polish. 

i> 23. The line is imitated from one in Vergil’s third ICclogiie, 
ay. scrannel-, properly ‘ thin, weakly, wretched.’ It carries on 
the itle.a in “lean,” implying that the sound of the pipes is as 
poor in tone as the matter of the song.s is “ lean.” The. Imperial 
Dictionary quotes (without reference) from Carlyle, “ to twang 
harp.s for thee, and blow through scrannel pipes.” Cf. also a 
letter by him in Lord Houghton’s Life, i. artj : “Like a ‘chapped 
flute,' wliicli you steep in the ditch until it close again and 
become a whole flute or scrtinnel.” Newton notes how the 
sound suits the sense in 123, I2.j. straso ; cf. “oat,” 88. 

125. The sheep neglected by their shepherd are a common 
feature of pastoral poetry; cf. Matthew Arnold’s The Scholar^ 
fJ-'j/t.rj'i “ No longer leave thy wistful flock unfed.” 

126. The “rank mist” is the false doctrine, or what Milton 

as a ruril.an considered false. noisome, pestilential. 

tlraw, i.e. breathe. Cf. Stwtson Agom'stes, -j, “ sc.irce freely 

12S, I 2 y. It seein.s to be geneiwlly agreed that Millon refers 
to the system of pro,selytism which was then carried on so nctivel j' 
hy the lioman Catholic p.arty in England that the “grim wolf’ 
would be readily identified. By pri-ay paw” is meant the 
secrecy with which the pro.selytiser.s acted. The last work Milton 
publisiied, the tract Of True Religion, iCrpi, was directed 
“against the growth of Topery.” Some editors believe that 
the “ wolf” is Land, who had been archbishop since 1632, and 
who through the Court of High Commission was then enforcing 
seven; i.iain.s and penalties against the I’uritans. “ Our author,” 
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says Warton, “anticipates the execution of Arclibisliop l.aud, 
hy s. two-handed enpnc, that is, the axe; insinuating that his 
death would remove all grievances in religion, and complete the 
reformation of the Church.” But this is to explain by the light 
of after-events. .Milton could sc.-ircely h.ave foreseen in i6p,7 the 
death of the piiinate (which took place in 1645) ; and even if 
this had been his meaning, it would not have been cle.ar to others, 
or if clear, would not have been permitted to appear in a volume 
pulilished by the University Press. Further, the operations of 
Laud and the High Church were not “privy.” See Masson’s 
Life of Milton, i. 63S. 

I3.S, toHh prity fa-i). Cf. the Sonnet to Cromwell, 13. 14! 

“Help 11.S to save free conscience from the p.aw 
Of liireling wolves, whose gospel Is their maw.” 

T^p. jirn// an absolute construction. He means, 

without opposition from the prelates. Masson show.s that the 
charge is not true of l.aud. There may also, as Mr Jerram 
argue.s, be an imputation on the Court; for the Queen, a .Roman 
Catholic, -was known to favour very strongly the cause of her 
own Church. 

igo, 131. Many editors believe that wh.at Milton h.a.s in 
mind is “a thorough and effectual refornnation " (Newton) of 
tlie Clmi-ch, and that thi.s reforinatinn is figured under llti; image 
of a " /jeu-handed engine” in. allusion to either “the ax laid 
unto the root of the trees ” (Matthew iii. to, Ijukc iii. 9), or tlie 
"two edged sword” of The Revelation i. t(). The “ax" ami 
the “too edged sword” are equally symbolical, in their respective: 
Bcriptural contexts, of a thorough reformation, .and tlierefore 
equally appropriate liere; though “tou-handed" rather fevours. . 
the latter. 

Per.son.ally I cannot, help thinking that the power Milton 
me.ans is not Reformation, hut Justice, and that the “two- 
handed engine” is the sword of Justice. Cf. ids pamphlet 7 /ui 
Tenure of Kings, “ be he king, or tyrant, or emperor, the sword 
of justice is above him ” ; and the s,ime work, “ they i>lead for 
him, pity him, ..protest against those that talk of bringing him 
to the trial of justice, which is the sword of God, .superior to all 
mortal things,” JP. IV. M. pp, 4, Ci. Othello, v. 2, 17. 
True, Milton does not here introduce the wml ffnstke, but the 
drift of the passage seems to be that the power of.jiist retribution 
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will execute vengeance, and the instrument used might well be 
the sword that hatigs over wrong-doers. 

The “engine” has also been identified, as we saw, with the 
axe which was to behead Laud, and with the sword of Michael. 
Each view is very improbable; the latter is simply due to the 
fact thal, the sword of Michael, with which he laid low the 
rebellious angels in the great battle in Heaven, is called “ two- 
handed ” in/V/r, Lost, VI. 250, 251. . 

130. ///«;; he speaks as if he a.iw it there. 

wielded with both hands becan.se of its size anti 
weight. Cf. 2 Henry VI. u. i. 46, “Come witli thy two-hand 
.sword.” It seems to me simply a descriplive epithet, as in Par. 
Lost, VI. 251, emphn.si.sing the potency of the .sword. Ma.sson, 
however, thinks there may be a hint at the Two Houses of 
Parliament. “.For eight years prior to 1637 CIravles bad not 
called a 1‘ariiament ;...yet Ihi.s word wa.s in the lieart-s of ail, 
and it was to a coming Parliament with its Two Houses that 
all looked forward for the rectification of the accumulated ahuse.s 
in Chiirch and State ” — Masson. 

enjfiiio; formerly used in the general .sense 'instrument'; 
hence equally applicable to n .sword or to an axe.. See C. 

at t//e ii'oor^saady at hand,- from Mate/iiaa xxiv. 33, “know 
that it is near, even at the doors.” Cf. the Pmomtnmt's Defence, 

: “ thy kingdom is now at band, and thou standing at the door.” 

131 . and smite no more, because the blow when it does fall 
will ix*. final. Cf. i Samuel xxvi. 8. 

132. .\b after a previous digression (sec 85), ho recalls the 
pastoral Muse. Alplicus, the river of Peloponnesus, was the 
lover of Arethusa, the Syracusan fountain (cf. .Shelley’ ,s beantifid 
poem), and like her symbolises the pastoral verse of the Greeks, 
so that “slinink thy streams” is a figurative way of saying 
‘checked the course of my pa.stoml strain.’ 

133. made to shrink, scared. 

Sii-ilum, i.e. the Muse of pa-storal poetry, who inspired liie 
pastoral writers Theocritus, liion, and Moschus. The phrase 
“SicilUn Muse.s” (Suelides Music) is used, by Moschus in his 
Lament for Bhn, and by Vergil, ..AV/cg-zrc, iv.’ i. 

133-— 141. Wordsworth in tire poem Margaret defends the 
poetic practice of calling on inanimate nature to join in lament 
for the dead ; 


10 — ?. 


use, haunt, dwell. Sylvester speak 
i) “Where the Pierian learned ladies i 

u/auton, i.e. l,)!ondtig where they p 
Vanton wind” omna in A jMi/isumm 
9, but with a (lilTercnt sense (‘lustful’) 
w/iose, of the valley.s. Cf. A A 
II. I. 107, ToS: 

“hoaiy-heacled fmsts 
Pall in the fresh lap of the crinisoi 
TOO .t/ar= the dog-star, Sirius; .see O 
■t; properly ‘darkened by heat,’ a 
would be after the alar had “looket 
de therefore to the star’s effect than 
r. Warton i.s probably right in thinkii 
astrological thcoiy of the ‘ influence 
i ’ of the stars; cf. The Winter's Tn/e, 
“'I’liere’s .some ill plane 
I must be p.atieiit till the bear 
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149 


iVfs; A Midsmnmer Night's Dream, IV. I. 59, 60; 

“ofient. pearls (i.e. dewclrops) 

Stood uow vitliin the pretty Jlinnerets' eyes." 

140. sweet to them as honey. 

141. pir/ilc=-imfiii>-J>te; of. Par. Lost, 111.364, •‘Impurpled 
with celestial roses.” The sense is ‘to make hnlhaiit,’ purple 
with Milton being sometimes equivalent to Lat. pmfiireus, i.e. 
(hizr.ling or rich of hue. 

141 — 150. This device of eiuunerating a iiumher of Howers 
belongs as nuich to the pastoral style as did the invocation to 
the Mu-ses, or the rural irongery of lines «5 — 36. In a weli- 
known pa.ssage of Moikrn Painters Mr Ruskin contrast.s Miltonks 
lines with those in The. IVintePs Tale, iv. 4. ii.s— 12;. Tlu- 
gist of the criticism is, that in Shake-speare the dcsciiptitui i-, 
imaginative, giving us the e.ssential characteristic of each flower, 
but in Milton fanciful, or even fantastic. Roughly .speaking, 
the difference is tlial between the poet who goes straight to 
nature, and the poet who knows nature mainly thrrmgli the 
jneJium of books. Turn to llm passage in The Winter's Tale ; 
ako to Cymbeline, IV. 2. ai8 — 229, 

Newton observes that most of the flowers mentioned, lieing 
etirly Iknveis, are ‘‘suited to the age of Lycidaa.” The objection 
that the flowers do not all bloom at the same lime, though 
Milton calls them “vernal” (141), seems to me somewhat 
carping. 

142 — ijo. A ivnich corrected passage; see p. 161. 

142. Cf. Word.4\vorth’s poem 7h J/ry'.’ 

“Such greeting heard, away with sighs 
For lilies that must fade, 

Or ‘the rathe primose as it dies 
Forsaken’ in the shade!’ 

rathe, i.e. early, as the name, prima rasa, implies. See 

O. 

forsaken. The e.arlier draft of the passage sugge.sts the sense 
‘ unwedded’ (by the sun) i.e. because the primrose grows in shady 
places. The notion of the sun being in love with certain 
flowers is often alluded to; cf. the description in The Winters 
Tatt', iv. 4. 105, 106, of the marigold. Ap.'irt from the earlier 
version one worihl rather interprel ‘left alone’ in the wood; 
imadmired, like other wildflowers that “blush unseen." 
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143. . crow-ioe; identified by most editors witli tlie crow- 
Jlnoer (xc ffamlet, iv, 7. 170), fonnetly nsed of the Ragged 
Robin Imt now of the buttercup. In Gerarde’s Herbal, 1597, 
however, the standard Elicabethaii book on botany, the cioiv-toc 
is culled a hyacinth.. So also in Lyte’s still earlier Herbal (r57h), 

r44. pansy, especially appropriate here as being the ilower 
of thought {P.pens^i) or remembrance ; cf. Hamlet, iv. 5. 17!}. 

Jreaketl, i.e. variegated or .spotted; etymologically 
which Shakespeare uses in a similar way ; cf. “ the freckled 
cowslip," Hemy F. v. a. 49. , fi'rom Icelandic frekna. Middle 
"Sj. frnhie~ss freckle. 

145. glmdng, i.e. of a rich deep purple; truer of the 
cultivated violet than the wild (which .Sliakespenre rle.scribe.s 
so Ijenutifully in The Winter's I'ale, tv. 4. 120, “violets dim"). 

J415, ■well-attired. The metaphor may be that of attire in 
its ordinary sense— cf. Milton’s Sonnet “To Mr Laurence," 
6, 7; or of nltire=lir,’, i.e. he, ad-dress, as in leviliius xvi. 4, 
“with the linen mitie shall he be attired.” 

honeysuckle ; as in Mueh Ada About Nothing, 
.111,1.8,30. . 

147. referring to its pale, delicate shade of yellow. 

14S. Cf. Tennyson, ‘‘ Rare broidiy of the ptupile clover,’' A 
Ilirge. .EI.sewhere Milton speaks of the ground being CMi.JvwVmvi' 
-[Co/nusi 333), or broidered (Par. Lost, iv. 703) with ilowevs. 

amaranthus; from Gk. d^td/ranros, ‘unfading '^-the 
word ti.sed in i Peter v. 4, of the “crown of glory that fadeth 
not away.” The flower is the favourite poetic .symbol of im- 
mortality, and so the most appropriate of lho.se nienliojicd 
here. .See the exquisite description in Par. Lost, ni. ,3,^3 — 359. 
Tennyson glances at "Milton’s Amaranth ” in Ponmey's Jtciuorse. 

150. daffadilHes I a rustic form (the imaginary speaker is 
a shepherd) of daffodil; cf. . The Shefheards Calender, April, 
wliich also has daffadosiindillm, 

J51. laureate, crowned with laurels (as the I’oct Laureate 
is, theoretically), symbolising Edward .King’s poetic faculty; 
cf, 10, II. Perhaps the lairrels might also rejne-sent the 
memorial poems of .Milton and his, fellow-contnbiitor.s, and 
some editors think that he haS' in mind Uic , aid : custom of 
attaching memorial stanzas to. a hearse or grave. Perhaps the 
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most celebrated piece of poetic eulogy of this type ever c 
posed was Ben Jonson's epitaph on the Countess of Pemhr 
■‘ Uiidernealli this marble hearse ” ; see Mr AMis Wright’s 
on Ikmy V. i. 2. 333. 

hearse; prcib:ibly=bier. Derived from Lat. hirpex. 
harrow,' hmrse originally meant a triangular frame shaped 
a liarrow, for holding lights at a church service, cspeciall} 
services in Holy Week. I,atcr, it w.as applied to the 
iiiinatinn at a funeral, and then to almost everything coirtit 
with a funeral. Thus it could signify the dead body, the ci 
the pall covering it, the framework of wood oit which a c 
\va.s placed in the church hefnre the altar, the bier, the fui 
car (as always now), the service (cf. tlieOlosse to 2'heShepht. 
Caleud&y Navemher), and the grave. See VVay’.s Fivmptor 
p. 336. 

Lycid. Spenser has this shortened lorni, Colin C 
907. The alliteration seems to me to give a peculiar e 
of pathos. 

162— 163. The main verb is lei in t53— Met our thoii 
dally whilst’ ctc.j then come a series of clauses dependen 
their re.spective conjunctions, whilst, whether, where; 
alterwavds (163, 164) two imperatives .ire introduced some’ 
abruptly. The train of thought comiected with that of 
previous passage, 143 — 151, is; Met ua strew the hearse 
tlovvers; ki ns, to ease our grief, play with the false nt 
(surmise) that the body of l.ycidas is covered by those tlov 
though in reality al;i.s ! it is being borne in its “vvaude 
grave," perhaps northwards to the Hebrides, pciliaps sont 
tlic Lund’s End.’ .See Warton’.s note. 

t.S.o- .Strictly “shoves” docs not lit well with ‘‘ tvii! 
but taken closely with “sounding seas” it gives ns a vivid pii 
of the body dashed from coast to coast, as though laud am 
were leagued against it. 

157. For the reading in llie 1C38 ed. (see p. idi) 
Pericles, m, I. 64, ‘‘]ininming water must o'erwhelm 
corpse.” 'Perhaps g’er-whelm afterwards suggested whetmi 

158, i.e. the world of mon-sters. Cf. C'omiis, 533. 

154, ijC. For the rhyme, cf. Wordsworth’s Solitary Pei 

“ .Breaking the silence of the seas 
Among the /arthe.sl Hebrides.” 
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iji). i/ioist, i.e. with tears. z'orOT, prayers ami ftiiieral liies 

160. iy the fable of Bdkrns = \KXc tlie grave (or realm) of 
k'geiiflnry Bellerus, i.e. the Land’s End. The ii.se 0/ tlie 
tr.qct noun resembles Par, Lost, II. 964, 965, “the dreaded 
tie of Demogorgori ” = the dreadful Deniogorgon liimself. 
l.ly Bellervs is meant one of the giants anciently siipiio.sed 
have dwelt in Cornwall; Milton seems to have coined the 
ne from Belletiiim, the Latin name of the Land's .End. 
e Cambridge MS. has “ Corinetis old,’’ implying the whole of 
rnwall; see Appendix, .section III. The change to Billerns 
ined the locality more clo.sely. 

Milton had studied the ancient British hi.stoiy with a view to 
contemplated poem (see p. x.xi) on the Arthufiaii legend, 
ich is so closely connected with Cornwall. He specially 
ntions the Cornish giants and relates legends concerning 
m in his History of Britain, v. ije, lyj. 
iCi. the guarded mount ) .St Michael's Mount, off I’enitance. 
oiigh Milton does not mention the name the allu.sion yvould 
easily understood, for, as .Spenser says in 77 o? Shepheards 
lender, ]\s\ye, 

St Michels Mount who does not know, 

That wardes the Westerne eo.ste?’’ 
ion the mount was a craggy .seat called St Mtehaefs Chair 
her n.imes foi it being “the grey rock’’ or “the hoare rock 
the wood”), in which tradition said that apparitions (i.e. 
sioHs) of the archangel had been witnessed. Milton speaks 
though the Vision were always there, with gaze directed 
the Spanish coast. For other references to the same legend, 

: VohnheXe’s History of CormoaU, i. 66-67, it. 135-i'iy. 
guarded rzynxAccteA by the presence of the angel; less 
)bably= fortified,. There was a fortress on the hill, ruins of 
ich remain; see Bacon’s account of I’crkin Winbeck and the 
rnish rising in t496, Hist, of Hen. VII. p. 167 (Pitt Press 
.)■ . 

163. The places mentioned ivere on the north-west coast 
.Spain, .and Milton made the Vision g.aze in that direction 
■ause it was a sort of literary tradilion that the Lam.!’.. End 
lointed at Spain,” as Drayton iiad said (Polyolbiun, 2:;). Hut 



work, publislied in 1636, the year before the coiniiosition ol 
Lyddas. For (i) Naiiiancos has not Ijeen found in any other 
cc'ntenii3oraiy atlas; (a) formerly it was usual in desiyiiing 
largo atlases to mark important places not only by name, but 
also by soiiu; illustration of a castle, fortress or tower. N ow in the 
edition just mentioned Nainancos is marked by a lower, and 
Bayona by the striking outline of a castle (hence “bold”). 
The supposition is tliat Milton’s eye was caught by the 
illustrations, anti his ear pleased by the sound of the names, 

163. Angel, i.e. Micliael. Warton paraphrases tire line 
thus: “Oh angel, look no longer sea tvard to Namancos and 
Bayoiia’s hold: rather turn your eyes to another object: look 
homeward or landward; look towards your own coast now', 
ami view witli pity the cor])se of the sliipwrcekcd Lyeidas, 
noating Ihither.” 

Some editors think that f.ycidas is the Angel; Init there is 
an obvious antithesis between “looks toward Namancos” in i<>2, 
and “look homeward" in 163, and the point of this would be 
spoilt were the clauses made to refer to different sulijects. 
Moreover the reference to the archangel in 161, i(ij, makes it 
very awkward that “Angel” in the next line .should not red'er to 
liim. Nor is it natural to regard Lycidas as an “Angel" in 
163 :iud simply a “hapless youth” in 164, 

No doubt, tliere is some abruptness in the transition from 
Tycidiis, the “thou” of lines 154 — itio; but it is, I think, 
intentional. Shakespeare and Milton use abruptness and ir- 
regularity of style to reflect strong emotion. Now here the 
emotion of the .speaker rises in a creseen/fo as he pictures Uie 
liody of his friend washed about the world; and at last it makes 
him Ijreak into a sudden appeal to the great arcb.angel to show 
the sympathy he yearns for. For a fine instance in .Shtikespeare 
of sudden change of construction indicating a sudden ImetHe 
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consciousness, see Kiitg Lisar^ li. 4. .267, where any emendation 
is ruinous. 

^ ruth, pity; see G. 

164. ye dolphins. An allusion to the classical story (a great 
favourite with Elizabethan writers—see A Muhummcr-Nighfs 
Dream, II. I. iso) of the Greek musician Arion. On one 
occasion the sailors of a ship in wliich he wa.s returning with 
many treasures from Sicily to his home at Corinth plotted his 
raiircler; whereupon he threw himself into the sea, and was 
carried safely to land by a dolphin which had lieeii touched 
by the strains of his lute. The notion of dolphins lieing; fond of 
mu.sie is often alluded to in poetry. 

'ihey might be expected to help Lycidas who “knew hiia.'Glf 
to sing” (10, ii). indeed, another poem in the Cambridge 
collection asks, why did not some dolpliin .save Edward King 
from being drowned when the vessel struck on the rock f 

tetift, carry, i.e. “homeward.” The word was specially used 
of cairying, or journeying, over the sea. Cf. 1 Henry f'/, IV. i, 

1 14, “ I charge thee wait me safely cross the Channel.” 

165—185. This is the concluding passage of the Monody, 
since the last eight lines are a kind of .Epilogue. We , may 
compare the end of Milton's Latin poem the Lament fir r. 
Damon. In each case sorrow dies away and gives place to 
consolation — that throngli death the lost, friend has found life. 
The Skepkeards Calender, November, and tlie two elegiac 
poems on the death of .Sir Pliilip Sidney, The Dok/nl Lay oj 
Clorifidci and The Mourning Muse of Thestylis, ail close on the 
same note of resignation and comfort. 

165. “This line was evidently sugge-sled by ‘ .Sigh nti more, 

ladies, ^igU no more,’ of the Song in Much Ado Ahout Nuhing, 
[11. 3. 74]; ami they .should both be read in llw mariner here 
indicated When Shakespeare has the same word 

twice in a line he generally vaides the accent. ; 



in Par. Lout, s. J069. Gf. Sylvester, “ While the bright day-star 
rides his glorious round.” But commonly i&j'-rtoj-=the morning- 
star, I.ucifer, and some interpret it so here. 

ifig. So Gray, of the setting sun, "To morrow he repairs 
his golden flood i.e. the flood of his light {The Sard, m. 3). 

170. tricks, i.e. dresse.s anew; see ft Potscrviv, 123. 

iicia-spani’kd, i.e. flashing with renewed hriUiaiicy because 
washed in the oce.an. Cf. Camus, 7003. 

1/!. C{. Coriolanns, ll. i. 57, 58, “one that converses.,, 

tvilh the foreliead of the morning;” doubtle.ss Milton knew the 

173'. I’erhap.s Milton remembered the Purple. Island, vi. 71 : 

“That he might mount to heav'n, .He -sunk to Hell; 

That lie miglil live, He di’d; that he might rise, He fell,” 

173. xiv. 34— 31. The apprapriatenc.ss of this, 

alhi-sion is obvious, seeing that Lycula.s had perished at .sea. 
Another ccmtrilnitor to the Cambridge collection of ver.se.s 
expresse-s the wish that Edward King could have walked the 
waves like ,St Peter.’ ■ . , 

174. Where, i.e. mounteil (173) to the region where. Eor 

the crnphatic implying better, cf. Cotrius, die. . 

Perhaps we are to trace here an allusion to the “ living fountain.s 
of watcis,” Revelation vii. 17, and "the tree of life,’’ RereliUioti 
Xxii. 3. 14. Richardson cites a very similar passage in Ariosto, 
Orimtdo Furioso, pi. 

17.1;. Nectar is put to a similar purpose in Cew«r, 83S, 
(Mil',: i.e. tvith sea-water. 

lyfi. inexpre.ssihlc, not to he de.scrihed. Cf. 

As You Like It, ui. 2. lo, “The fair, the chaste and imexpres- 
.‘iive she.” As to the use of the termination ive=,ihle, see note 
ow Comus, 349. 

nuptial; referring, as Mr Jertani says, to the “marriage of 
the Lamb,” Revelation xix.-^ 7. 

177, Hee p. 161. 

i8o. Tlie rhythm and fonn of the line remind u.s of 
Shelley’s To a Skylark, 10, “And singing still dost soar, and 
.soaring ever .siugest," See .Tovey’.s note on Gray, The Bard, 
III. 2 (“ Bright liapture calls, and soaring as she sings,,.”). 

iSr. wipe the tears. Cf. ./.omr//. x.vv. 8, Rev. vii. j?, xxi, 4, 
Milton has transferred the action to tlie saints. Pope has a 


'.hi shore, the spirit tvlio shouid vvatcli 
iieiir which Edward King was lost, 
al belief every place or iiidivicUtiil had 
l/iioo, Lat. genius). The chief ciiaracter 
5 of the Wood.’ 

a I’.agaii belief immediately after the 
ral idea of the ‘ communioxi of saints,’ 
ige, is another instance of that blending 
.tiauity which is so marked a feature of 

, i.e. the compensation which Heaven 
lis untimely fate. He does not perlsli 
ml becomes a kind of deity (“tlenius”). 
(Lat. bonus), 

eluding passage, as Masson rcmark.s-, is 
ly itself so as to form a kind of Epilogue 
back on” his work and “characterises” 
“ tender,” " various.” 
ips ‘.simple, rude,’ this speaker being a 
. de.scription of this exquisitely artificial 
be a piece of humour. Or ‘ unknown,’ 
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76, 8S| 113, 132, 165). This almost amounts to a iccoynition 
on the pait of the poet of the ii-regularities of style) the mi.viiae 
of different and even opposing themes, which some have censuierl 
as a, defect 

= pipes; specially used, as here, of the shephercl’.s pipe; 
cf. 7'//^ SheJ>hearils CaUmkr^ June. To ‘tune the quill’ was a 
common i>lua.sc ; cf. the MS. poem ascribed to Milton, “The 
sacred .sistev.s tune their quills.” 

Jolin.son explained quill here to me.an the phetrmn or conil' 
with which tlte strings of sohie instruments {e.g. the lute or man- 
dolin) are struck ; but accoriling to nil tradition the shepilmrdfs 
instrument is the pijx;. 

I St), tkiiiig/it. “Care, great anxiety; as in tlie old ex- 
presBion to ^ itCkc tlirnglii.’ ' Take \\a tlwught for yonv life,’ 
Mall. vi. 25” — J>r lliaJs/iaw. Tlie shepherd’s aiuiely is to 
compose a lament worthy of his friend. 

Doric; because written in the pastoral style of Thencrim.s 
and the other Sicilian poets who wrote in the noric dialect. 
Moscluis calls Bion “the Dorian Orpheus” and stiys that with 
tiim pei'ished “the Dorian .Song” (Aw/ris dmSi). 

.Sir ITomy Wotton pr.ii.scd most in Com us a “certain Doric 
delicacy’’ in the lyrics; .see p. 4. So in Matthew Arnoltl'.s 
Tliynis, “She loved tlie Dorian pipe, the Dtnian strain,” 
With poets of the last century Doric quill (as in Collins’s Ode on 
the Popular Supers/ itiou.s, ll.) and Dork oat were .synonyms for 
‘ pastoral poetry.’ 

iijo. From Vergil, .&>4)yw.' t. 84. i/;vA7nvf (i«/, i.e. in their 
sliaiiov's; the .setting sim had canserl long shadows to he cast hy 
the hills. Cf. Pope’s imitation, “ And the low sun had lengthened 
ev’ry shade,” Aulntun, too, 

i()a. At last, i.e. having composed his elegy from “morn 
(187) , till drnvy eve.” tuntched, i.e, so as to gather it about 
him. 

maulh’ him. “ f’lue,” says Professor Hales, “was the coinur 
of a .shephejiP.s dres.s, and the ]rot,t here personates a poetic 
shepherd.” Cf. The Shepheards Calender^ November. Grey, 
however, .seems to he the colour. more often mentioned. 'I'htis 
(iieaie more than once dcscrihes Iho shcplierd Paris as “al! 
dad in grey’’ when he wooed CKnone. See (dreene’s I'i-iar 
Paeon and J'riar Bungay, ill. 6y, wliere Ur Ward’s note gives 
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numerous instances, l^irowne (Kclogtie rr.) speal^K of an ex- 
travagant shepherd who had two .suits, one of either colour. 

19;;. A reminiscence of Fletcher’s Purple, hlami. vi. 77 : 

'‘Home then my lamhes; the falling drops eschew: 

To morrow shall ye feast in pastures new.” 

Perhaps no line in English poetry is more frequently misciuoted 
than this last verse of Lyeidas', even Shelley, who gives it 
ciwrectly in liis Letter to Maria Gulmne (the end), write.'; to 
T. 1... Peacock (Nov. tS, t8i8), “To morrow to fresh fields, 
and pastures new.” Possibly some tSth century edition of 
Lycidas in.ay be responsible far the wrong reading. 

An accomplished scliol.ar writes to me : “ Tlie reason for the 
shepherd’s going to new haunts, is that the old ones are as- 
sociated with Lycidas, and so he cannot hear to feed hi.s sheep 
there alone — a very jnst idea — and an admirable exit.” I have, 
not: the lea.st doubt that this explanation, .which I have never 
seen in any edition of Lycidas, gives correctly the primary 
purport of the line. 

Nor does it seem to me incoitsistent with the cominonly, 
accepted view that there is an underlying allusion to Miltori’s 
tour in Italy. He tells u.s in the Second JDcfewe that oii .tlie , 
death of his mother he becaine anxious to trat-el. She died iii:; 
April, 1637 : the Cambridge draft of Lycidas is da.ted Novemher,; 
i(?37. The Italian scheme, therefore, may have occurred to liiru 
before he began this poem. 

Another theory , with reference to the line is, that it is a 
eovett rvay of saying tliat Milton has finally sc]iai.ited himself 
from the Anglican and Court party, and means to identify 
himself with the Puritans. This seeems to me very farfetched. 
The d.anger of reading 'allusions ’ into a writer’s words is that 
there can be no definite limit to the process: each may .start his 




ted did; (ii) iie wrole ‘divine visage’ ami diatigad it to 
visage,’ cf. ,i;oari(: in d supra; (iii) after 1. 59 (as it now 
he repeated tlic words ‘for her inchaunling son,’ intending 
form n short line. No doubt, he finally rejected tliem 
he had already used the artifice of repetition in 'Tlie 
lerself,’ 11. 5S, 59. 

1638 ed. misprints sMdty for strictly. 
ifijS cd. ‘others do;' allercd in Milton’s copy to nse. - 
MS. 'hid in the tangles;’ margin ‘or with the tangles 
%&(\, 'hidin.' ' ' 

1638 cd. has the spelling perfiet, the only place (1 
I where it occurs in Milton t /tvyl’/ in i(j.;5 ed. 

MS. ‘.tw/ne/// flood, erased; margin /««/’</, erased; 

MS. ‘.te/if-sliding;’ soft crossed out, margin smooth; 1. 8f 
thahly changed after 1. 80. 103. 1638 ed. Chamiis. 

. MS. ‘scritiiPd with figures;’ not crossed out, thougli 
^r/it i.s written in margin. 

. MS. ‘ 7hm massy ;’ cf. 1. 130. 

. MS. Anmigh ; 163S ed. onaush ; lO.;,:, ed. anom. 

, MS. 'nothing sed.;’ changed to little; 103,8 ed. little; 
5 ed. Slothing, 

. lA"!,. tow-handed ; A ito. 

. 1038 ed. smites instead of smite. 

. MS. ‘.tiurr/y looks erased ; m.argin .t/Mr/Zy, 01 
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the will'll may ha faintly, the wi'itinc; being iiidistiiicl; thi^ iia- 
erased and sfardy re-substituted. 

MS. /iV/wii-, crixssed out; margin if/imei. 

142 — 150. Of this passage the ms, present.s two versions ; 
the tirst, through whicli Milton ran his pen, reads thus: 

* Bring the rathe primrose that nmt’cdcfcd dies 
Colouring the pale eheeke of uumjoyd lane. 

And that sail flo^ore that strove 

To niritii his own tnaes on the vermeil graine ; 

Next adde Narcissus yt still vseeps in voine, 

Tile woodliine and yc pancie freaUt w‘'' jet, 

Tile glowing violet, 

The cotoslip wan that lumgs his pensive head 
And every ind that sornms iiverie wearcs, 

/.A Dalfadillies till thire cups with te.are.s, 

Bid Am-iianlhiis nil his lieautie slied 
To .strew the laureate herse’ — 

Underneath tliis follow.s the second version. The Hist four line.s 
are iile!iiii'..il with those in the printed editioii.s ; then the Ms. 
continues : 

‘ Tile unisk-rose and the garish eolumhine 
Witli cowslips wan that hang the pensive heiul, 

And every Hower that sad escutcheon hears ; ' 
the last couplet is ns in the earlier passage. 

Garish mlutnbine is slrtiek out, and u'dl-aUir'd woodbine 
(cf. the first draft) substituted. ‘Escutcheon ’ i.s clianged 
to suears; then, in the margin, to ‘imbroidrie iirOT'r,'' and finally 
to ‘ iiubi'oiili'ie wars,’ Against the concluding couplet — ‘Let 
Dafladillies’— Milton wrote ‘o.. t'j showing that the ordei 
was to be leveised, while /rf was altered to «««'. 

tj.p MS. ‘sad ihoiights;’ sad crossed out and fraile written 

154. MS. /fowA, cnased ; margin r/njarr. 

i.-,7. M.s. ‘humming tide;’ altered to suhelnting in margin 
of Sts. and in Milton’s copy; but the 1638 ed. has humming. 

160. MS. erased; margin 

171). MS. ‘/./■.tA’«/«gr//eunexpreasive;’«W//iWv.tsubstituted. 

177. thriitted in 1638 ed. ; inserted in Milton’s copy, as in 
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Abbreviations ; — 

A-S- - Anglo-Saxon, i.e. English clown to about the 
Conquest. ■ . 

Mifldle E. =Mieldle English, i.e. English from about the 
Conquest to about ipoo. 

Elizabethan E. = the English of Shaltespearc and Iijs 
contemporaries {clown to about 1650). 

0 .F. = 01 d Flench, i.e, till about lOop. F. = niudevn 
French, 

Germ.=imicleni Gennan. Gk. =:Greek. 

Ital. = It.alian. Lat. = Eatin. 

NOTE : In using the Glossary the student ahoutd pay very 
careful attention to the contest in -whioh each vord ocoun. 

alabaster, Cow- 660, sulphate of lime; Gk. d\ti/iaa-r/i;,s, 
said to be derived from the name of a town, Alohasiroth in 
Egypt- Misspelt alahlaster in the original editions, as eonimonly 
in Elizabethan writers. 

alley, ‘a path, walk,’ especially one with trees overhead 
{Com. 311), as in a garden .{990). Ci.Much A,io About Nothing., 
I. z. 10, “a thick-pleached alley,” i.e. thickly interwoven over- 
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ajnlsroslal ; used liy Milton of that wliich delights the sense 
of smell [Com. 16,^40) or taste. .Strictly, amhrosia-'-ihe fond 
of tile gods, as their drink. 

aspect, Com. 694. Shakespeare always accents ay/iW. 
Many worcls now .accented on the first .syllable were in 
Elizabethan E. accenlefl on the second syllable, i.e. (hey re- 
tained the I'lench accent, which (roughly .speaking) was that of 
the original Latin words. By “accent" one means, of course, 
the stress laid by the voice on any syllable in pronouncitu; it. 
I'lms Milton wrote “By policy and long frochs of time ” (l\xr. 
/.ait. It. aQ?) ; cf. French /finw, 1 . at. /imYiMYtr. .So Shakespuave 

aapliodil, Com. 83S; Gk. liir^filif-Xosj a kind of lily stipposed 
to flourish especially in tlie If.ly.sian fielils. Daffodil (Com. 85 1 1 
is a corriiplion of diripiStXos through Low Lat. aj^odillus-, now 
u.iufl of a different flower, viz. the psemio-nanisitt'!. Skeat thinks 
that the d may represent E. do '\n Jhur d'affradiUe. 

assay, Cent. 972, ‘ trial, test.’ The form alw.ay.s used by 
Milton. 'I'o assay metals is to test them, Gf. 0 . 1 '. essai and 
the valiant form assaij Lat. exogin m , ‘a wtighing, tiial of 
weight.’ 

ay jne, Ca». 511, Z^r. 36, ‘.alas.’ O.F. «)<;///, 'alas for me! ’ 
of. Gk. ofTtoi, 

asiiru. Com. 8yj ; peih.ips formed from the noun a:u>r, like 
silvirn from silver, where -w = the suffix -c«, as in sooodm, svooUm. 
tiome think that Milton, with his fondness for It.ali.an, coined 
murn from Ital, azzurrim. Instaaces of his leaning towards 
half Itali.aii forms wcasdein (Ital. sdegnarc), sennato (Ital soirntt/ir), 
iOvron, hai-old (Ital. araUo), See Par. Lost, J. 732, II. pjk. iv. 
.30. 769. 

balm; properly the aromatic oily resin of the btikam-Xxao: •. 
then any fragrant oil or ointment for anointing, .soothing pain, 
and so any fragrant or soothing liquid (a.s in Com. 674). Hence 
haHny = ‘ fvagr.ant’ (Cnw. 991): 


I'upiion of //««/£•)•, ’to sift tliroiigli c 
burrai 'red clotli,’ from the root of 
jftciiing into I in French cf. ‘pc/erin,’ ' 

boot, A.S. bot^ ‘advnnlage, good,’ f 
er, best. “Tlicre is no boot” (Ki 
ct]y=!‘ it is no good.' Common as an 
’liat boots it?” (Lyc. 64) =‘what good 
bosky, Ciw«.- 313, ‘covered witli 1 
lence bosk-yt like bush-y from bush) me 
ihes. Cognate with bush, houguet, F. 
bourn, Com. 313, ‘a brook’; the i 
■«; akin to Germ, bruuuen, ‘a spring 
itinct from bourn, ‘a limit' (F. borne). 
briuded, Com. 443 ; an older form ti 
rally ‘marked as with a brand,' ai 
pes of dark colour on the tawny coi 
le brindect cat,” Macbeth, tv, i. t. 
brown, Lvc. i) a favourite epithet 
h century poets influenced by his 
irk’ = Itat. bruno', eE]iecially of sin 
'iseroso. laa. “shadows brown”: I’on 
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ohiu'actei', Com. 530, ‘to stamp.’ Gk. ‘astaiii]:i 

on a m lin. Meal, etc., enj^raved mark.’ For a good instance of its 
.strict u.se cf. I'he Faerie Qiieetie, V. 6. a : 

“ Whose character in th’ Adamantine mould 
or his true lieart .so lirmely iva.s engrairctl. ” 
clime. Com. ‘ land, country’; cf. a Henry VT. in. 2. 
H4, "IJrove back again unto my native ctiine.” Ck. 

‘a .slope,’ from Mveu>, ‘to slope.’ Clime and climate are 
•doublets,’ and each meant ‘region,’ then ‘temperature,’ the 
most important quality of a region. 

clouted, Com. 63S. ’patched, mended’: cf. "Joshua ix. 5, 
“old .shoes .and clunfed upon their feet.’’ A.S. chit, ‘a 

eoxen. Cum. 737, According lo the common (liat not certain) 
explanation, to cocen a man is to pretend to be his cousin for the 
put po.se of getting something ont of him : whence ‘ to cheat. ' 

curfew, Com. ,135; literally the .signal to cover up (iie. pul 
out) the fire-F. ca«ro’/r-l-/’K. 

dlaoover, ‘to lay open to view, reveal,’ literally ‘uncover,’ 
F. dlcouvrir. Often in .slagc-dtrections ; cf. Ben Jotison’s Masque 
of Beauty, “Here a curtain was drawn [askle] and the scene 
disci-ivered.”' • . 

ditty, used strictly of the words of a song (Lye. 3a), but in 
Com. 8(5 of the music; cf. sniootli-dlttied= ‘with .smooth-flowing 
air.’ From Lat. dictatum ‘something dictated’; not from 
fictum. ' 

Bugiue, Lye. rso. Properly ‘a contriv.ance,’ i.e. something 
made willi ingenuity (Lat. ingeniumY, hence ‘instniineiit.’ In 
the early tiaiislations of the Bible it is used of implements of 
war. Maylunv quotes 2 Chon. xxvi. ts, in, the Doii.ay (ifiop) 
version, “He made in Jerusalem engines of diverse kind.’’ 

faery, Com. 118, .t35 ; origin, ally a collective noun =‘ fairy 
folk, fairy hmil, enchantment’; cf. the title of The Faerie 
Qjieene. Late. I.at. fata, ‘a fairy,’ formed from the phnal of 
fatun, ‘fate.’ 

flashy, Lyc. 123, ‘tasteless’; literally ‘watery,’ being eoii- 
ncctcd with an old word Jlasshe, *a pooh' F. flaque. Bacon 
in his Kssay Of Btudies describes a certain class of books as 
“flashy thing's,’’ where his Latin translation has tusigidus. 

foil, Lyc. 79, ‘gold or silver leaf.’ 'S.feuille,\jo.C folium. 
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Cl. Floiio’s Dktio}ia>y (1538), “ Koglia, a leafe, a sliecle, a loile 
to set vnder precious stones.” 

fond, Com. 67, ‘fooli.sh,’ its old nieaniiig. Hence toniily = 
‘ foolishly ’ (/,_)'(•. 56). Originally fond was the p. p. of a Middle 

E. verb fonnen, ‘to act like a fool,’ from the lumn foti, ‘a fool,’ 
The root is .Scaiidhiaviaii. 

founder; properly ‘to sink to the bottom,’ Lat. lundiis; cl. 

F. s'el/'ondri!r, ‘■to sink.’ Hence niglit-foimaered= ‘plunged 111 
night’ (Com. 48:{). 

fraught, Com. .^5.^, ‘laden, filled.’; the abbreviated p, p. 
(/rauq/t/cd woi rarely used) of ihc \erh /Mug/d, ‘to load’— see 
CymbcUne, I, i. 1-26 — which is now obsolete except in thi-s p. p. 
Akin probably to froighl. 

g'loze, or glose, Com, i 6 j, ‘to .speak falsely, to flatter.’ 
Middle E. glosm meant ‘to make explain,’ from Late 

Lat. gloi'sa, Gk. yXi'iro-o, which signified (i) the tongue, (1) a 
language, (3) a woid, {4) an explanation of a word. 'I'be verb 
gloseit got the idea ‘ to explain falsely,' wlicnce ‘to deceive.’ So 
,¥te2V2i,r= ‘deceptive’; cf. George Herbert, The Dotagt, "False 
glozing pleasures.” Especially used of flattering, false .speech. 

‘ gohEa, Com. 436. Late Eat. goklinus, a diminutive of Eat. 
cohahts., ‘a mountain-sprite, demon ’=Gk. «b^o.\os, ‘a rogue,’ or 
fa goblin supposed to befriend rogiie.s.’ 

grain, Com. 750; O.F, g/'.i/«<;=Low Lat. granitm, which, 
like the classical Eat. coctum (‘a bony’), was used of the .scarlet 
dye made from the cochineal insect found on the scarlet o.alc, 
the insect being like a ben-y or seed. Properly therefore grain 
scarlet hue,’ but Elhabetlian poets seem to use it in the ex- 
tended sense ‘hue, colour.’ As gram was a very .strong dye, 
■So that the colour of doth dj’ed in grant never waslied out imt 
seemed to. be part of the texture itself, the word came to signify 
‘texture, fibre,’ of cloth or wood. An ingrained fault is one that 
h.2S become of the very te.xTure of a, Hian’.s character. 

griesly. Com. 603, ‘horrible’; cognate with and 

Germ, grausig, grassUch. Cf. The Faerie Qticone, ill. i. 17, 
‘‘Lo! where a gnisly foster fortli did rush” (i.e. forester). 

guerdon, Lyc, 73, . ‘recompense, return.’ Throagh O.F. 
from Eat. ■uiidmionum, “a singular compound of the Old High 
German tttidar, liack again, and Eat. donum, a gift”~-5.{vHi'. 
.Literally therefore ‘a. giving, back, ’ whether good or evil. 
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Wb; this was the ordinary wa/i’r (as well as masciiHne) 
possessive pronoun in Middle E. and remained so in Elizabethan 
K. CT. Guiisis iii. 15, “ il sltall bruise thy head, and thou shall 
briiioe /lis In-el.” There was also a use, not common, of it 
(Ali'lille E. /lif) as a possessive, thoits^h uninilecLed; specially 
in the plirase it own. Cf. 7 /}e Tcmpnil, it. i. 16.5, “of it own 
Ji}nil,” and the Bible of 161 1 in Lei'iluus .tsv. 5, “of it owrie 
acrotd.'’ This possessive use of it without own to strengthen it 
=eenis to have been somewhat familiar in Elizabethan E., applied 
e.peci.illy to childien; cf. The Wintei's Tale, ill. i. loi, “The 
innocent milk in it inosl innocent mouth." 

Then from the posse-ssive use of it uninnecled there arose, 
.ibont the clo.se of the lOlh century, the inflected form r/r in 
which -I is the usnivl possessive inflection, as in his. This new 
form its came into use slowly, the old idiom his being generally 
retained by Elizabetbans. There are no instances of its in 
Spenser or the Bible (tfiii), and only three in Milton’s poetic.-il 
works {Paradise Lost, t. 254, iv. 813, Nalhity Ode, 106). /I.r 
does not occur in any c,\(aut work of Shakespeare printed prior 
to lii.s death : hence it .seems not iiuprr)h,able that the nine 
instances in the ist Folio (live hi a single play, The IVinter's 
Tale) were due to the editors or printers of the Folio. 

hiltcli, Com. 719, ‘to enclose.’ F. huehe, ‘a hutch, bin,’ 
Low Lai. liutiea ; probably from same root as Germ, hiiten, ‘ to 
guard.’ A holting-hutch is the bin into which flour is sifted. 

Influenea, Com. 336 ; late Liit. itijlueulia, literally ‘a flowing 
in iifion’ (Lai. in + /lucre). An astrological term applied 
to the power over the earth, men’s character.s, ftntune.s etc., 
which was supposed to descend from the celestial bodies. Cf. 
“planetary influence,’’ King Lear, 1. 3. 136; “skyey influences,” 
Measure for Measure, in. t . 9. Other terms due to astrology 
are ‘(Wtuisier’ (Lat. astrmn, ‘a star’), “iA-starred/ ‘jovial,’ 

inherit; then often used=‘to have, possess,’ without (as 
now) the notion of ‘/irtVship ’ (Lat, heres, ‘an heir'), Cf. 
in the Prayer-Book, ‘‘And bless thine inheritance” — that is, 
'thy peculiar possession, tliy people.’ Hence disinherit, ‘to 
make to cease to have,, to dispossess ’ (Ctwi, 334). 

inure, Com. 733, ‘to accustom,’ literally ‘to bring into 
practice’ {~ure). For the obsolete noun ure (F. oeuvre, ‘work,’ 
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Lm. oJ<era) cf. Jiicoii’s Essay Of Siiiiulalioii , “le 
be nut of lire,” i.o. out of practice. Cf. ‘man//; 

layer, 838, ‘a vessel for washing’; 

wash’; cf. lave, Lyc. 175. The /rti/irmeiUioir 
,>,o was a large b.asin in the Temple for the 

lawn; pro[ierly [Com. ■;68, ytji;) an open gi 
in a wood, like the glades in the New Forest ; 
word lor any ‘pasture’ [I.yc. 25), ‘green.’ 
with I'-. A/We, ‘waste land’; cf. the hunin 
south of Bordeaux. 

lewd. Com. Midrlle E. lcwed-i\.S. 
cessive nieanings were : (1) ‘enfeebled,’ AartW 
the jiasl paiticiple of hl-ioaii, ‘to weaken’; (:) 
then (3) ‘bad’; then {4) ‘lusifiil,’ i.c. bad in 
From (a) arose also the sense ‘lay, belong! 
because the laity compared with the clergy wei 
llokerlBh. Com. 700, ‘dainty’; something 
Cf. the cognate F. Ikhcr, ‘to lick’; Uerm. lock 
list, ‘to wish, please’; commonly a pri 
rarely a preterite [Com. 417). Shakespeare or 
Richard Til. ill. .a. 84, “his savage heart.. .1 
prey.” Akin to Imt, which often meant ‘i 
Germ, iusl; cf. Psalm xcii. to, “Mine eye als< 
of mine enemies” (I’rayer-Book). 

livery, Com. 45s; in Elizabethan E, =‘a 
garb’; cf. llcUlc/iro, 62, “The clouds in 
dight.” Originally livery meant whatever w 
Irvered) by a lord to his hou-sehoM, whethei 
garments. From F. livrer. 

lull, Com. afio; an imitative word fori 
hummed by nurses in composing children 
hdlahy. 

madrigal. Com. 495; Ital. madngalc, 'a p; 
tik. i.idoSfm, ‘a fold, stable.’ I'he madrigal wi 
chaiacleiistic forms of old English music. 

main. Com. 28; Icelandic megin, ‘mig 
compounds, e.g. megin-s/or, t mighty sea’; fri 
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leeds afield” — B radial ; from Lat. in, ‘on, upon ' + medieval 
Lat. fasioriuui, ‘a clog for horses at pastitra’ Jb'roru ‘to 
shackle’ follows naturally the sense ‘to annoy, bother.’ 

pinfold, Com. 7, ‘a pound, i.e. enclosure for strayed cattle.’ 
Short for ‘y>»!rf-fold,’ from K.'s. pyiidan, 'tafan up.’ Cognate 
with poioid. Cf. “Lipsbury pinfold,” King Lear, II. i. 8, 
plea, Lyc. 90. O.F. pilail. Dale Lat. plaeitum, ‘a decision,’ 
i.e. 'the of the Court or Judge’ (from phucra, ‘to please'). 

plighted, Com. 301, ‘folded.’ Spenser uses plight rz '■ ICA' 
both as noun and verb ; cf. The Faerie Quune, II. 3. 26, “ many 
a folded plight,” and Vl. 7. 43, “And on his head a roll of linen 
plight.” Cf. the cognate plait {ay pleat) and ¥. pli, pilar; all 
from Lat. plkare, ‘to fold.’ 

prarilt. Caw. 739, “to deck, .adorn cf. The IVinler's 'Talc, 
i\U 4, 10, “most goddess-like pirankcd up,” A favourite word 
with Herrick; cf. The Harvest Home. “Some prank them up 
with oaken leaves.” Akin to prance (properly ‘ to make a show ) , 
and Germ, pri/uh, ‘poinp.’ 

■ prevent. Com. 183, ‘to anticipate'; hat. prtevemre, ‘ ta come 
before.’ Cf. Psalm cxi.a. 14S, “mine eye.s prevent the night 
watches.” ■ ^ 

purlled, Com. 995, ‘embioiduved’; cf. The Faene Qtieene, 
I. e. T3, “Purlled with gold and pearle of rich assay.” K. 
pourfilJ {fil, ‘a tliiead,’ hat. yi/tem). The woid survive.s in purl, 
a term used in lace-making. 

purchase, Com. 607, ‘booty, prey.’ The verb meant first to 
hunt after (F. pour+chasser) ; “ then to take in hunting; then to 
•acquire; .and then, a.s the commonest way of acquiring is by 
giving money in e-vchange, to bay "—Trench. The .sense ‘to 
acquire, gain ’ is common in Elizabethan E. Cf. i 'Timothy 
iii. 13, “they that have used the office of a deacon well purchase 
to themselves a good degree’ (Revised Version ‘gain ’). 

quaint. Lyc. 139, ‘dainty.’ Derived through 0.1’’. ichit liom 
Lat. cognitus; ‘ well-knowm ’ ; cf. acquaint from Lat. aticognitnre. 
The original sense (i) was ‘knowing, wise’; cf. Ilampole'.s 
Psalter, Ps. cxix. 98, “Abouen myn. enmy.s quaynt thou me 
made,” i.e. “wi.ser than mine enemie.s.” Hut (2) through a 
false notion that it came from hat. cimiptus, ‘trimmed, adorned,’ 
quaint lost its Old. .sense ‘knowing’ and got the sense ‘trim; 
dainty, neat’ — which it ha.s always in Shakespeare cf. “my 
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quaint Ariul,’’ 7'he lemfest, i. s. 317. Perhaps (3) quaint= 

‘ odd, eGcentiic ' arose from the notion ‘ /uo trim, over- 

qtlll’B, Com. ii'i. All older form of e’noir, L.ut. chojiis • cf. 
0 . 1 .''. qiur and F. <:/;«?«/. ‘‘In Quires and places u-lieie the)' 
sing,” Prayer-Book. 

rapt, Com. 794, ' transported.’ It should he written rappod, 
being the past participle of an old verb ?-«p, ‘to seize luirricilly’ ; 
of. Cyntbelim, i. 6. 51^ “ what... thus raps you?” i.e. what trans- 
ports you thus? The form ropi omsias, through confusion witli 
Lat. raplus, the p. p. of Lat. yapere, ‘to sei/.e. ’ 

rathe, Lyc. 142 ‘early.’ A..S. //rreS, ‘quick, soon’; cf. 
nr?/irr =‘ sooner, ’ rn?^<?r?=‘ soonest’ (e.g. in Bacon’s Colours of 
Good and Etiil). FovralAe, ‘early, 'cf. dVio ShepAeards Calender, 
December, ” Thus is my harvest hastened all to rathe,” i.e. too 
early), 

rhyme, Lye. it ; so spelt through confusion with rAylAm, 

, Gk. puD/xAsi properly /v>ze’, from A..S. rim, ‘a number.’ 

ruth, Lyc. 163, ‘pity.’, Cf. Troilus and Cressida, v. 3. 48,', 
“Spur them to nullful work, lein them from ruth,” where 
.rAiAful=r. ‘ piteons ’ ; contrast o-ntAkss. Akin to A.S. hreiHtian, 
‘to iwt’,’ Germ. ‘repentance.’ 

sad, Chwo 1S9, 355,' ‘ grave, serious,’ without any notion of 
sorrow. Cf. IJaay V iv. i . 31S, “ the sad and -solemn priests.” 
Originally ‘s.ated,’ A-S. jvra being akin to Lat. .ra/fr, ‘enough.' 

scrannel, .L)'/:. 124. Skeat says: "■ Siranitcl, thin, weakly, 
wretched (Scandinavi.an). Piovincial English irntmiy, titin, Iran ; 

a lean person (Lincolnshire).” He gives a Swedish word 
r/vwi, ‘weak,’ and says that sArlnA,A.S. scrincan, is cognate; cf. 
its preterite ,r/iriwi. 4 , A.S. scranc. 

slirowd, Cow, S4C, ‘malicious, mischievou-s'; from its common 
lilizabstthan sense ‘had, ’ literally ‘cursed '■ {.tAreitiii being the p. p. 

‘to curse’). Cf. ‘‘a shrewd turn ” = ‘ a had turn,’ Jll'x 
Well That Ends Well, III, 5. 71. From r/ircm=A.S. sa-ckoa,: 
“a shrerv-mOHse, fabled to have a very venomous bite ” (Skeat). 

shroud; properly ‘a garment’ (zV.R. s(nid)—<E. Lyc. -ij; 
hei'icfi any ‘slieUcr, covering,’ Com. 147. Outside Old St I’aul’.i 
Cathedral in London there was a covered place called “the 
.Slif£)iid.s,” where .sermons were preached in wet vr'calher, in.ste-ad 
of at St Paul’s Gross,, which was in the open. 
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Booth, Com. 8^3, ‘true.’ A.S. .rifS, ‘true’; cf. soothsayei' 
'Sooth, 

sound, Com. 1 1.5, ‘a strait, strip of water’ ; A.S. .sund, literall; 
Rtiiiit of tire sea that could be sivum across.’ 
aovran, Com. 41; .spelt thus always in Far. Lost', cf. Ilal 
M-atto. The common form scnjoreign^O.V. soz'c-raiii, Lat 
/.'eraitiis, ‘chief,’ from sujier, ‘above.’ 
stole, Co/n. 195. Elizabctlians often use tlie form of the pas 
ISO as a past participle— cf. toolc (Co/a. ,s.s8); and converseb 
th certain verbs, e.g. sitig, .tfring, the form of the pas 

rticiple as a past tense. Thus Sbalrespieare and Milton nearb 
vays use sung instead of satig; cf. Far. Lost, ill. iH, “ 1 suti^ 
Chao,s and eternal Night.” 

swart, Lyo. 138; more often swarthy, but cf. Keats, I'.n 
mioK, “ Swart jdauet in the uiiiver.se of deeds.” A.S. sweart 
erydark’; cf. Germ. .iv/iw/twVa. 

swiak; A.S. stoincan, ‘to work hard, labour.’ Hence tin 
ise ‘ wearied with work ’ in Com. 193. A common vetb in ok 
iters; cf. The Faerie Qimoiie, 11. 7. 8 : 

" Honour, e.state, and all thi.s woiides good, 

For which men swinck and sweat incessantly.” 
elley has it in bis humorous Letter to Maria Gisborne : 

“that dew which the gnomes drink. 

When at their subterranean toil they swink.” 
take ; used by Elizabethans of the inllticnce of supernatura 
wers, e.g. fairies {J-Jamlet, 1. 1. 163) ; cf. Cotgrave (iCn), "fee. 
ten, bewitched.” Hence ‘to charm, fascinate ’—as in Com. 
Si cf. Tennyson’s Dying Swan, in.; 

“ The wild swan’s death-hymn took the soul 
Of that waste place.” 

. the collotpiial it-se now of ‘takiMg’ = ‘ charming.’ 
tov. Com. e.o'i. ‘a trifle.’ Cf. Macbeth. II. a. 00, “All is 
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turliis, Com. 894, ‘the turquoise,’ literally ‘Tiirldsli stone.’ 
i;i'. ’I'enny.soi!, 7 'ht Merman, in., “Tiirkis iinil agate and 
almondine.” 

tmcoutU, Lyc. i8fi; A.S. r/«r//'S, * unlcnowu fioiu un, 
‘not,’ tlic pqi. of ctmtnm, ‘to know.’ Xn M. it almo.st 
always iiie.ans ‘ tinfaniiliiir,’ with the implied notion ‘tm- 

u^iarhoured, Com. 423, ‘yielflinj;iio//.ii?-fo«>'n^q i.c, shelter.’ 
A harbinger was originally an officer who went in iidt'anec of 
an anny or prince to iiiake provision for the night’s shelter. 
From Icelaudic hirbergi, ‘an army shelter’; cf. the laiguate 
Germ, words //(■«;•-!- /'loyr/;. F. miberge, ‘aii inn,’ is al.so from 
thi.s Icelandic word. 

usher, Com. 279. The noun (F. Imhsier, I..at. oetiarins) 
meant properly ‘a doorkeeper,’ later ‘someone who went in 
front of any great person in a proce.ssioii ' : lienee the idea ‘to 
precede, introduce.’ 

virtue, Com. itSs, ‘efficacy, power’; a frequent Elizabethan 
use. Cf. Luke viii. 46, “Virtue is gone out of me.” .So 
vlrtuciuB = ‘full of efficacy’ (CW«. 611). IM. z/irius, ‘worth, 
■manly excellence’ (Lat. vir, man). 

■wanton. Lyc. 137. The radical sense is ‘ill-restrained’; 
mm being a negative prefi.x expres.sing want, deficiency, and 
the latter part of the word being connected with A,S. U'ott, ‘to 
draw.’ For the prefix cf. the old words wanhope, ‘despair,’ 
■wantrust, ‘distrust.’- 

wassailor, Com. 179, '.a reveller.’ ff'WrrarV is the old 
northern Englisli zvics kill, ‘be whole ’ = the imperative wesnn, 

‘ to be ’ + hiil, tire same ns eahole and hale. Originally a salutation 
in drinking, like the Oom./rrosif! (‘may it benefit yon’), n.scrl in 
drinking a man’s healtli, -unssnil enme to mean ‘a drirdcing, 
carousing, revel.’ I-ady Maclictli promises to overcome the 
charnherlaiiis “witli wine and wassail” (l. 7. 64). The ‘vmiraH?- 
Iiciwl 'avas a gre.at feature of the old Clu'i.stiua.s ff.2Sting. 

weed, Com. ifi, 84, 390, ‘garments, dress’; A.fS. mi'ii, ‘a 
g.'innent.' Commonly in the plural; c(. Coriolii/iiis, M. 3. iCi, 
"With a jiroud heart lie wore hi.s humble weeds,” Now only 
in the phrase ‘wklow’s weerls,' except in poetry; cf. Tennyson, 
“In words like weeds I’ll wrap me o’er” {/,* Memoiiaiii, V.). 

■welltln. Com. 1015, ‘.sky’; properly n plural word = > clouds,’ 
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(Vovn A.S. the plural of wolceii, ‘a dou.,1’; cf. Gen 

walke, ‘a cloml.’ 

•wizarrl, Lyc. S.v The fu-st part is from the root seen 
xuhe, wit. Germ, wissm. The suRix -ard, of Teutonic origin 
cf. names like Eberhard—fMCXc has its original intensive force 
'hard, strong in, i.e. very.’ Usually depreciative, as in (owm 
drunkard, bra^'art (d soltened to /). 
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THE ENGLISH MASQUE*. 

In the last years of the si.'cteeiifh century England owed 
nnicli to Italian culture. For the age of Spenser Italy was what 
• France n hundred years afterwards became for the age of Hryden, 
tlie great authority .and model in everything pertaining to lite- 
rature and art- It was from Itaiy that the Masque came, flail: 
tells U.S in the passage from his Chronicle quoted later on that the 
entertainment whicli stnicjt people as -so novel in 15J3 was intro- 
duced ‘-after the manner of Italic.” Marlowe puts these line.s 
into the mouth of I’iers Gavestou, the favourite of Edward IT. : 

, “ I mujit hnvp wanton poets, pleasant wits, 

■ M that with touching of a .string 

‘ May draw the. pliant king which way I pieasei 
Music and .poetry is liis delight; 

‘Therefore I’ll have Italian ai.'tsks . by night, . 

Sweet speeches, comedies, and pleasing show's.’*—- 

..... n, hoard IT. 1. t. . 

In hh Ch’omcle Ilifloty of i/te Stage, ,pp. 22, s(.>, Mr Fk-«y 
notes that Italians “ made jsastime” for the Queen in 157+; that 
the Records of the Revels iiientiou iin Italian interpreter; and 
th.at the ,speeche.s of a Ma.sque.pl.ayed before Jilhahetli in 1579 
were translated from English into Italian, at the Lord Cliamhcr- 

^ 'I’liis . sketch is mainly abridged from the longer account of the Masque 
prefixed to the edition of Covem in th'? “Pitt Press "edition, where the various 
sources from which mforroation is tsken are mentioned: Anvone who desires 


Hall’s Chronicle under the date 15U. Ho says: 

“ On the dale of the Epiphanie at night the King with : 
other were disguised after the manner of Italic, called a maski 
a thing not sene afore in England : thei were appareled i 
garments long and hrode. wrought all with goldc. with visci 
and eappes of gold ; and after the banket doon these Maskei 
came in with the sixe gentlemen disguised in sillce, bcryng staiTt 
torches, and desired the ladies to daunce: some were conten 
and some that knew the fashion of it refused, because it was ni 
a thing commonly seen. And after thei daunced and commune 
together, as the Atshion of the maskes is, thei toke their leav 
and departed; and so did the Queenc and all the ladic.s.” 

The entertainment thus described was what we should ca 
a ‘ masquerade ’ : an entertainment, that is, in which ‘ masks 
or vizards were worn and dances were the chief clement. Ufle 
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(Innei- Temple, Middle Temple, Gray’s Inn and liiicolti’s ItmJ, 
whose Chvi5tma.s-ude festivities or ‘Kevels*’ were of a costly 

Gr.'idually therefore the Masque developed from its simple 
oviyiir as a masqtieiade info a complex form of eritertaiiiment 
.scaicely^ di'-tingtiisliable from an opera. 

The Masque reached its zenith in the reign of J.aine.s I. Ben 
Jonson was the great master of the art, and his Masquc.s may 
be talrai as .specimens of the finest type. They present these 

The clniractcrs arc deities of cht.ssical mythology, nymphs 
and personified qualitie.s such as ‘ Love,’ ‘ ffarraony,’ ‘ Delight, ' 
‘ Laughter ’ (for throughout its history the M.asque preserved 
it marked .strain of allegory). The iimiiher of characters seldom 
exceeds six, iitid there are generally two bands to whom the title 
‘ .Masqiiei.s ’ Ls specially assigtred and who serve as choruses, now 
separately and in contrast, now in union. Thus in the Masque 
of Hymen there are eight maidens personifying the powers 
e.xeicised hy Juno in her capacity of p.atrones.s of women in 
wedlock, and eight knights personifying the 'Uuinours’ and 
‘ Afl'ection.s ’ of man. In the Masque! of Queais there are twelve, 
wilche,s embodying evil qtialilies, .such as ‘Ignorance,’ ‘Su.spicion,’ 
and against them are set iwelvenpitcns leiuesentmg the l)ighe.st 
fame. Tlie scenes are laid in ideal regions— Olympus, Arcadia, 
the .Fortunate Isles, the Palace of Oceanus, and similar realms of 
fancy. The length of the pieces, of course, varies, bi\t the average 
Masque is about equal to the first Act of The Tcmpcit, They are 
written in various metres of rhymed verse, which is sometimes 
spoken, ,5ometiine.s declaimed in recitative, and contain solos for 
the chief characters and part-songs and choruses. 

Dances, executed by the ‘ Masquers,’ ate a very important 
element: stately ‘measures,’ ‘corantos,’ ‘galliards,’ and the like, 
of Italian or French origin, and all new to England. Most 
elaborate scenery is employed, giving the representations a 
highly spectacular character, and the dresses of the performers 
are of the costlie.st description and symbolical. It Is intere.sting, 
in passing, to remember the contrast between the bare simplicity 

I Tml/th Nighl was acted at tKe Candlemas feast Uan. 15) of the Middle 
Temple in ifioa. 


asti«evs vnsh fovwswl, gvotesqvie m dress and movement, 
Lcciite fiiiUastie diinccs and m el lit 
Milton does not attempt to tvork out an Anti-inasqiui in 
omm ; very wisely, as he had little hiunniir in his natme. lliit 
may lie conjectured that had lien Jonson heon the author ot 
omus ui least two episodes in the poem would have t'leen treated 
burlesque interludes. These would have, occurred at line y3, 
here Comus first appears, and at line 9=17 : the Anti-niasquers 
ting in the one case the “rout of monsters,” and in the other 
e “ Country Dancers,” with their clumsy “ ducks and nods.” 

We liave nothing in our own day that corresponds precisely 
ith the M.asque of the reign of James I. It was like an opera, 
jcause so much music was introduced ; tike a ballet, because 
lere was so nuicli dancing j like a pageant, because llie scenery, 
tting and costumes were devised, on so splendid a scale. It 
as certainly the foreriiimet of the opera, and composers like 
awes and Lock, to whom we owe our earliest operas, had in 
cir youth written the incidental music of the latest Masques. 

The .Masque was a private form of enlertaimnent, nmdi 
itronised by . the Court of James I. The Laureate lien Jon.soii 
iiuld write the lihretio-, the Court-composer Alfonso Ferra- 
asco often furnished the music, which would be renderetl hy 
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view. Even his contemporary anti fellow writer of Masque: 
Daniel in the preface to the Masque of Tethys (leclaretl tin 
tlie poet’s share in a Masque was “ the least. ..and of lea.st note 
the only life consists in .show, the art and invention of the arch 
tect gives the greatest graces, anti is of the most importiincc." 

The Masque in fact has come to be legarded as merely a pc 
whereon to hang costly extravagance. “ I’ainting and ciiipentr 
arc tlie soul of Masque” was Hen Jonson’s final and bitter! 
ironical simiming up of the whole niattei. Jiiat .so iiow.adaj 
a piece may attract by the splcnrlour of its stago-^pcct.iclc lathc 
than by any merit in the drama itself. 

tlnrioiisly o,iiouf;h, when the periorl of its decadence was fa 
advanced the Masque had a .sudden and passing leiiv.il of lifi 
This happened just before the composition of Comm. " In tf)>, 
the I'liritan hatred to the theatre had lilazed out in Prymie 
Histriomasti.x, and as a natural consequence, the loyal and cavalit 
portion of society threw itself into dramatic amusements of ever 
hind. It was an unreal revival of the Mask, stimulated li 
political passion, in the wane of genuine taste for the faiitasti 
and scmi-barharoiis pageant, in which the foiinei age ha 
delighted ’’—(Mark I’attison). This revival was marked ly tli 
production of the famous Masque alicarly meiilimied, Shirley 
Tritimph of Ffaoe, and of Carew’s C<olum Ihitanukum. 'Tii 
frjrnier was acted on Feb. by the four legal societies, wh 

desired, says a writer of that period, to express thereby “ the 
love and duty to their majesties... and to manifest the dilfeience i 
their opinion Iroiii Mr I’l-yime’s new learning.” Caieu’s Masqii 
was given by tlie Court a fortnight later. I’mliably Milioii me 
then busy with the compo.silion of Comiis, acted .some montl 
after. Each of these Masque.? has some association with Count. 
as I, awes wrote the music, for each, while two of the perfonneis i 
the Citium BriUinnitHm were Viscount IJiackleyand Mr Thom; 
Egerton, ilie “ Hrotlier.s ” of Milton’s Masque. The occasion 
representations of Masques after the Restoration, and even i 
this century, have merely an antiquarian iiiteiest. As a form < 
draiiiatic art the Masque lost its identity in tlie opera. 

Ren Jonson’s pidmacy in masque-writing stands uiicliallenge: 
lint the art counted other dislingtiislied exponents— c.g. Keaiiinoi 
and I'letclier; Dekker and Middleton, who wrote city-pageant; 
Daniel, Chapman and Marston, patronised mainly by tlie Con 
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anti nobles ; and Hhirley and Caiew, the representatives of its 

Nor was Sliakespsare vininfliieiiced by the Mastjiie. A Mid- 
siiiiimirr-Nighf's £>rea»i is rather a Masune-couiedy than comedy 
proper. 'I'he classical characters and locality, the siipcr- 
uattiral beings, the picturesque scenery required, the fanciful 
story, the rhymed and various types of verse, the Large clement 
of music and dance, the comic “interlude” of Bottom and his 
friends, who not only -serv'e as contrasts to the classical characters 
of Theseus and his courtiers and to the fairies, but also parody 
in llieir “ tragic.al mirth ” the love-clement of tlie serious scenes : 
all these are features in which .Shakespeare’s play reveals 
its kinship with the Masque. The pageant of Ilymen in As 
i'm £,ike It, v. 4, is an episode which might Iwve lieen 
detached from an ordin.ary Masque; and so is tire Vision 
in Cymh-line, V. 4. Tire M.asqu(;ra<le in Ih-m-y VJll. 1. 
4, reminds us of the simple type of Masejue described by 
Hail. Tire Ma.sqtie in the foiirtli Act of Tlu Tempest, tliougii 
brief, contains the characteristic features. The theme is mi 
allegory of nran'iage-bli.ss. The characters are taken from my- 
thology. The Nymphs and Rcapen represent the bands of 
‘ Masquers.’ Their dresses^ are emblematical. There are songs, 
n "graceful dance,” music. The verse is rhymed and v.<tiied. 
And the interlude akin to a Masque in the third Act, scene 3, 
ilUi.strates the use of .scenery and stage-machinery. 


■ II. 

PASTORAL POETRV- 

VVe must go bad; to the Greek poet Theocritus'-’ for tire 
hegiimings of irastoral poetry such as lyculas. Theocritus was 
boiri at Syracuse (a Greek colony) in Sicily, early in the llurd 
century u.c. It should be reinomhered (h.at the (Ireek colonies 
in Sicily were as much ‘Greek’ then in civilization and culture 

* Thus the “Kyinphs" of the brooks are bidden to come with then 
■“sedged crowns/' JV. mg, sedge being symbolical of water-deities (cf. L;yc\ 
104), .inO ihe “ Keapers" are " propcrl)’ babiied" (Slage-dlruoiionX 

^ “The first head and welsprmg" of pa.storal verse, as Spenser's frien.l 
said; see "Globe 4^4. 
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as the capitals of Greater Britain — Toronto, say, and Sydii 
are * British ’ now. The works therefote of Theocritus repr 
Greek literature exactly as if he had been born in Greece i 
'J'heocritus spent part of his life at Alexandria, the great c 
of culture and refinement at that time, llis extant w 
written in the Doric’ dialect of Greek, consist of some 1 
and a few Epigrams. His fame rests on his Idyk. ' 
are. called Idyls'^, ‘little pictures,’ from their highly-wro 
picturesque manner. About a third of them are pastoi- 
rural. They depict dilfcrcnt aspects of rural life, more 
ticulaiiy shepherd-life, in Sicily and .Southern Italy, anc: 
partly cast in the form of a dialogue followed by a .singiiig-n 
between two shephm-d.s. The character of the Idyls will be 
under.stood by those who are unacquainted with them if tve 
summaries of two or three from Mr Andrew Lang’s translat 
/n't'/ V. “This Idyl begins with a debate between 
hirelings, who, at Inst, compete with each other 
match of pastoral .song. No other idyl of Theocri 
so frankly true to the rough side of rustic maTiners 
The .scene is in .Soutliorn Italy.’’ 

IX. “Daphnis and Menalcas, at the bidding of the 
sing the joys of the nealhevd's and of the shepl 
life. Both receive the llianks of the poet, and ; 
prize.s — a staff, and a horn, made of a .spiral .shell.’ 

X. “ The sturdy reaper, Milon, as he levels the sw 
of corn, deride-s his languid and love-worn coriipa 
linttu.s. The latter defends his gipsy love. ...I 
rep’lics with the song of Lityerses ~a string, appar( 
of popular rural couplets, such as Theocritus may 
heard chanted in the fields.” 

What distinguishes the Idyls of 'I’lieocriliis from all 
pastoral poetry is their reality, their fidelity to fact. The 
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idyll aie no >han> pastorals, but true to the sights and soiiiula of 
his iiiilive Sicily. The Sicilian .suirshiiie is there, the .shade of 
oak-trees or pine, the ‘ couch, softer than .sleep,' made by ferns 
or flowers'; the ‘music of water falling from the high face of the 
roc.lt,’ the tubulus shrubs, with their bright red berries, above 
the sea-rliffs, whence the .sbepbcrrls watch the timny-fcl)ei,s on 
llie sea below, while the sailors’ song floats up to them; and if 
the fonn given to the. strains of shepherd and goatherd is such as 
finished poetry demands, this is a very different thing from the 
affectation of the mock pastoral, ns it existed, for instance, at 
tin- court of L.<mis XIV. The modern love-.songs <,f tlrcek 
shepherds waunnl the supposition Ihnl their ancient ]u-ololyiics 
uJiinoanik-d s(»ine eleg.nnce of e.xprc.ssi,jn ; and wliafever m.iy be 
tile ilegrec in u Inch Tlieoerilus has ide.ilis,;,! his Sicilian peasants, 
.at .my fate we hear the voice and breathe the air of nature,” 

I'lie fast of these Uyli has a peculiar interest for the stiulenl 
of hyciiias. It is not merely a pasloral, but a pastoral elegy. 

Mr -Lniig stimmari-ses it thus : 

” The shepherd Thyisis itieets a goatherd, in a shady pt.rce 
beside a spring, .md at his invitation -sings the !ioug of IXtji’mh, 
Thi.s ideal heri>.[vix. Daplmis] of Oreek pastoral song hiul wiav 
for his bride the fairest of (be Nymidis. (.'oafident in the .strength 
of liis passion, he, boasted that Love could never subdue him to a 
new atfection. X.ove avenged himself by making Daplmis de.sira 
a strange. maiden, but to this temptation he never yickled, and 
50 died a constant lover. The song tells how the cattle and the 
wdd lliing.s of the wood bewailed him, how ireinie.s g.tve him 
counsel in vain, and how with his last bre.ath he relocted the 
taunt, 5 of the implacable Aphrodite. ■ 

The scene is in Sicily. ’’ 

This -Song is the model on which LyeiJas and all other 
pastmal elegies are framed, consciously or unconsciously. 

Two otUei poets associated witli Sicily lived aland, the same 
lime as TheocritiK and wrote, in Doric, of which a few .are 
extant, via. llioii and Moscluis. Each wrote a poem ol' lnuji.au 
tliat may be compared with 'I'heocrilus’s Song of Pnpknh'. IJioa 
the Auwcnr for Adonis, and Moschus the Lament for /lion. 'Fhe 
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I.ycitlas, i,e. as one shepherd mourning for another. Now this 
introduction of allegory into the pastoral marks tlie second stage 
in its history— the decline from it.s original reality and truth, h'or 
Theocritus’s Song of Daphnis is, in kind if not exactly in form, 
a lament -such as one shepherd might really have uttered over 
another ; whereas in the Lament for Bioti pastorali.sm is merely 
the imaginative garb in which one poet clothes his grief at the 
loss of another. Henceforth the drift of pastoral verse, whether 
descriptive or elegiac, is towards artificiality. This characteristic 
is very pronounced in Vergil. His pastoral poems, the EeJognep, 
are close, almost servile, imitations of Theocritus. His aim is 
not to paint in his own way the rural life of his own Mantuan 
land, but to repaint the pictures of 'riicocritus, with all their 
characteristic Sicilian features, whether appropriate to Italian 
scene.s or not. Thus pastorallsm ceases to be a faithful represen- 
tation of shepherd-life, and becomes rather a literary exercise, 
and the Eclogues are admirable primarily for the same qualitie-s 
as Lyeidas — that i.s, qualities of art, not reality. 

At the Renaissance the renewed interest in the classics 
brought the pastoral into vogue, especially in Italy. The re- 
vival of learning, says Professor Hales, “put fresh models before 
men, greatly modified old literary forms, originated new. The 
classical influence impressed upon Kurope was by no means an 
unmixed good ; in some re.specls it retarded the natural de- 
velopment of the modern mind by overpowering it with its 
prestige and stupefying it with a sense of inferiority; while it 
raised the ideal of perfection, it tended to give ri.se to mere 
imitations and affectations. Among.st these new forms was the 
Pastoral. Wlien Virgil, Theocritus, ‘Daphnis and Chloe,' and 
otlier writers^ and works of the ancient pastoral literature rjuce 

1 Latin Ecloga, select poems ; from Gk. eKXoy^. a selection, especially a 
among the earlier English poets was Eclogue, not -mainly, I suppose, 

man knew Latin, but Greek {and that the Doric dialect) would be a inystery 
to most. Moreover, the common old .spelling JEglogue shows that the word 
was supposed to be connected with Greek ai^, a goat, and therefore very 
appropriate to a class of poem in which goaiherd.s often appear, (.T '•Ihe 
General Argument" to The Shepheards Ca/euder, lines 9 et set), in ihe 
'' Globe" edition; and see eoniugton’.s I'ergil, i. pp. 17, iS. 

“ Latin pastoral writers later than Vergil arc of little importance. 
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more gained Ihe ascendency, then a modern pastoral poetry 
began to be. This poetry flourished greatly in Italy in tire 
.sixteenth century. It had heen cultivated by Samraiearo, 
Guarini, Tasso*. Arcadia had been adopted by tlie jroeta lor 
their country. In England numerous niade their 

appearance. Amongst the earliest of these were Spenser’s [i.e. 
the twelve Eclogues, one for each month of the year, of T!u- 
Shepluards CaieHder\ It would perhaps be unjust to treat thi.s 
modern pastoral literature as altogether an affectation. How- 
ever unreal, the pastoral world had its charms — a pleasant 
feeling imparted of emancipation, a deep quietude, a sweet 
tranquillity.” 

Nevertheless, ‘unreal’ and ‘artifidal’are, in varying degrees, 
just descriptions of practically all pastoral verse since Theocrilus. 
JJ'or whereas Theocritus depicted shepherd-life from the life— as 
he paw it lived by the shepherds of his mative land — other- 
pastoral writers, from Vergil onwards, have depicted it from 
poetic tradition, Vergil, as we saw, copied Theocritus, Italian 
writers copied Vergil, the English copied the Italians phis 
the classical poets. Thus from successive imitations of imitations 
arose a poetic tradition as to what shepherd-life should be, and 
pastoralism became neither more nor less than a literary form. 
The essential unreality of the modern pastoral is shown by the 
very fact that it generally "adopted” for its scene an ideal 
“Arcadia” where all was innocence and bliss. The Inventibn 
of this Arcadia of pastoral verse, in which the chanacteristics of 
the Golden Age were supposed to be revived, was due to 
Sannazaro. The scene of Milton’s own poem Arcades is laid 
in Arcadia, as the name shows ('the Arcadians’). One thing', it 

> Each produced worts whidi had a great itifluence in diffirsing a taste for 
the pastoral, viz. Sannazaro the Arcadia. 1504, describing .scenes and 
pursitits of pastoral life, and (in Latin) Piscatory Ecloj^ues, 1520, imitated 
closely from Vergil ; Tateso the dramatic pastoral rtMOBta, 1573; and Unarini, 
the Pastor Fide. 1585. These are the three -w.riters to be mentioned iti 
connection with the Italian pastoral. 

s One of the earliest English writers of pastorals was Ilarnahe Goo.ge, 
whose volume of miscellaneous poems, Eglogs, Efytajihes, and Som-ttss (see 
Avber's Reprint), appeared in 1563. It cotttains eight padoral poems, mostly 
in dialogue form; the speakers, shepherds and shepherdcs-ses ; tire themes 
discussed, love, the evils of towns, the country-life, etc.; the verse full of 
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should be added, in Lyculas which heightens (he eliect of un- 
reality is the introduction of Christianity in the jjerson of St I’etev 
after the ijagan deities NeiJtiine and rEohis. lint parallels iiiighi: 
Ire quoted from earlier pastoral poems. 

lyciiliu was the last notable pastoral of the movement lo 
which J'lii; Sluphiards Calendar had given .a great impetus. 
The period between Spenser’s poem and Milton’s produced 
many specimens of the various type.s of pastoral — desenjilrvi', 
dramatic, elegiac. The best ItnoK'n of these works ivere 
Spenser’s own pastoral elegy Aslrophil on the dealli ol Sir 
Philip .Sitlney, and the Spenserian poein.s inspired liy tlie .same 
cvtnt; Ihow lie’s descriptive idyls enlitied Bnlanniu’i 
and the Shtf herd’s Pipe, Phineas Fletcher’s PisentorU Eclo^iriuP, 
and part of Ciles Fletcher’s vei-se ; and in th.it sphere of dramatic 
pastoral where Tasso’s Aininiti vva-s the approved inotlel, johu^ 
l-'h'lcher’.s pailhfiil Skepherdes\, IJen ]i>ni,uW‘sSnii Shipherd, and 
Wilton’s Arcade\- All these works illustrate aspects, of I.yAd,is, 
and i\is Pidfhjid Shepherdess bears a peculiar relation to it. 01 
pastoral verse written after Lyndas it is not necessary to speak. 


in. . 

“SAliKINA FAIR”: 814—842. 

The story of Sabrina, the “nymph” of the Severn, had 
lieen previously told liy several poets: hy kJmyton in .the 
Polyolhimi, Sixth Song, by Warner in AUnau’s hns^Umd, and 
Spenser in The Faerie Qtieeiie, 11. 10. 14 — Jij, nml in tlie old 
play P^oirmc (absurdly attrilnited at one time to Shakespeare). 
The first presentment, however, of the legend occurs in the 
I.atni Ili.slory of the Brilon.s by Ocnlfrey of Monmontli (iii.ide 
Bishoii of St Asaph in it 52). 'riiis Milton reproduced in his 
own pro.se History of England, lie relates bow liriuiis the 
great-gmiidaoii of rEiieas, landed in Alliimi, built 'I'roja iVova 

' The title is copicil from Saimasaro's bariii F.chsswes, tluit of Jolui 
l''lf!chev’.s pastoral ilrrim.2 from tiuarini’s .Pm/or /'nfo. Sntili louiauons, 
oven ni tlie matter of a title, .are eh.araeteri.stic of die relotioii of tin: Lnehsli 
jiastural seheel.te the lh2li.2ti.'. .. 



iiiilnltin lilt iliuitflitcv hi; yields [consLiilsJ lo iiia 

le loves the otliei- [Estiilclis] : ami had by 

lally fair, whosu name was Saliia. But when o 
r by the death of Corinens, divorcing Guendol 
rildis now his queen. Giiciuioleu, all in rage, 
■nivall, where Madaii, the son she had liy Locri 
brought up by Coiineus his grandfather. /I 
army of her father’s friends and subjects, gi 
Ills hand by the river Sture [i.e. Stour]; wlier 
with an .arrow, ends his life. But not so ei 
iiendolen : for Eslrildi.s, and her ilaughter .Sab 
i a river : and, to leave a inouiuuent of reveni 
the stream be theiicefovtli called after the dainst 
by length of time, i.s changed now lo .Salnii 
'. IF. v: 17,5, 154. 

r (11. 10. 19) descrihing how Gnendolen, havi 
ire Sabrina” (cf. Caiiiiis, 859) and her moil: 
> the latter, 




CRITICAL OPINIONS ON COMUS 
AND LYCIDAS. 


COMUS. 

(JOHNSON: LIFE OF MILrON.\ ' 

“TuBgi'eiitest of his juvenile performances is the ‘.Masque of 
Comus,’ in whitli may very plainly he discovered the dawn or 
twilight of Paradise Lost. Milton appears to have formed 
very early that system of diction, .and inode of verse, which 
his inaturer Judgment approved, and from which he never 
endeavoured nor desired to deviate. 

Nor docs Comus afford only a specimen of his language! 
it' exhibits lihewi.se his power of description and hi.s vigour of 
sentiment, employed in the praise and defence of virtue. A 
work more truly poetical is rarely found ; allusions, images, and 
descriptive epithets, embellish almost every period with lavish 
decoration. As a scries of lines, therefore, it may be considered 
as worthy of all the admiration with which the votarie.s have 
received it. 

As a drama it is deficient. The action is not probable. 
A masque, in those parts where supernatural intervention is 
admitted, must indeed be given up to all the freaks of imagin- 
ation, but so far as the action is merely human, it ought to 
be rea.sonuble, which can hardly be said of the conduct of the 
two brothers; who, when their sister sinks with fatigue in 
a pathless wilderness, wander both away together iu search of 
berries too far to find their way back, and leave a helpless lady 
to ail the sadness and danger of solitude. Thi.s, hoM'ever, is 
a defect overbalanced by its convenience. 
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What de.servc.s more reprehension is, that the piolugiie 
spoken in the wild wood by the attendant Spirit is addicssecl 
to the audience ; a mode of communication .so contiaiy to 
the nature of dramatic representation, that no preciidents can 
.support it. 

The discourse of the Spirit is too long; an ohjection tlntl 
m.a)' be miide to almost all the following .speeches; they liavc 
not lltf! r-prightliness of a dialogue animated hy r(:ci)uoiaI 
contention, hut seem rather declamations tleliheralely cimi]>oscd, 
and formally repeated, on a moral question. The ainlitor tliere- 
foie listens as to a lecture, without passion, without anxiety, 

The song of Comus has airiness and jollity; but, what 
may recommend Milton's morals as well as his poetry, tlie 
invitations to pleasure arc so general, that they excite no distinct 
j images of corrupt enjoyment, and take no dangerous hold on 
the fancy. 

The following soliloquies of Comus and the Lady are elegant, 
but tedious. The song must owe much to the voice, if it ever 
can delight. At last the Brothers enter with too much tran- 
quillity; and, when they have feared lest their Sister should be 
in danger, and hoped that she is notin danger, the elder makes 
n speech in praise of chastity, ami the younger finds how fine it 
is to be a philosopher. 

Then de.scends the Spirit in form of a shepherci ; and the 
Brother, instead of being in haste to ask his lielp, praises his 
singing, and inquires his business in that place. It is remarkaisle, 
that at this interview the Brother is t.aken with a .short fit of 
rhyming. The Spirit relates that the Lady is in the power 
of Comus; the Brother moralises again; and the Spirit makes 
a long narration, of no use because it is fakse, and ihereroro 
unsuitable to a good being. 

Ill all these parts the language is poetical, .and the senliinents 
me gcneroiLs; but there is something watiling to allure attention. 

The dispute between the Lady and Comus is tliu most 
animated and affecting scene of the drama, .and want.s nothing 
but a brisker reciprocation of objections and replies to invite 
attention, and detain it. 

The songs .arc vigorous and full of imagery; init they are 
harsh in their diction, and not very musical in their numbers. 

Througliout the whole the figures are too bold, and the 
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igu:i|,;e loo hixurionl for dialognc. It is a dt; 
’le, inelegamly sfilendid, and tciliously iiistrii 


IMACiVULAV; ASS^ 1’ ON Mlf.TC 

"Milton altendticl in the Comns to the disti 
envards neglected in the Samson [Ali'o/tisNs]. 
asqiie what it ouglit to he, esseiitiiilly lyrical, an 
semblance, lie has not attempted a fruitless 
defect inherent in the naline of that species 
d he has therefore succeeded, u-herever s 
iliossilile. The .speeches must be read as vnaji 
d he who so read.s them will be enrapti 
rquence, their sublimity, and tlieir luttsic. T 
the di.'tkigue, however, impose a cciustvaint i 
d break the illusion of Die reader. Tlie fin 
ose whieli aic lyric in form as well as in .sy 
,ich commend,’ says the excellent Sir lleniy \^ 
Milton, ‘the tragical pait if the lyrical «lid no 
certain doriqvie delicacy in your songs and o 
must plainly confess to you, I have seen yet 
oiir language.’ The criticism ivas jii.st. It 
capes from the shackles of (he dialogue, when 
mi the labour of uniting two incongruous stt 
liberty to indulge his choral laptiire.s witliimt 
les even above himself. Then, like his ov 
irslliig froin the eartldy fonn and weeds of Tl 
I'th in celoJitlal freedom .and beauty.” 

EHALLAiSt: LlTEliArURE OF EUk 
“Comlisvins, sufficient to convince .anyone of 
at a great poet had arisen in liiigland, and o 
a dilferent school from his coiileiiiporarics. 
id produced highly beautiful and iniaginativ 
me had evinced so classical a judgment, ii< 
•SO regular a perfection. Johnson li.ad leai 
e ancients ; but there was a grace in their be 
; did not quite attain. Neither his AW .S 
S^te/>kciikss at has the eleg.ai 
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\TOiikl have provoked the kindjy smile of Shakespeare. It is 
■singular to find the jnei'itable flaw of Paradist: Lest pretigiucd 
here, and the wicked enchanter made the real hero of the piece. 
These defects are interesting, because they represent the nature 
of Milton as it tvas then, noble and di.sintereslcd to the height 
of imagination, but self-assertive, unmclloived, angular. They 
disappear entirely wlien he e.'cpatiate.s in the regiom; of exalted 
firncy, as in the introductory tli.scour.se of the .Spirit, anrl the 
invocation to .Sabrina. They recur when be niora!i/w ; atirl bi.s 
morality is too interwoven with the te-xlurc of hi.s piece lo be 
otlicr than obtrusive. What glorioii.s morality it is no one need 
be told ; nor is there tiny poem in the language wliere beauties 
of viiought, diction, .and de.scriptioii .spring up more thickly than 
in Comus... It is, indeed, true that many of these jewels are 
fetched from the mines of other poets: great as IMiltoii’^ 
obligations to Nature were, his obligations to books were 
greater. But he has made all his own by the alchemy of h's 
genius, and borrows little but to improve.” 

tDOWDEN; TRANSCRIPTS AND STVDIES.I 

"Comus is the work of a youthful spirit, enamoured of its 
ideals of beauty and of virtue, zealous to exhibit the identily of 
moral loveliness with moral severity. The real incident' from 
which the mask is said to have originated disengages itself, in 
the imagination of Milton, from the world of actual occnnences, 
and becomes an occasion for the dramatic play of his own 
poetical abstractions. The young English gentlemen cast off 
their identity and individuality, and appear in the elementary 
shapes of ‘First Evotlier’ and ‘Second Brother.’ The l.ady 
Alice rises into an ideal impersonation of virgin strength and 
virtue. The scene is earth; a wild wood; but earth, as in all 
the poems of Milton, with the heavens arching over it — ^a dim 
spot, in which men ‘strive to keep up a frail and feverish lieing’ 
set below the ‘starry threshold of Love’.s Court.’... Froin its lirst 
scene to the last the drama is a representation of lire trials, 
difficulties, and dangers to which moral purity is exposed in this 

1 Referring lo the popular but very doubtful tradition as to the gciiesi.i 
of t omns ; see the t utreducUtm- 
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wtitlcl, ami of the victory of the better princiiile in the soul, 
ijained by strenuous human endeavour aided by the grace of 
God. In this spiritual warfare the powere of good and evil 
are arrayed against one another; upon this side the Lady, her 
limrhers (types of Itttniatt Itelpfulncss weak in itself, and liable 
to go astray), and the supernatural powers auxiliar to virtue 
tn lie.aven and in eartli — the Attendatit Spirit and the nymph 
Sabrina. 

The endtatitcf Cttmus is son of Kacchtts aitd Circe, and 
inheritor of twofold vice. If Milton had pictured the life of 
innocent niirth iti L'A/k^ro, Itere was a picture to .set beside 
tlie otlicf, a vision of tlie genius of sensual indulgence. Vet 
Cornua is inwardly, not outwavdly foul; no gritu tttonster like! 
that which (he inedtrcvai iinagination conjufed up to tirrrify the 
spirit anti disgit.st the senses. The attempt of sin upon the soul 
.a.s conceived by Milton is not the open and violent olMe.ssioti of 
a bnitc power, 1ml involves a cheat, an imposture. The soul 
is put itfioii its trial through tlie seduction of the senaes and the 
lower parts of onr nature. Flattering lies entice the ears of 
Kve' ; Christ i.s tried^ by false visions of power and glory, and 
beneficent ride; Samson is defrauded of his strength by deceitful 
l)landislnnent“. And in like uiaiinof Comiis must needs possess 
a beauty of his own, such beauty as ensnares the eye untrained in 
the severe school of moral perfection.... He is sensitive to rich 
forms and sweet sounds, graceful in oratory, possessed, like 
Satan, of high intellect, hut intellect in the service of the .senses; 
he surrounds hiiiiseif with a world of art which lulls the soul 
into forgetfulness of its higher instincts and of duty; his palace 
is stately, and ‘set out with all manner of deliciousness.’ 

Over agaiiitiC this potent enchanter stands the virginal figure 
of the Lady, who is stronger than he... Something of weakness 
belongs to the Lady, because she is a woman, accustomed to 
the protection of otliers, tenderly nurtured ; but when the hour 
of trial comes she .shows herself strong in powers of judgment 
and of veasoinng, strong in her spiritual nature, in her tenacity 
of moral truth, in her indignation against sin. Althougli aione, 
luid encompassed by evil and danger, she is fearless, and so 

i ParmiUe r.v. 532 — 732, ^ Paradise Regained, tti. iv. 

■f Sauison Aganisies^ 397—411. 

V. c. 13 
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cleiiv-sighted that the juggling practice of lier antagoiiist. is 
wholly ineffectual s^ainst her. There is mticl! in the Lady 
which reseniljles the youthful Milton himself, and we may well 
believe that the. great debate concerning temperance was not 
altogether dramatic (where, indeed, is .Milton truly dramatic?), 
but was in piart a record of passages in the poet’s own spiritual 
history- Milton admired the Lady as he adinired tlie ideal 
n'liich he pro|ected before liiin of hnn-self.” 


LYCIDAS. 

rjOHNSON ; UFE OF MIL roF!.\ 

“Those who admire the beautie.s of this great poet sometime.-, 
force their own judgment into false approhation of his little 
pieces, and prevail upon tiiemselves to think that admirable 
winch IS onlv singular. All lliat short compositions can com- 
monly .attain is nealiicss and elegance. Milton never le.iriiL,d 
the art of doing little things with giace; be oveilool!i.d thi’ 
milder e.vcellence of suavity and softness ; be wi:t.s a ‘iion ’ th.it 
had no skill in ‘dandling the kid.’ 

One of the poems on wiiich itiiicli pr.iisc lus been be-,tovvd 
is ZyM/as; of, which the diction is harsh,, the rliyvne.s nn* 
certain, and the numbers unpleasmg. What beanty there, is 
we in ii.st therefore .seek in the senliiiients and images. It is 
not to be considered as the effusion of real passion ; for passion 
runs not after remote allusions and obscure opinions, i'as.sion 
plucks no berries from the myrtle and ivy, nor calls upon 
Arethiise and Mincius, nor tells of I'ough ‘ satyrs ’ and ‘ fi-iuns 
with cloven heel.’ Where there is lei.sure for hction, there is 
little grief. , . 

In this poem there is no nature, for therein no tnitli ; there 
IS no art, for there is nothing new'. Its form is that of a jiastoral ; 
easy, vulgar, and llierefore disgusting; wliatevcr images it can 
supply are long ago exhausted ; and its inherent improtiabilny 
always forces dissatisfaction on the mind. When Cowley tells 
of Hervey, that they studied together, it Is easy to suiipo-se how 
much lie must miss the companion of his labours, aud the partner 
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of liis discoveries; but what image, of tenderness can be excited 
by lhe.se lines? — 

‘ We (hove afield, and Ijolh together heard 
Whal lime the grey fly winds lier sultry hrirn, 

Ihutening our floclrs with tht; fresh dews of riiglil.’ 

We know tlrrit they never drove alield, and that Ihey hril no 
flocks to hatlen ; and though it be allowed that the rcjiie'eiiln" 
turn may he allegorical, the true meaning is so uiiecir.iin .uid 
retnolc, th.rt it is never sought, because it canurrt be known when 

Anroug the flocks, and copses, and flowers,, appear the 
heallien deities; |ove and Phoelnis, .Neptnne and Aeolus, rvitli 
a long train of mythological hnagery, sncli as; a college c.isily 
siipiilies. Nothing ran less display knowledge, or less cxt-icise 
invention, than to Icll how a shepherd h.ts lost hi.s coiirpauion, 
and must now feed hia Hocks alone, without arty judge ul hi-, 
-kill in piping; and how one god asks; another god whal is 
bt-comi- of Lyriibs, ami how itvilher god c;m tell. lie wlio 
thus grieves will excite no sympathy; he who thus praises will 
confer no honour. 

This poem has yet a grosser fault. With these trilling 
fietions are mingled the most awful and sacred truths, suck as 
ought never to be polluted with such irreverend combinations. 
The aheplierd likewise is now n feeder of slreep, anil afterwards 
an eccledastical pastor, a superintendent of a Clu'istian flock. 
.Such ecitiivacations are always unskilful ; but here they are 
indecent, and at least approach to impiety, of which, however, 
1 believe the writer not to have been conscious. 

Such is the power of reputation justly acquired, that its hlai;e 
drives auay the eye from nice examination. Surely no man 
could have fancied that he read Lycidas with pleasure, had he 
not known its aillhor.” . 


iKMAAVi-.. LITER ATURE OP EUROPE.t 
“ It has been said, .1 think very fairly, that Lyckhu is a good 
test of .1 real feeling for what is i>eculiarly called poetry. Many, 
or perhaps we might say, most readers, do not taste its excellence ; 
nor does it follow that they may not greatly' admire Pope and 
Lirydcu, or even Virgil and Homer. It is, liowever, somewh.-il 
■ 13^2 : 
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remarkable that Johnson, who has committed his critical reputa- 
tion by the most contemptuous depreciation of this poem, had in 
an earlier part of his life selected the tenth eclogue of Virgil for 
peculiar praise ; the tenth eclogue, which, beautiful as it is, 
belongs to the same class of pastoral and personal allegory, and 
requires the same sacrifice of reasoning criticism as the Lycida^ 
Itself. Ill the age of Milton the poetical world had been accustoinecl 
by the Italian and Spanish wiiters to a moie aliiiiid.mt use of 
allegory than has been pleasing to their posterity; hut Lycidas 
is not so much in the nature of an allegory as of a masque ; the 
characters pass before our eyes in imagination, as on the stage : 
they are chiefly raythological, but not creations of the poet. Our 
sympathy with the fate of Lycidas may not be much stronger 
tlian for the desertion of Gallns' by his mistress ; but many jinenis 
wdll yield an exquisite pleasuie to the imagination that produce 
no emotion in the heart; or none at least except ihroitglt 
associations independent of the subject. 

The introduction of St Teter after the fabulous deities of the 
sea has appeared an iiicoiigruity deserving of censure to some 
admirers of this poem. It would be very reluctantly tltat we 
could abandon to this criticism the most splendid passage it 
presents, lint the censure re.sts, a.s I think, on too tiarrow a 
principle. In nari.ative or dinmatic poetry, wlieve something 
like ilittsion or momentary belief is to be produced, the mind 
requires an objective possibility, a capacity of real existence, not 
only in all the separata portions of the imagined stcuy, but in 
their coherency and relation to a common wliole. Whatever is 
obviously incongruous, whatever shocks our previous knowledge 
of possibility, destroys to a certain extent that acquiescence in the 
fiction which it is the true business of tlie fiction to produce. 
But the case is not the same in siicli poems as Lycidns. They 
pretend to no credibility, they aim at no illusion ; tiiey are read 
with the willing .rti.indomnent of the imagination to a waking 
dream, and require only that general possibility, that com bination 
of images, which common experience does not reject as incom- 
patihle, without which the fancy of the poet would be only like 
that of the lunatic. And it had been so usual ti3 lileml sacred 
with mythological personages in allegory, that iiu one prolialily 
in Milton’s age would have been struck by the objection.” 
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[MARK I’A’I'TISON; LIFE OF MILTQN.\ 

“ In Lj'iidas (1(537) we have reached the high-water mark of 
.English Poesy and of Milton’s own production. A period of a 
century and a half was to elapse before poetry in England seemed, 
in Wordsivorth's Ode on Jmmortaiiry (1807), to be rising again 
towards the level of inspiration to which it had once attained in 
Lycuioa. And in (he development of the Miltonic genius tiiis 
wonderful dirge marks the cultmnating point.. As the twin 
idylls 1 of t(.)32 show a great advance upon the Ode on the 
jVativity (1629), the growth of the poetic mind during the five 
years which follow 1(532 is registered in Lycidas. Like the 
V.-Ulegro .and II I’enseraso, Lyeidas is laid out on the line.s of 
the accepted pa.stoml fiction ; like them it offers e.xqiii.sile touches 
of idealised rural life. But Lyeidas opens uj) a deeper, vein of 
feeling, a patriot pa.s.sion so vehement and rlangerou.s, that, like 
that which stirred the Hebrew prophet, it is compelled to veil 
itself from power, or from sympathy, in utterance made purposely 
enigiiiaueai. The pa.c.s.age which Ixgiiii ‘Last came and ).ist did 
go,’ raises in 11s a thrill of awe-struck expectation Ufhich I can 
only compare with that excited by lire Cassandra of /Eschylu.s’s 
ilgamemmn. Eor the reader to feel this, he must have present 
in memory the citcunrstances of England in 1(137. He must 
jdace him.self as far as possible in the -situation of a cotemporary. 
The study of Milton’s poetry compels the .study of his time; and 
Professor Masson’s six volumes'-* are not too much to make ite to 
imclerstand that there were real causes for the intense passion 
which glows underneath the poet’s words — a passion which 
iiiie.xplained would be thought to be intrusive. 

T'he historical exposition must be gathered from the English 
history of the period, which may he read in. Professor Masson’s 
c.wellent summary. All 1 desire to point out here is, that in 
Lyeidas, Milttui’s original picturesque vein is for the first time 
cnm.sed with one of quite another sort, stern, determined, 
obscurely indicative of suppressed passion, and the resolution 
10 do or die. The fanaticism of the covenanter and the sad 

' and 11 Pensenso. They may be called idyls, being sliort 

but clabaratcly wvoiiglit descriptive poems. Gk. rlfiuAAiov = a. shorti descrip- 

s ‘iqis great ir/a of Milloa. 
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religion Milton 'ii worlc ha<l Us foundation, hut the temple he had 
begun to biiiid mjoii it was quavried from the ancient and nioiloni 
arts and letters of Greece and Italy and England. And filling 
the temple rose the peculiar , incense of the Renaissance. Tlie 
breatii of that .spirit is felt in the clas.siarli3m of the Ode la the 
Nativity, in the love proclaimed for Shakespeare, in the graceful 
lanc)' of the Epittiph to Lady Witidicstof, and in the gaiety of 
the Ode to a May Alosning. But a new element, other than 
any the Renaissance could produce, is here ; the element that 
filled the Psalms of David, the deep, personal, pa.ssionate religion 
of the Puritan, possessing, and possessed by, God. Over against 
the Renaissance music is .set the high and devont .strain of the 
fii-.sl .sonnet and of the Odes to Lime and A Solemn Musick. Even 
U'liile at (.'ambiidge, tire double being iii Milton makes itself felt, 
the stnigglc betueen tbe two spirits of the time is lellected in his 
work. These contrasted spiiits in him became defined an the 
political and social war deepened around his life. The second 
sonnet still i.s gay, fresh with the morn of love, Petravea might 
have written it ; the Allegro doe.s not disdain (he love of imtnre, 
the riiftie sports, the poni]) of courts, the playhouse and the land 
of faery, nor does the Pens, 'rasa refuse to, haunt the dim cathedral . 
But yet, in these two poems moie than in the t.'ambridge poems, 
the deepening of the struggle i.s felt. Milton seems to pie.sagc 
in them that the time would come when the gaiety of England 
would cease fo ho shared in by serious men; when the mirth of 
the Cavalier would .shut out the pleasures derived from lofty 
Melancholy, because they .shut' out the devil ; as the Puritan 
pensiveness would he driven to shut out (he pleasure^ of .Mirth, 
hec£iu.3e they shut out God; While he gives full wciglit in the 
Allegro to ‘umeproved pleasures free,’ he makes it plain in the 
/’<;/w«<wi.tliat he prefer.s the sage and holy pleasures of thought- 
ful .sadness. These be.st befitted the solemn asjiect of llte time. 

A lew yfar.s later and the pre.sage had come true. Milton i.s 
driven away from even the Allegro point of view. In 6‘<WK.t 
the wild licence of the Court society i.s set over ag.iiust the grave 
and teinperale virtue of a Purilan life. The unchastily, the 
glozing lies, the glistering apiparel that hid moral deformity, 
the sloth and dnrnkenncss, . the light fantastic round of the 
eiichaiitci';; eliaracter and court, are (it seems likely) Milton’s 
allegory of the Court .society of his time. The .stalely plii!oso[.i.hy 
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of tlie Brolhers winch hnd its roof ni subduing pussion and its 
top in the love of God ; the virginal chastity of the Lady, and at 
the end the releasing power of Sabrina’s purity, exalt and fill up 
more sternly the idea of the renseroso and symbolise that noljle 
Puritanism which loved learning and beauty only when they 
were pure, but holiness far more than either. It may be, a.s 
Mr Browne supports, that there is a second allegory within the 
first, ol Laud and his party as the .Sorcerer coinme-nding the 
cup of Rome by wile and threat to the lips of tlie Church and 
enforcing it by fine and impri.soninent ; p.aralysing in stony 
fetters the Lady of the Church. It may be that Milton called 
111 thus poem on the few who, having resisted like the Brother,?, 
but failed to set the Church free, ought now to employ a new 
force, the force of Purity ; but this aspect of the struggle is at 
least not so clear in Comus as in Lycidas. 

In Lyndas Milton has thrown away the last shreds of 
Church and State and is Presbyterian. The strife now at hand 
starts into prominence, and not to tlie bettering of the ]ioem 
as a piece of art. It is brought in — and the fixult is one ivhicli 
frequently startles us in Milton — without any regard to the unity 
of feeling in the poem The ixissage on the hireling Church 
looks like, an after- thought, and Milton draws attention to it in 
the argument. ‘The author. ..by occasion foretells tlie ruin of 
our corrupted clergy then in their height.’ But he does not 
leave Laud and his policy nor the old Church tenderly. When 
he felt strongly, lie wrote fiercely. The passage is a splendid 
and a fierce cry of wrath, and the rough trumpet note, xvarlike 
and unsparing, which it sounds against the unfaithful herdsmen 
w'ho are sped and the ‘grim wolf xvilli privy p.aw,’ w’as to ring 
louder and louder through the prose works, and iinally to 
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r/iis List irpjfUis to the Notes otdy; -dwrels of iv/nch longer 
explanations are given will be foand in the Glossary. The refer- 


abhorred (= detestable) 94 
advanced I S3 
adventurous ,63 
e, affects (s=likes) 83 

au7*shVlf 72 

all ear tjfi 
all to-vuffled 8 2 
allay 64 
amain 14s 
amaranthus 130 
amareineiit So 
amber 78 

amber-droitping in 

appiuiti-on 99 
arbitrate the event 84 

asphodil.no, 

at the door (= ready at hand) 
147 


bare ( = mere) 97 
batten 1 3 1 

be it not ( = provided that it 
be not) 85 


bead 8,3 

bell (of a llou’er) 148 
benison 78 
beryl 117 
bespake 143 

blanch ( = to omit) jo 
blank 88 
bkize 137 
blear 67 

blind (=: obscure) 69 

blow ( = make to bloom) 1; 

blows (vb, =l1otvers) 134 

blue 8() 

blue-haired 3 7 

bolt 105 

bolt of Cupid §7 
bonnet 141 
bosoms 81 
bower 50 
brimmed it 6 
brow (vb) 93 
brown (-dark) 125 
brute 107 
budge (fur) ro?, 
build 127 

canker 133 
canon law 108 
Car-pathian wizard irj, 


INDEX. 


charactered 93 
Chimsara 92 
clear 137 
climb 143 
close-ciinameil 93 
cloudy (56 
complete 85 

complexion (four syllables) 104 
con la bocca tlolce go 
(tonpealed 88 

convinced (=vefutecl) 107 

corporal rind too 
creep 143 
(:rew 99. 

crude 90, ij 6 
crumble 97 
cuifeu' time 86 
curious 102 
Cynic tub loa 
Cynosure 79 
cypress 93 

, dalTadillies tgo 
daslied 88 
day-star 154 
dear rao 

Delphian oracle 52 

dingle 77 
diaiimerit 79 
doing rites 94 
dolphin 154 

Doric (Thcocritcau) 50, 157 
draw ^145 

drowsy-flighted 95, 96 
Dryades n8 
dun 6g 

e.ich... every 77 , 
earth-shaking 112 
easy- hearted 68 


enclianlirig igg 
ends (purposes) 67 
engaged 69 
engine 147 
every.. .each gti, 140 
expre.ss 61 
e.\treme 73 
eye 149 


fabulous 91 
faery 86 
fairly 68 

fall ( — Ciulem.e) 73 
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fence 107 

mi 94 

flashy 145 
floor 154 
(lovvery-kii'.tled 74 
flute 13 1 
foil 138 
fondly 135 
footing 141 
forced (=unwilling) i 
forgery roi 
forsaken 149 

freaked i go 
freezecl 87, 88 
frieze 103 
frolic 60 

gadding ryi 
gear -( = business) 68 
glistering 63, 138 
glowing igo 
go about 100 
golden key gg 
good Ig6 

governor ( = tutor) 5 
grain (=hue) 104 
grange 68 
gratul.ate 117 
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gray-fly 131 
gray-hooded Even 09 
green earth’s end n* 
guerdon 137 


hermit 83 
his ( = il:s) 116 
home-felt 75 
honied 149' 
horrid shades 85 
^ liorror 58 
Hours 119 
how cbniiee? 91 


if( = 


n if) 84 
Ill-managed 68 
Indian ( = castfrii) 66 
hifiimou.s 85 
infer 84; 
inform fig 
lihnnnerous 80 

intrude ”143"^ 
ivy 124, I2S 


likeliest 63 
liquid rig 
litter (chariot) 95 
lodge (vli) 69 
looks 148 
loose {=:l<>osed) 76 
love-rlaiting 105 
knv-lhciughled care 54 
lucky XV) 

meagre 86 

meditate the Muse 136 
meed ia8 
melancholy 94 
mincing iiS 
mitred 142 
Rfoly 98 

monstrous rout 93 

inorrice 65 
mortal change 33 
mortal frailty loi 
mould s6 
mountaineer 85 
niountain-pard 87 
mouth (=ghitloii) 144 
murmur 93 

mutual 104 
myrtle 124, lUj 
mystery 107 


leavy 76 

legions (U'isyllahic) 96 . 


navel 93 
neirr-iislieriiig 76 
iicctared go, i to 
Nepenthes tor 
nerve 100, 107 
nether Jove 57 
new-enlivened 71 
new-spangled 1 35 
night-foundered 90 
not uiiplausible 68 
notion 107 
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palmer fig 
pansy 150 
parley ye 
pastoral reed So 
pearled 110 
peer 116 
perfect 61 

period { = sentence) gfi 

perplexed ( = entangled) 58 

pet 103 

pledge 142 

port ( = bearing) 77 

potent herbs 74 

pranked 105 

picsented (^lepicsented thc 
cliaracters) 52 
presentment 67 
printless 115 
prisoned 74 
privy paw i4<) 
property 89 

purple (Kimpiiiplc) 149 
put by too 

ciuarters (assigns) 57 
quivered 83 

rank 145 
rathe 149 

recks 84 

ribs of Death 96 
rifted 93 
rosy twine 64 
rosy-bosoined 119 
round (n.) 67 
routes 

rushy-fi inged ttfi 


sadly 91 
sampler 104 
sanguine flower 14 
saw (maxim) 64 
school 87 
.scrannel 143 

sedge 141 
seeks to 82 
sclf-clelusi-dn Si 
seiisualty 90 


shelves (banks of streams) 65 

■shew (rhyming with />-un) 92 

shioutl ( = are sheltering) 78 *’ 

shrunk 147 

siding 70 

simples 98 

lineeiely S8 

single ( = mere) 81 

single ( = total) 70 

skilled 98 
slits 138 

smoke and stir 54 
snaky-headed 87 
so to seek 8r 

spets (obsolete form of s/i/s) 66 
■spheij' clime 123 
spreading favour 69 
spriwe inj 

stabled 93 
star of Arcady 79 
stead (=6evvice) 97 
steam o( perfume 93 
atepdanic 109 
still 96 
stoop 78 
stops So 
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store io6 
storied 92 

Stygian darkness 66 
sun-clad 106 
supreme 71 
surcharged ro^ 

swilled 68 
syllable (vb) 70 


uinveeting 94 
uiuvithdrawing 102 
urchin in 
urn ( = lomb) 129 
nae 137 

use (=dtvell) 148 

velvet. { = soft as velveO 
vermeil-tinciured 104 
very (suiter) .85 
view’less 64 
virtuous 98 


tapestry 78 



tempertid (=:atliined) >31 
* i«*,4‘tnpcred awe 58 

temple of the mind S9 
thankless 136 
that ( = so that) 96 
then 'when 69 
timely rrS 
tinscl-.slippered 113 
to (=00111 pared to) 91 
to ( = sc. as to) 73 
to see to (=to behold) 98 
trace 83: 

translated, ( = raked aloft) 72, 
tresses 1 1 7 

two-handed 147 

unadorned 57 
iiiiblemi.shcd 71 
unblenched 85 
unblessed 116 

uncontrolled ( = uncoutvollable) 

'°^1 6 
unexpvessiVe 155 
iinliarboured 85 
unowned S4 
unprincipled 81 
unsought 103 
unsunned 84 
unsuperduous 106 


vocal 139 
votanst 69 
vows IS2 


wardrobe 133 
warraritefl 78 
was np 94 
waste 103, 117 
wattled cotes 80 
wavering morrice 65 

weanling 133 

well-attired 130 

well -practised 77 

welter 12S 

what boots 136 

what lime I =at the time wl 

76 

when f .= lUl) 96 
while (=so long as) too 
wind 68 
winding 113 

winds (vb, =sounds) 131 

wink on 8+ 

without (= beyond) 84 

wont’st 78 

woodbine 150 

worthy toy 

ye (objective) 71 
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abstract for concrete 7S, 154 
abstractions personified 64 
Aclieron 96, 97 
adjeetiv.il and participial ter- 
minations, shifting use of, 80 
adjective doing duty of first 
pail of compound mmii 93 
Adonis no, ni 
Alexandrine versie ya 
alliteration 62, 79, Si, 1)6, 103, 
109, 114, 128, 1 51 
Amaryllis, common shcplu’id- 

m * 

Amphitrite 116 
Anclnse.s 116 
.Aphrodite lai 

Arethiisa, the spring typifying 
Greek pastoral verse, 139 
Arnold, Matthew, borrows 
from Milton, 80 
Arthurian legend, Milton’s 
conteni|)latcd poem on, i 
Atropos, one of the Fates, 13S 

Bellcrus 152 
BracUley, Ford, 48 
Branthwaite, Michael, 31 
Budge-row 102 

Camus 141 : 
cardinal humours log 
CharybdiB 74 

Chastity, Faith, Hope and, 71 

classical and Christian ideas 
blended 156 


Clergy, indictment against 
certain section ol, 143 
Coleridge imitating Milton 1 
Collins’s O* /a 

mimseent of Miltou 131 
Comiis typifies sensuality 
magical power 60 
Cotyitia 66 

Colyllo, or Cotya, a riirai; 
goddess, M 

’ courtesy, ’derived from ‘ cou 


Uammtas, a common name 
pastoial writ CIS, 132 
IJaplme 100 

Deva, the river l,)ee, 13.!, 
Dian, iJiaiia, 87 
‘dimple’ and ‘dingle,’ dotibl 
from Norwegian df/nl^ 
pool,’ 77 
IJiodali 98 


Dnuds 134 

Dryden, famous Imea ou 


Echo 71, 72 

eclipse proverlrially of 

-ed ( = -able) 80, 94, roy 

Elysium 74 .. 

emphatic repetition 97 
Erehiis 108 
Euripides 53 
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Fates 138 

Fletcher, Giles, stiulied closely 
hy Milton, 1 41 

flowers, enumeration of a num- 
ber of, 1 49 


Genius rsfi 

l.llaiictis, the Bceofi.an fisher- 
man metamorphosed into a 
sea-god, 11.5 




it HT 


(j races 1 ^ 

Gray, ZsY®’, 70; I’rognss of 
Pmv, 73 
Great Bear yy 
Gree k tdiotn 70 
'^'^^BBlIvdian Angel SS 


Males, John, so 
Harpie.s yy 

Hobrii.s, the princifa] river of 
Thrace, 136 
l-Iecate 60 

Hippotailes = /Kohii!, god of 
the winds, 140 
I-Iydra yy 

■Iberia 6r 
imagery 69, 70 
Ind, Inde, yy 

inversion of order of words 55 
-«w often treated as two syl- 
lables in Shakespeare atul irt 
Milton’s earlv poems 81 
Iria 1 ‘20 , , ' . 

-Ar for -;■/</,! 155 ■ 


Luwes, Henry, .47, 4S 
Le.sser Bear 79 
Leueothea 113 
Ligca, one of the .Siccais 
'literary' compound ti=i 


LyddasJ^li^l'oiunioi 
(xisloral poetry, 

Meander (modern 


uicio.ds CS, 13 1 
Melihieiis, a pa.storal iiaiiie ui 
classical poetry, toy 
^feroat()l■’.s Atlas 153 
metaphor of darkness as a 
dusky binl 73 

Milton, Wending of Scriptmai 
and classical associations — a 
great feature of his .style, 35; 
early studiesi, description of, 
lofi ; great influence of the 
diction of Im poem.s no; 
the Ptolemaic theory of the 
‘sphere.s’ studied by, U3 
Mincius, tile river, made to 
represent Latin pa.storal 
verse, 139 

Mona, the isle of Anglesey, 135 
morris-dance 65 
'imis'c of the spheitvs' 123 
mythology, classical, varied by 
Milton, 60, 61, 74 


Jack-o’-tlie-Lanf horn S6 

Keats, influence of Milton’s 
diction very marked in, 63 
King, Edward, iiy 

Lacrvmit, collections of elegiac 
verse, i-aS 

Lalinism 69, 83, loS 


Nesera, common shepherdes.s 
. name ill pastoral verse, 137 

ounn placed between two 
qualiiying words 70, 136 
Nymphs 77 

oaten pipe, .symbolical of j>as 
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S«i'it!is lias hiioo prepared in tbe eoin'ictioii tlifil; 
tbxt-bookH simple in stylo and aiTnngement and written by 
authors of standing ai'e called for to meet the iifods of botli 
pupil teaclieiH and ciindidatos for Certifioate.s. C«r« will bo 
taken to combine a high standard of excellence witli adapta- 
tion to the practical needs of those for whom the Series is 
c's))ocinlly intended. To this end tbe general Editorship of 
tlio Series has been entrusted to Mr W. H, Wo<.)PWAiii), of 
, , OlirLst Church, Oxford, now the Principal of University (Day) 
Training College, Liverpool, and Lecturer ou Education in 
Victoria Univer.sity. At the same time, it is believed that 
incxst of tl:iB works comprised in the Series will be well Hiiited 
to the needs of Secondary and Public Scliools. 

AiTiiiigemonts have already been made for the pnihlication 
in this. Series of the following works : — 

A History of Education from the hegmnings of the 
Eeniii.ssance. By Wilmah H. Woodwauu. 

An Introduction to Psychology. . By tluoRun Fiviodeukik 
Stout, late Fellow of St .Toha’s College, Caintiridf'O, Leetiirev 
ill Conipaiative Psychology in the Univeivity of Aberdeen, 
and .Toiras Adams, Eoetov of the Frea Church 'frainhig 
Collage, Aberdeen. 

The Making of Character ; the Educational Aspects of 
Ethics. By .1o.hk MAcCirKN, Balllol College. Oxt'ord, Pro- 
fesHor of Philosophy in Uiiiviirsity College, Liverpool. 


An Introduction to the Theory and Practice of the 
Kiniier-Garten, compiled especially for Sludents in Traming. 
By EtiNcm A. Wbi.i.dok, Head Mistress of the liinder-Garten 
Department, The Ladies’ Oollege, Choltenliam. 

The Teacher’s Manual of School Hygiene. l\v M \V 

Hun?, M.D. and Kdgaii Biiown, P.B.C.H.H. 

A History of the Expansion of the British Empire. 
By WttLiAM H. WooDWAiU), Christ Church, Oxtonl, i’riiuip.)] 
of University Training College, Liverpool. [In the Piebe. 

A Short History of the Greeks, to the year 146 n.c, Dy 
B. S. SuccKtinRoB, late Bellow of Emmanuel College, Cam. 
bridge. 

Cicero. In Oatilinam I. Edited with introductiwa, note', 
and vocalnilary, by J. H. Blather, Emmanuel Collegrj, Cam- 
bridge. Is. tirf. [In Auf/ust, 

Oaesajr. Gallic War, III, IV. Edited with introduction, 
notes and vocabulary, by E. S. Shuokbcrc.ii. Is. (id. caci?’’*^ 

Vergil, Aeneid I and IX. Edited with introduction, 
notes and vocabulary, by A. SinctwicK, Header in Greelc iu the 
Univorsity of Oxford, l.s. (Id. each. [Book 1. in Aui/iut, 

An Introduction to Physiography. By AV. N. Su-tw, 
S'cllow and Tutor of Emniannel College,' Cambiiilgc. 

[In prepamtim. 

Milton. Lycidas and Oomus. Edited with iulroducticjn, 
notes and glossary, by A. W. Vniui'v, Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 2.S. [Di Aufjust, 

Macaulay. Essay on Bunyaii’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Edited with introduction and notes by A. D. Ixncs. Is. 

[In 

Gray. Ode on the Spring and the Bard, Eilited with 
introduction and notes by D. C. Tovey, Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 8ii. ' [In Aui/uh. 

Outlines of the History of the English Language. By 
X. N. Tom.eb, late B’ellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
Professor of English in the Owen.s College, Manchester. 

[Ill preparation., 

Euclid. Books I— HI with simple exercises. By It. T. 
Wbiohi, late Bellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
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The foUowinij books published by the CJambridok 
IJNiVEltPiiTr Press are also suitahle for students 
j^repariny for the Queens Sohola7’sMp and Oertijicate 
Eimminations, 18U8-1899. 
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